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TO DANTE. 


Poet divine, or, yet, in terraces meek 
The cffulgent Cross of southern oceans lights, 

Or, throned where Scraphs, in empyrean heights, 
Close contemplation of the Highest seck ; 

Thy heaviest woes from wrath that factions wreak, 
Thy keen resentments voiced in melody’s flights, 
Safe thou from Minos and infernal rites; 

On whose behalf was Beatrice moved to speak 

With Virgil’s shade, his aid expert to pray; 
On this thine humble fallower’s task do thou 

Look down benign! Since went thy soul its way 
From out the western wave hath risen, and now 

Hails thy great Muse, a realm more wide than Rome's, 

And give thy themes their thoughts its studious homes. 
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PREFACE, 





In attempting a rhymed translation into English 
of Dante’s Divina ComMeEnta, the author has been 
governed by the conviction that only thus can one 
hope to approximate a reproduction of the effect 
created by the original ; that the form is so insep- 
arable from the soul of the work as to compel the 
translator to accept all the risks involved in the 
effort to represent it. The author is aware that he 
subjects himself, by this course, to severer criticism, 
but since in translation, especially in the translation | 
of a great national work, so much that is character- 
istic of the original is sure to be lost, it is hoped 
that one may be pardoned for putting himself un- 
der bonds, and denying himself the freedom which 
inevitably leads to the expression of too much of 
the translator’s personality. Fidelity to the Italian 
poet has therefore been the jus e¢ norma of the 
translator’s dealing with the text. 

Every enthusiastic student of Dante is aware of 
the temptation which assails him to follow the in- 
numerable paths into which the CommeEnta affords 
him glimpses. In pursuing his studies, the author 
has accumulated a large store of interesting and 
sugvestive material, but he has endeavored to dis- 
tinguish between that which throws direct light 
upon the text of the poem, and that which more 
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indirectly illustrates the great themes which gather 
about the life and times of Dante, the art of the 
poet, the purpose, scope, and general signification 
of his principal poem, the relation which he holds 
to his country and generation. The more direct 
material he has thrown into the form of notes ap- 
pended to the several cantos; it would have been 
easy to extend these notes to great length, and to 
have added to them illustrations ; and the author 
is aware that he has now and then indulged him- 
self in a disquisition approaching the character of 
an excursus, not actually required in the way of 
explanation; but he has endeavored to keep in 
mind the needs of the reader who wishes to arrive 
at a quick understanding of the work before him. 

The results of his studies upon the more general 
themes connected with the work have gradually 
taken shape in a companion volume devoted to 
Dante, the Danteans, and things Dantean, which 
the author hopes shortly to offer to the public. 
The two works will set forth the full round of his 
Dantean studies — studies which connect them- 
selves naturally with the author’s earlier devotion 
to the great poet of ancient Italy. 

It may be proper to note, among the prolego- 
mena of these volumes, that in them is adopted 
the new diphthong, originated by the author of the 
present translation. The new device is here first 
brought into use. This diphthong is the combina- 
tion of the vowels ¢ and w, a. It is, to a certain 
extent, applicable in several languages, ancient and 
modern. In English, it is applicable chiefly to 
proper names having their origin in the Greek. 
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GENERAL ARGUMENT OF THE COMMEDIA. 


Beatrice, reciprocating the love of Dante, and urged by 
Mercy and Grace, descends from Paradise to the 
Lower World. There she engages the shade of 
Virgil to conduct Dante to the summit of the Moun- 
tain of Purgatory, where she promises to await their 
arrival. The embassy of Beatrice is accepted. The 
gateway of the Lower World passed, the Poets reach, 
and effect the crossing of, the Acheron, and meet the 
great worthies of the pre-Christian Age in the Limbo 
of the Fathers. Descending, they seek the abodes of 
Vice, Violence, Fraud, and Treason. Delivered from 
the Furies by the interposition of an Angel sent from 
heaven, they Aan and follow, through showers of 
fire, the banks df the Phlegethon, encountering hosts 
of the damned baked by the heat. Assisted by 
Geryon, symbol of Fraud, and by Antzus, one of 
the Giants who made war on heaven, they reach 
Cocytus, the lake of eternal frost, and behold Satan 
at the centre of gravity of the Universe. ‘Thence 
they pass to the opposite side of the globe, and are 
received by Cato of Utica on the shores of the Isl- 
and of Purgatory. There they behold the spirits ar- 
rive from the mouths of the Tiber. They converse 
first with the spirits of those who met death through 
violence. Sordello, a Poet of Mantua, becomes the 
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guide of the Poets. They pass the Gate; they min- 
gle with the spirits of the proud, envious, wrathful, 
slothful, avaricious, prodigal, lascivious. Statius, 
author of the Thebaid, joins them. The beloved 
name of Beatrice encourages Dante to pass through 
a fiery rampart into the Terrestrial Paradise. There 
they meet Beatrice, according to her appointment, 
and Virgil takes his leave. The procession of the 
Church Triumphant is seen. Beatrice, surrounded 
by Angels, and showered with roses, descends upon 


the Triumphal Car. Matilda is here the guide of. 


Dante and Statius, and they are by her bathed in 
Lethe and in Eunoé. Repeatedly, both in the Lower 
World and on the Purgatorial Mountain, Dante is 
overpowered by his emotions, and needs the en- 
couragement of Virgil, or, in Eden, of Beatrice. 
Throughout the entire Poem, the plans of God and 
matters of personal and political history come under 
discussion. In the Purgatorio are heard penitential 
prayers and devout songs, and, at the approach to 
each terrace, an Angel welcomes the comers. In 
the Paradiso, discourses on matters personal and 
political share the attention with themes philosophical 
and theological. The Paradiso exhibits Dante’s or- 
thodoxy, his intense love of Beatrice, and his absorb- 
ing desire to return to the city of Florence; and, in 
this final division of the Poem, the unrivalled escha- 
tology of Dante finds its grandest expression. Light, 
Fervor, Melody, Motion, are here characteristics. 
Feasting on the beauty of Beatrice, Dante ascends 
into Paradise. With Beatrice as his guide he trav- 
erses successively the spheres of the Moon, of Mer- 
cury, of the other planets, including the Sun, which, 
under the Ptolemaic system, was recognized as a 
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planet, and of the Fixed Stars, and arrives at the 
sphere of Primal Motion, and afterwards at the mo- 
tionless and boundless Empyrean, the seat of the 
immediate presence of God. He successively meets 
and converses with, or hears discourses from, spirits, 
some of wide, and some of narrow fame; with Justin- 
ian and Cacciaguida and Folco; with Saint Thomas 
of Aquin, Saint Francis of Assissium, Saint Bona- 
ventura, Adam, Solomon, Saint Peter, Saint James, 
Saint John. Saint Bernard shows him Beatrice on 
her throne among the blest, and introduces him into 
the immediate presence of the Deity. 





DANTE’S PLAN OF THE UNIVERSE. 





INFERNO. 
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GENERAL ARGUMENT OF THE INFERNO. 


Dante, wandering at night in a forest, is approached 
by the shade of Virgil, who, sent by Beatrice, offers 
to guide him to the threshold of Paradise. Hesitat- 
ingly accepting the offer, he follows the Mantuan. 
Entering the gateway of the Lower World, they pass 
throuch the neutral ground of the poltroons, and 
arrive at the shores of Acheron. Ferried over by 
Charon, they arrive at the Limbo of the Fathers. 
Thence they descend to the realms of Minos, in 
which they find the abodes of the depraved, and 
of the intemperate; to the domains of Plutus, the 
abode of the avaricious and profligate; to that of the 
morose ; to that of the arrogant, which leads them 
to the ferry of Phlegyas and the City of Dis. An 
Angel sent from Heaven rescues them from the 
Furies,and admits them to the tombs of the heretical, 
where Virgil discourses on the gradations of punish- 
ment. Mecting and discomfiting the Minotaur, and 
guarded by Centaurs, the Poets pass along the banks 
of the Phiegethon, and meet the Harpies and suicides, 
blasphemers showered with fire, and sodomites and 
usurers baked with heat. The Poets challenge Ger- 
yon, the symbol of Fraud, and demand his assistance in 
their further descent. They find themselves in the ten 
evil-pits, where seducers and flatterers are scourged 
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by demons ; where simonists, fortune-tellers, corrupt 
officials, hypocrites and the sacrilegious, evil-counsel- 
lors, schismatics, scandal-mongers, counterfeiters, 
forgers, and liars are tortured. There they also meet 
the giants who made war on heaven, and one of 
these, Antzus, assists them in their further descent. 
Cocytus, the lake of eternal frost, is reached, the very 
presence of Satan, and of traitors to country, kindred, 
friends, benefactors. Frequently Dante is over- 
powered by fear, and throughout he leans upon Vir- 
gil; and the usual topic of conversation with the 
shades is the state of affairs in Florence. The poets 
pass the centre of gravity, and, following the subter- 
ranean course of Lethe, again see the stars. 


CANTO FIRST. 
ARGUMENT : 


The Poet, in his thirty-fifth year, is surrounded by a frowning 
forest. Therein he wanders at night. He escapes from it, 
only to find, at the dawn of day, a mountain before him, 
where the leopard of Pleasure, the lion of Ambition, and 
the wolf of Avarice track his steps. Alarmed at his sit- 
uation, he encounters the shade of Virgil, who informs 
him that he can hardly expect to escape the wolf, and 
that, if he so desires, he will show him the scenes of the 
Lower World and of Purgatory, and will afterwards leave 
him in charge of Beatrice, who will accompany him as his 
Guide in Paradise. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. 
PERSONS APPEARING: Allegorical figures. 


Time: Night of Thursday of Holy Week, March 25, and 
morning of Good Friday, March 26, 1300. 


Mipway upon the journey of our life, 
I found me in a forest dark and deep, 
For I the path direct had failed to keep. 

Ah me! how hard it is, since all my strife, 
That forest’s grim and rugged strength to tell, 
To think of which brings back its mastering 

spell, 

So bitter, and so little less than death 
It is; but of fair things to speak which bless 
The seer, will I, first, speak of that distress. 
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The Leopard. 


Scarce can I tell mine entrance on that heath, 10 
So full was I of sleep about the time 
That I the true way left these wilds to climb. : 
But, at a mountain, in the rosy gleam 
Where closed the valley which my breast had | 
torn, 
I looked aloft, and saw his summit lorn 
And shoulders broad graced by that planet’s 
beam 
Which lends its guidance to all wanderers, lost 
In every maze, by every error crossed. 


Then came into my heart some calm, as thought 19 
May fix upon a lake soft zephyrs light, 
My heart so stormed on by that pitiless night. 
And as a man, with pantings thick and short, , 
Out of the ocean, strikes at last the lea, 
And turning, gazes at the perilous sea, 
E’en so my mind, that struggled yet to flee, 
Turned back again the rocky pass to view 
That ne’er had yet admitted mortal through. 


But, soon my weary frame from numbness free, 28 
Up I began the desert slant to go, . 
My firmer foot the one which moved below. 

But scarcely had I left the horrid plain, 
When, lo, a leopard saw I, nimble, light, 
And shining with a speckled body bright. 

It near me played, again and yet again, . 
Nay, it delayed so much my upward pace, 
That oft I turned my journey to retrace. 


Canto I. 3 


The Lion and the Wolf. 


The hour was morning’s dawn, and was arrayed 37 
Fair nature’s freshness in the sun’s first gleams, 
And those stars fading shone which shed their 

beams | 

Upon the day when Love Divine displayed 
Those its fair works. So thus my fond hopes 

grew. 
The beast’s gay skin, the glittering morning dew, 

The trooping joys that throng that season sweet, 
All these united to inspire my heart ; 

Yet not but that a lion made me start, 


Which then with head erect came me to meet, 46 
Its madly-hungry jaws so grimly drear 
That e’en the air to tremble seemed with fear. 

A she-wolf, too, who, in her leanness seemed 
Of every craving full, and who hath brought 
Many to grief who have her presence sought. 

So keenly fierce her teeth and eye-balls gleamed 
That, overwhelmed, a heaviness sore me bent, 
And lost I hope of making the ascent. 


And as one who a liking hath for gold, 55 
And when the times come which his losses bring, 
In every thought complains of fortune’s sting, 

Such was I made by terrors manifold 
Of that peace-quelling beast who, resolute, won, 
And me drove back to where is mute the sun. 

Whilst I was rushing to the mountain’s base, 
Before mine eyes came one whose voice not 

strong 
Seemed hoarse to have become from silence long. 
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The Shade of Virgil. 


When him I saw in this wild, desert place, 64 
“Have mercy,” said I, “ whatsoe‘er thou be, 
Or ghost or man, that thus appear’st to me.” 
He answered, ‘Man I’m not, but was in days 
Gone by; my parents Lombards were on earth, 
And both claimed Mantua for their place of birth. 
My birth, though late, was midst the Julian rays, 
I lived beneath Augustus good at Rome, 
What time false, treacherous Gods made there 
their home. 


“A bard I was, and sung of that just man, 73 
Anchises’ son, from Troy who came, 
What time proud Ilion’s towers succumbed to 

flame. 

But thou, why was it that thou just now ran 
Again to grief? The mount delectable why 
Dost thou desert, the source of every joy?” 

“That Virgil, then, art thou, and fountain clear, 
Whence pours of story forth so grand a stream?” 
Him answered J, all modest with esteem, 


“O glory thou and light of bard and seer, 83 
May study long and ardent love of mine 
Towards thy volume make me friend of thine! 

For thou my master art, mine author thou, 

And thou alone art he in whom I sought 
That beauteous style which me hath honor 
brought. 

Behold the beast from which I turned just now! 
Help me to shun her, O thou famous sage, 

My veins and pulses tremble at her rage!’ 





Canto I. 5 


The Greyhound predicted. 


“Then must thou take another path,” he said, 
After he looked upon me bathed in tears, 
“If thou wouldst shun this valley full of fears, 
Because this beast ’gainst which thou seek’st mine 
aid 
Amidst thy tears, lets no man pass her way 
That she doth not entangle, trap, and slay, 
And is her nature so perverse and vile, 
That ne'er her craving appetite’s maw is filled ; 
Full-fed, her bite is deadlier and more skilled. 


“To many an animal of envenomed guile 100 
She married is, and will yet be to more, 
Until the Greyhound comes, then dies she sore. 
Not upon land or lucre will he feed, 
But wisdom ; love and virtue him will guard ; 
"Twixt Feltro and Feltro holds he watch and 
ward. 
Help shall he bring to Italy’s far flat plains, 
For which Camilla’s virgin blood was shed, 
And sweet Euryalus, Nisus, ‘Turnus, bled. 


** Her shall he chase through cities, fens, and fanes 
Till he have her again consigned to hell, 110 
Whence she was sent by envy’s promptings fell. 

Wherefore for thee this think I and discern: 

That thou me follow ; be thou by my side 
And through a place eternal thee I'll guide, 

A place where shricks shall meet thee at cach turn 
From spirits writhing there in hopeless pain, 
Each crying out that death again were gain. 


6 Inferno. 


Mention of Beatrice. 


“And thou shalt see those who content abide —o.118 
Their fiery trials, for they hope to rest, 
Whene’er their time may be, among the blest. 

If to the blest, in their bright regions wide, 

Thou wouldst ascend, there, when we part, I’ll 
thee 
Yield to a soul more worthy far than me. 

For that great Emperor wise who reigns above, 
Because I was rebellious to his law, 

Wills that I enter not his gates of awe. 


“Therein his Empire is, a reign of love, 127 
His City there, his high and lofty Seat ; 
O happy he whom for it Iie deems meet !” 

And I to him: *O Poet, by that God 
Whom thou knew’st not, that I may shun this ill 
And worse that after it may linger still, 

Lead me where thou hast said, thy kindly nod 
I'll follow, let me see Saint Peter’s gate 
And those thou say’st are in such dismal state.” 


Then moved he; near, and after him, I trod. 136 | 


NOTES TO THE FIRST CANTO, 


1. “Midway.” In Dante's Conzito (Banquet), tr. iv. c. 23, 
and elsewhere in his writings, human life is compared to an 
arch, whereon we ascend and descend, “the middle point 
whereof,” conforming to the scriptural limit, he declares to 
be, “in men of pertect constitution, at the thirty-fifth year.” 
Dante's natal year is known to be 1265. Some uncertainty 
exists as to the month and day of the month, but it seems to 
be fixed with sufficient certainty at May 14th, a date derived 
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Notes. 


from the astronomical fact stated by himself that, on that 
day of the year 1265, the sun entered his star, or rather, his 
cluster of stars, the constellation of Gemini, the Twins of 
Leda. Inthe early spring of the year 1300, he was, therefore, 
in his thirty-fifth year, at the keystone of the arch of human 
life. Dante, in the Fifteenth Canto, line 51, will say to his 
tutor, Latini, that his, Dante’s, entrance into the Lower World 
took place éefore the summit of the life-arch had been reached, 
that is, before he had fully attained his thirty-fifth year. 
This date was a convenient one in reference to his banish- 
ment, which was decreed on the 27th of January, 1302. It 
was a convenient one in reference to the well-nigh perpetual 
intestine troubles in Tuscany, which, in 1305, ended a term, 
a most grievous one, of ninety warlike years. The year 1300, 
marking the beginning of another Christian century, was, by 
pontifical decree, the year of the Jubilee of the Christian 
world and its millions of pilgrims, an event referred to by 
our Poet in the Eighteenth Canto of the Inferno and the Sec- 
ond of the Purgatorio. The date, the 25th of March, was, 
also, the anniversary of the Annunciation. This ensured it, 
with Dante, a peculiar welcome. Thursday in Holy Week, 
Maundy-Thursday, is that day whereon Christ’s new com- 
mandment (in Latin, mandatum, in the English of the middle 
ages, maund), to love one another, is celebrated, even to the 
washing of each other’s feet, even to the washing of the feet 
of the poorest of the poor. This ceremony, I may add, in 
the form of the washing of the fect of poor pilgrims by men 
and women of the highest rank in Italy, it was, through the 
thoughtful kindness of Cardinal Reisach, the privilege of the 
author of these notes to witness, in the Halls of the Society 
of the Pellegrini in Rome, on Maundy-Thursday of the year 
1867. 

It seems clear, from what we learn from Dante in the 
Twenty-first Canto, that the action of the Poem (the initial 
step of which is Dante’s entrance into the allegorical forest) 
begins, not at the time usually assigned, Good Friday, but 
on Maundy-Thursday, the day preceding Good Friday; and 


8 . Inferno. 
Notes. 


from what we learn from the Comment of Dante’s son Ja- 
copo, his earliest commentator, that this Maundy-Thursday 
was the beginning of the year 1300 (Parchment MS. No. 
7764, National Library of France), probably the first day in 
that year, the year, in Dante’s time, following what was called 
the Florentine calculation, having, and, for more than four 
hundred years afterwards, continuing to have, its beginning 
on the 25th of March. The date, in its most sacred sense, is 
the date of the institution of the Holy Eucharist. It is then 
that the Church sings, with especial significance, the hymn 
beginning : 
** Pange, lingua, gloriosi 
Corporis mysterium;"".. . 
‘* Sing, my tongue, the Savior’s glory, 
Of his flesh the mystery sing; ... 

17. That planet's beam.” Under the Ptolemaic system, 
which was followed in Dante’s time, the sun was reckoned as 
one of the planets. 

32. “A leopard.” The commentators, as their varying 
religious or political predilections incline them, give their 
impressions of the meanings, partisan, political, moral, eccle- 
siastical, derivable from the allegory of the beasts. Dante, 
probably, had the suggestion from Jeremiah v. 6: “A lion 
out of the forests shall slay them, and a wolf of the even- 
ing shall spoil them; a leopard shall watch over their cit- 
ies.” And the supposition is doubtless reasonable that he 
designed that they should be variously understood, in view 
of the unhappy state of affairs, as well civil as ecclesiastical, 
whcrewith he was confronted. But a lack of conclusiveness 
surrounds the supposition that his figure of the wolf was in- 
tended to convey reproach upon the character of the princes 
of the church ina general sense, because he says she will 
be vanquished by the Greyhound, probably Can Grande of 
Verona, and will die the death. And, again, this prediction 
would seem to have been merely a flight of exalted eulogy 
inspired by gratitude towards a patron, for this Lord of Ve- 
rona would seem to have accomplished but little, addicted, 
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as he was, to wars, and in favor with all unbefriended people ; 
for, during more than a hundred years after the death of Can 
Grande, these factions, inspired on the one hand by civil, 
on the other by ecclesiastical ambition, battled on; they 
were in vigor in the times of Rienzi, and later; and, after im- 
bruting the Italian annals with more than four hundred years 
of carnage, they seem to have slumbered from self-exhaus- 
tion, or halted from the necessity of making common cause 
against the French invasion of 1494. Can Grande della 
Scala (so called from his armorial bearings), the Great Dog 
of the Ladder, will be mentioned again by Dante, in the Sev- 
enteenth Canto of the Paradiso, as the friend of his exile, and 
as a scorner equally of idleness and gain: 


** In labors great and in contempt for gold.” 


The friendship, too, of the exile and the prince seems not to 
have been unalloyed, and it may be that Dante gives promi- 
nence to him here, as connected with the Poet’s favorite num- 
ber nine, the prince being nine years of age at the date of 
the opening of the Poem, the very age of Beatrice and him- 
self at the beginning of their romantic attachment. 

It seems important to note that Dante avails himself of 
the first opportunity in his Poem to denounce the passion for 
gain. It is abundantly shown, in the Poem and his other 
works, that he held riches in contempt. He is well supposed 
to have become a member of the Third Order of Saint 
Francis, a saint who made poverty glorious. It was to call 
attention to this association and its costume that he else- 
where describes himself as girt with a cord, the emblem of 
holy poverty, an emblem which he will cast down to the 
covetous and fraudulent Geryon, that thereby he may chal- 
lenge the Demon. 

4. “ Those sts fair works.” The season was Spring; the 
stars were those of the constellation of the Ram. Dante 
here gives an early hint of his predilection for astronomy, 
the study of the skies: the sun, at the date of the creation, 
was believed by the learned to have been in this constella- 
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tion. This passage may be noted, too, as the first allusion 
on the part of Dante to the Poems of Virgil, which are to be 
so abundant throughout the Commedia. 
‘* T could believe 

That, in the nascent world’s first origin hailed, 

Such days shone out, and such a tenor had. 

A Spring was that; a great Spring ruled the world.” 

Second Georgic, 336. 


63. “ Silence long.’ This phrase is by some commenta- 
tors interpreted to mean the general neglect of Virgil by 
scholars of the age of Dante and of the other degenerate ages 
preceding his; and, by others, long disuse by Virgil of his 
powers of speech. The interpretation of the latter class has 
probability, especially if we receive it with the qualification 
that Dante means to intimate Virgil’s long disuse of speech 
in conversation with living persons. Dante should probably 
be understood to intimate, even thus early in the Poem, the 
original and wondrous art which he has in store for his de- 
scriptions of the denizens of the other worlds, and their say- 
ings and doings. He will have a ghost-body for those in the 
Lower World, a spiritual body for those in Purgatory, a body 
of effulgent flame for those in Paradise, and he will take pains 
to predict and describe the glorified body of the Resurrec- 
tion. These are to be prominent among the marvels of the 
Commedia. Virgil is the first inhabitant of the Lower World 
whom Dante meets, and with the very spirit and zeal of an 
artist, he treats with his shade as he intends to treat with all 
the shades of the Lower World. He gives him, besides the 
hoarseness of a voice long unused to mortal converse, intel- 
lectuality; he gives him memory, will, fear, sight, hearing. 
It will be manifest that Dante's eschatology is peculiar to 
himself, his own invention. These denizens of these worlds, 
so acting, so speaking, are of his creation. Allusion is not 
made here to his doctrinal eschatology, for, as to doctrine, 
it is assumed that he desired to teach nothing new, that he 
was a moralist rather than a theologian, but to what may be 
termed his poetical, his imaginative, eschatology. 
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73. “ And sung of that just man.” 


** Eneas was our King, than whom more just 
None ever lived, none more devout, and none 
In warfare mightier, nor in arms more brave.” 
First Aineid, 43. 
73. “ Proud Iion’s towers.” 
** And all Neptunian Troy in smoke 
Lay prostrate.” 
Third “inetd, 3. 
79. “ That Virgil, then, art thou.” The exalted positions 
Virgil is made to assume throughout the Poem indicate .that 
Dante estimated him as the sum of literary excéllence. He 
probably welcomed him, also, for political reasons, as the rep- 
resentative Poet of Italy. More profoundly, the commenta- 
tors are accustomed to say that he is made to represent Ter- 
restrial Wisdom, or Philosophy, Human Science, in the same 
way that Beatrice is put forward as the synonym of Celestial 
Wisdom, Theology, Divine Science. This is doubtless true 
in part, but convenience, if not truth, would counsel that we 
take Dante’s own word in these regards, and that we concede 
that his views of these personages are such as would be taken 
by a politician, a lover, a poet, and a troubadour, 


** Roman Virgil, thou that singest Ilion’s lofty temples robed in fire, 
Ilion faliing, Rome ansing, wars, and filial faith, and Dido's pyre; 


* Landscape lover, lord of language, more than he that sang the Works 
and Days, 

All the chosen coin of fancy flashing out from many a golden phrase ; 

“ Light among the vanished ages; star that gildest yet this phantom shore; 

Golden branch amid the shadows, kings and realms that pass to rise no 
more ; 


** I salute thee, Mantovano, I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips of man.” 
Tennyson. 


105. “’Twixt Feltro and Feltro.” Feltro and Montefel- 
tro, two cities in northeastern Italy, between which lay the 
princedom of Can Grande, Lord of Verona. 
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Notes. 


106. “JStaly’s far fiat plains.” Owing to the sphericity of 
the earth, land seen from a distance on the sea seems low, es- 
- pecially as contrasted with the dark silhouette of mountains, 
the Apennines, rising behind it. 

‘* Was blushing now 
The dawn the fleeing stars among, when far 
Dark hills we saw, and the low coast's dim line: 
Our Italy "twas! Achates ‘Italy!” first 
Shouts forth; and ‘ Italy!’ we with joyful tears 
Salute.” 
Third /Eneid, \ines 521-5. 

There may be also intended here a reference to the de- 
pressed state of Italian politics. 

107. “ For which Camitla’s virgin blood was shed.” 


‘* Her all the youth from field and threshold poured 
To gaze upon ; and stood amazed the crowds 
The mothers made, who came her progress proud 
To see, the while for wonderment dumb their breaths 
They held: What royal honors roll in bars 
Of purple, thought they, o’er her rounded limbs! 
How with a golden clasp she loops her hair! 
How like a Queen her quiver sets her off! 
How conscious seems her war-steed of his charge! 
And how her shepherd’s staff of myrtle-wood 
Ends in a spear-point polished for the fight!” 
Seventh /Enmeid, 812 to end. 
108. “Sweet Euryalus, Nisus.” 
‘O pair most fortunate, Hail! If aught my songs 
Your fame may serve, no day in coming time 
Your memory shall forget, while stands the house 
fEneas founded on the Capitol’s rock, 
That rock of towering might immovably fixed, 
Or empire's march a Roman father guides.” 
Ninth Eneid, \ines 446-450, 
108. “ Turnus bled.” 
** For arms he madly foamed, and sought his sword 
Both in his bed and in his house throughout. 
Rages his love for weapons, rages high 
His wrath and cursed madness rash and wild 
Which thirsts for war.”? 
Seventh 7AEneid, lines 460-4. 
123. “A soul.” Beatrice. 
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124. “Emperor.” Thus early in the Poem, too, does Dante 
indicate his political, his imperialistic predilections. He 
would have Florence and Rome know that he has deserted 
the Guelphs and gone over to the Ghibellines. 


GENERAL NOTE. 


The first Canto of the Commedia is introductory to the 
entire Poem. Dante’s ideas ran upon exact numbers. His 
mind was mathematical. His mind was led by its early pas- 
sion for Beatrice to run on nines. Lover and beloved were 
each nine years of age at their first meeting. When both 
were eighteen, twice nine, he wrote his first sonnet in her 
praise. And in his Vita Muova (New Life, or Early Life of 
Love) he mentions other dates and happenings turning on 
the number nine. If we set aside the First Canto of the 
Commedia as introductory, the Cantos of the Commedia are 
in number ninety-nine. The stanzas fall into groups of three 
lines each, three of which make nine, all triply rhymed, 
rhyme, as he tells us in his Vita, being especially adapted to 
love-poetry. And it would seem that on account of this idea, 
and the supposed greater popularity of rhymes, he changed 
the metre of his Poem from Latin blank verse to Italian 
rhymes. 

In connection with these general remarks upon the entire 
Poem, this is deemed a fitting place to introduce the six 
admirable sonnets of Longfellow, which, in his own charm- 
ing way, epitomize the entire poem. They are based upon a 
metaphor (an architectural one, that of a cathedral), and 
although this, or any other metaphor on such a theme, may 
be deemed inapplicable, yet do these lines breathe the spirit 
of the very highest poetry, and are characterized by a melody 
of versification which belongs only to the noblest efforts of 
the Muse. 

1. 


**Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
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Kneel to repeat his paternoster o'er; 
Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 
So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


i. 


** How strange the sculptures that adorn these towers ! 
This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with leaves 
Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 

And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living thieves. 
And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 
Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate of wrong, 
What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this Poem of the earth and air, 
This medizval miracle of song! 


ul. 


‘““ f enter, and I see thee in the gloom 
Of the long aisles, O Poet saturnine! 
And strive to make my steps keep pace with thine 
The air is filled with some unknown perfume ; 
The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass; the votive tapers shine ; 
Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s groves of pine 
The hovering echoes fly from tomb to tomb. 
From the confessionals I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 
And lamentations from the crypts below; 
And then a voice celestial, that begins 
With the pathetic words, ‘ Although your sins 
As scarlet be,’ and ends with ‘as the snow.’ 


Iv. 


“With snow-white veil and garments as of flame, 
She stands before thee, who so long ago, 
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Filled thy young heart with passion and the woe 

From which thy song and all its splendors came ; 
And while with stern rebuke she speaks thy name, 

The ice about thy heart melts as the snow 

On mountain heights, and in swift overflow 

Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of shame 
Thou makest full confession; and a gleam, 

As of the dawn on some dark forest cast, 

Seems on thy lifted forehead to increase 3 
Lethe and Eunoé — the remembered dream 

And the forgotten sorrow — bring at last 

That perfect pardon which is perfect peace. 


Vv. 


“ T lift mine eyes, and al] the windows blaze 
With forms of saints and holy men who died, 
Here martyred and hereafter glorified; _ 
And the great Rose upon its leaves displays 
Chnst’s Triumph, and the angelic roundelays, 
With splendor upon splendor multiplied ; 
And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 
No more rebukes, but smiles her words of praise. 
And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love, 
And benedictions of the Holy Ghost ; 
And the metodious bells among the spires 
O’er all the house-tops and through heaven above 
Proclaim the elevation of the Host! 


vi. 


“ O star of morning and of liberty ! 
O bringer of the light, whose splendor shines 
Above the darkness of the Apennines, 
Forerunner of the day that is to be! 

The voices of the city and the sea, 

The voices of the mountains and the pines, 
Repeat thy Song, till the familiar lines 
Are footpaths for the thought of Italy! 

Thy fame is blown abroad from all the heights, 
Through all the nations, and a sound is heard, 
As of a mighty wind, and men devout, 

Strangers of Rome, and the new proselytes, 

In their own language hear thy wondrous word, 
And many are amazed and many doubt.” 
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The entire time of Dante’s stay in the forest and its adja- 
cent eminence is one day, from Maundy-Thursday afternoon 
to Good Friday morning. The entire time of his journey 
through the Lower World will be two days, from Good Fri- 
day moming to the evening of Holy Saturday. The entire 
time of his ascent of the Purgatorial Mountain will be three 
and a half days, that is, Easter Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
and half of Wednesday in Easter Week. His stay in Par- 
adise will be four and a half days, that is, half of Wednesday 
to the first Sunday after Easter. The entire time of the 
Commedia is thus eleven days. 

It should be observed that the time, March 2§ to April 5, 
1300, is constantly had in view throughout the Commedia, 
whenever reference is made to events of history. The 
events, if of date subsequent to these eleven days, are given, 
not as history, but as prophecy. 


CANTO SECOND. 


ARGUMENT ; 


On Dante’s protesting that he is neither an Afneas nor a 
Paul, Virgil overcomes his fears by representing to him that 
he has been sent by Beatrice, whose intercession in Dante’s 
behalf has been urged upon her by Mercy and Grace. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. 


PERSONS APPEARING : /Eneas, Beatrice, and other honored 
names, by narration. 


THE parting day was deepening into brown, 
Relieving from their toils, in zone on zone, 
The animals here on earth, and I alone 

Myself was steadying to keep battled down 
What I might meet, what pity I might feel, 
Which memory, erring not, shall now reveal. 

O Muse, O Genius high, be thou mine aid ! 

O Memory, on whose faithful tablets glow 
The things I saw, thy noble nature show! 
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“Poet, who dost me guide,” ’t was thus I said, 10 
“ Look if there be in me of worth enough 
Before thou trust me to this passage rough ! 

Thou say’st that he who Sylvius’ father was 
Fared to that world immortal while not yet 
Had him corruption’s hour and mission met: 

But, if that One, of every good the Cause, 

Who evil hates, so willed ; considering, too, 
The high result, and what should come, and who, 


“ From him; the intellectual man might deem 19 
This fitting, for, in th’ empyreal dome, 
Father he chosen was of nursing Rome 

And of her Empire, both established there 
In that same holy place (truth this admits) 
Where the successor of great Peter sits. 

His journey thither earned thy praises fair, 
In things which brought him victory’s plume 

him taught, 

And, in time’s course, the papal mantle brought. 


“To Paradise high the Chosen Vessel went, 28 

Assurance of that faith to us to bring 

Which of salvation is the source and spring. 
But I, why go? by whose will am I sent? 

fEneas I am not, I am not Paul, 

Nor I, nor any, deem me worth the call. 
Wherefore if I resign myself to go, 

I fear my going foolish may be found. 

Thou ’rt wise, and better thou the cause canst 

sound.” 





Canto I]. 19 


The Mission is from Beatrice. 


And, as one who unwills what once he willed, 37 
And, for new thoughts, rejects the ones he held, 
So that his enterprise fond is all dispelled, 

So on that coast obscure my plans were chilled, 
Because through thought the purpose failed and 

failed, 
Which with such joy at first mine ardor hailed. 

“If I thy words have rightly understood,” 

Replied the shade of him the great of soul, 
“* Thy soul to coward fear hath given control, 


“The which encumbers men against their good, 4 
And them from honors drives, with frightened 
mien, . 
As doth a startled beast some thing ill-seen ; 
And purposing now that I thy fears may end, 
I'll tell thee why I came, and what I learned 
When first my pitying thoughts upon thee turned. 
Delayed 'mongst those whom laws divine suspend, 
A Lady blest and beautiful thence me called, 
Me gladly by her heavenly charms enthralled. 


“ Her eyes in brightness clear outshone the Star, ss 

And mild and gentle, with angelic voice, 

She spoke in words which still my heart rejoice : 
‘O courteous Mantuan soul, whose fame as far 

As earth extends, and will so long remain 

As Time’s own self on earth shall hold his reign, 
My friend (and not my friend through chance) his 

way 
Finds so impeded in a desert place, 
That he through dread his steps doth now retrace, 
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Urged by Mercy and Grace. 


“¢« And this my fear is, that so far astray 64 
He is already, that too late is given 
My care for him, from what I ’ve heard in Heaven. 

Now go, and with thy gift of speech, ‘thy grace, 
And other means whereby fear is controlled, 
Assist him, so that I may be consoled. 

I who thee send am Beatrice named; the place 
Wherefrom I came I long again to seek ; 
Love moved me, and me prompted thus to speak. 


“*¢ When I again shall be before my Lord, 73 
Oft shall to him thy praise my tongue employ.’ 

I then began when ceased her words(of joy :’ 

‘O Lady, singular in worth, whose word 
Commands ; through thee mankind surpasses all 
Within that heaven whose circle is most small ; 

So grateful to me is thy loved behest 
That, were it done already, ’t would seem slow; 
No further me thy meaning need ’st thou show. 


“** But tell me why, from that wide space of rest 82 
Whereto thy spirit burns to make return, 
Our lower centre here thou didst not spurn.’ 

‘Since,’ she replied, ‘ thou dost this question make, 
Thee briefly I will tell the reason why 
No fear me kept within those regions high. 

Fear should be had of things which hurt, for sake 
Of shunning which, we shun their place of harm, 
But things which cannot hurt cause no alarm. 





—_[—_—_—_[——— ee a ee —— 


Canto IT. 21 


The Tears of Beatrice moved Virgil. 


“Such am I made, through grace divine of God, 9: 
That me your misery touches not, ‘nor wails, ) 
Nor me that hell of burning flame assails, 

A noble Lady there in Heaven the rod 
Of Him the Almighty breaks by power she wields ; 
My aid from pity comes she freely yields. 

She Lucia called, and thus to Lucia said : 

“ Thy faithful one hath need of aid from thee, 
And thou his commendation hast from me.” 


*“** Moved Lucia, she whom cruelty holds in dread, 100 
And to the place where I was sitting came, 
Rachel beside me sitting, (worthy dame.7 

‘“‘ Beatrice,” thus Lucia said, ‘“‘ God’s honored one, 
Why in his help who loved thee so delay ? 

’T was he for thee from busy crowds would stray. 

Hear’st not from him each harrowing plaint and 

groan? 
Seest not the death which meets him on the stream 
That ne’er to ocean sends its fearful gleam ?” 


““*QOn earth none ever were to seek their good, 109 
Or flee their hurt, so swift as I when, ‘Sweet 
From sacred lips came forth this message meet; 

My seat to leave'with all its glories strewed, 
Confiding in this speech direct and clear, 

And honoring thee who speak and those who 
hear.’ 

Saying these words her brilliant eyes she turned 
Weeping away, whereby in me more zeal 
In this my mission I| began to feel. 
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Dante consents to follow Virgil. 


‘“ And thus I thee and that fell beast discerned, 1:8 

Through him thee from the beauteous mount 
retired, 
And here I meet thee as she me desired. 

What is it then? Why, why, art thou at halt ? 
Why in thine heart is lodged such fearlcondign ? 
Why art not bold and free, when thus combine 

Three blessed Ladies in the heavenly vault 
Thy cause to champion in the eternal court, 
And my words wall thee round as doth a fort ?” 


Like as the flowerets, by the frosts of night 127 
Bent down and closed, when them the sunlight 
gems, 


Erect themselves all open on their stems, 

So then did I, such had been my sad plight ; 
And so my courage rose and warmed my heart 
That I began as one to freedom brought : 

‘“*O she compassionate, who help brought me, 
And thou so courteous who didst quick obey 
The words of truth that she before thee lay! 


‘“Thou hast me given a heart from panic free; 136 
I now desire to go, through thy words’ force, 
And I return to my first-chosen course. 

Now go. Our will is one. Here is no coward, 
Thou Leader, Master, Lord; this shall be 

proved.” 
Such words I said. And, after he had moved, 

I entered on that path deep and embowered. 





Canto I]. 23 





Notes. 


NOTES TO THE SECOND CANTO. 


“ The parting day.’ Dante here gives a compendious 
seniideng of Virgil’s description in the Fourth Book of the 
‘Eneid, line 522: — 


** Nizht came, and wearied bodies through the earth 
Were nipping placid sleep; the woods and waves, 
The savage waves, were still; half-way revolved 
Through heaven, the stars had lapsed; the idle fields, 
The flocks, the painted birds, and all that haunt 
The liquid lakes or wild and weird retreats, 

In sleep recline, the silent sky beneath, 
Soothed all their cares, and all their hearts at rest 
From toils of day.”’ 


9. “O Muse... be thou mine aid.” 
“O Muse ... or m’ aiutate.” 

Dante does not say which one of the Muses he appeals to. 
With exceeding art he makes the reference gencral. He 
cared not to select between them. He wanted no jealousy 
in the sacred college. He desired the aid of the entire nine; 
for nine, the age of Beatrice, when she first came upon his 
dazzled vision, was, as has been already remarked, his favor- 
ite number. Therefore here we may understand that Dante 
invokes Calliope the muse of epic, and Euterpe of lyric, 
poetry ; Mclpomene of tragic, Thalia of comic, and Erato of 
erotic, verse ; Clio of history, Urania of astronomy, Polyhym- 
nia of the sublime hymn, and Terpsichore of choral dance 
and song. 

The author of the Commedia is unfavorably criticised by 
some most worthy people for the almost unstinted use he 
makes of the classic myths, even in the Paradiso. But it 
should be considered that the Christian poets, even at the 
present moment, are unable to surrender these beautiful crys- 
tallizations of ancient thought, ancient philosophy, ancient 
imagination. Indeed we may safely say that these names 
and forms, terrible or lovely, noble or ignoble, grotesque or 
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Notes. 


graceful, never will be surrendered by the poetic mind. 
They belong to it, and they will abide by it, as long as imagi- 
nation adorns religion, as long as learning embcllishes art. 
As well can the poet forget that “ voiceful sea’ wherefrom 
“rose the music” of the Iliad and the Aeneid, and which still 
washes Europe with beauty, enrapturing the poetic imagina- 
tion forever. No, indeed; not until the haunts of the Muses 
and the Deities, their dales, their mountains, their forests, 
their streams, their fountains, shall disappear in some new 
cataclysm of nature, can these “fair humanities” be forgot- 
ten; and we may rejoice with Coleridge, that it is so. 

13. Syleius’ father.” AEneas, founder of the Roman 
Empire. Sylvius, his descendant, is mentioned by Virgil in 
the Vision of Anchises, Sixth Book of the /£neid, line 768, 
as one 

‘** For picty rare and arms renowned.” 

17. “ Considering, too.” The peculiarity of the phrase fol- 

lows the original : 
. -. “pensando )’ alto effctto.” 

20, 21, 22. “ For, in th’ empyreal dome, 

Father he chosen was of nursing Kome 
And of her Empire.” 

Carlyle translates “alma Roma” gencrous Rome, and 
Longfellow translates it gxeat Rome. The Italian and the 
Latin “alma” have their common root in a/o, to nourish. 

The prophecies of Jove “in the empyreal dome ” contrib- 
ute to the -Eneid some of its most brilliant lines. They are 
found in the First and Fourth Books : 


“Smiling, as when he soothes the sky and storms, 
Sower of Gods and men, his daughter’s lips 
He touched, as would a God-appointed priest 
Take on his lips the sacred wine. So he 
The nectar of her kisses sipped, and said: 
* Fear, Cytherea, not. The Fates of thine, 
Now and henceforth, remain unmoved to thee. 
Thou shalt behold the city and the walls 
Lavinian promised, and shalt lift serene 
fEncas great of soul, up to the stars. 


Canto I. 25 





Notes. 





My purpose doth not swerve. He (for since care 
Thy bosom gnaws, thee I will tell, and roll 
For thee the curtain backward, of the Fates) 
Shall wage in Italy’s bounds great wars, and crush 
Ferocious peoples, and to men shall walls 
And manners give. 
On them I lay no bounds or space of time. 
I give them Empire without end.’ 
*** Not such to us hath promised he should be 
She, beauteous far o’er all, who him hath brought forth, 
And, therefore, twice from arms of Greeks him saved. 
But this she promised, that it should be he 
Would govern Italy's fields, with empires big 
Acd battles fierce, and would show forth his blood 
From Teucer’s lofty line, and the whole globe 
Should put beneath his laws.’” 


28. “ Chosen Vessel.’ Saint Paul. “ He is a chosen vessel 
unto me.” Acts ix. 1§. “ And I knew such a man, whether 
in the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell; God knoweth; 
how that he was caught up into Paradise, and heard unspeak- 
able words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” 2 Cor- 
tathians Xil. 3, 4- 

53. “A Lady.” Beatrice, the transfigured, the impersona- 
tion of Divine Truth, the adored of the religious imagination 
of the Poet. 

55. “* Zhe Star.” The Sun, “Za Bella Stella, ch’ il tempo 
misura,” the beautiful star that measures time. Canzone xix. 
“She (Wisdom) is more beautiful than the sun, and above 
all the order of stars; being compared with light, she is 
found before it.” Wisdom vii. 29. 

78. “Within that heaven.” The astronomy of the Comme- 
dia follows the system of Pythagoras. The earth occupies 
the centre, and is surrounded by nine revolving spheres, of 
which the nearest is that of the moon. Dante’s meaning, 
therefore, is that the character of Beatrice surpasses that of 
any other being on the earth. 

94. “A noble Lady.” The divine Mercy. 


ae 
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100. “ Lucia.” The enlightening grace of heaven. Per- 
haps also meant to designate the Virgin Martyr Saint Lucia. 
She will be found, in vision, in Purgatory; see the Ninth 
Canto of the Purgatorio; and in her place in Paradise; see 
Thirty-second Canto. . 

102. “ Rachel.” Divine contemplation. 

127. “ Quale ¢ fioretti.” Quale, as Dr. Carlyle observes, 
used like “‘ Quale sopor fessis :” 


‘* As, to the wearied, sleep the green turf yields.” 
Daphais, 46. 


GENERAL NOTE. 


This Canto, devoted to the message of Beatrice, suggests 
the description of her which, both in prose and verse, he gives 
in his Vita: “ This most gentle lady, of whom there hath 
been discourse in the preceding words, came into such favor 
among the people, that, when she passed along the way, per- 
sons ran to see her, which gave me wonderful delight. And 
when she was near any one, such modesty came into his 
heart that he dared not raise his eyes, or return her saluta- 
tion; and of this many, as having experienced it, could bear 
witness for me, to whoso might not believe it. She, crowned 
and clothed with humility, took her way, displaying no pride 
in that which she saw and heard. Many said, when she had 
passed, ‘ This is not a woman; rather she is one of the most 
beautiful angels of heaven.’ And others said, ‘She is a mar- 
vel. Blessed be the Lord who can work thus admirably!’ I 
say that she showed herself so gentle and so full of all pleas- 
antness that those who looked upon her comprehended in 
themselves a pure and sweet delight, such as they could not 
after tell in words; nor was there any who might look upon 
her but that he needs must sigh at the beginning. These 
and more admirable things proceeded from her admirably 
and with power. Wherefore I, thinking upon this, desiring 
to resume the style of her praise, resolved to say words in 
which I would set forth her admirable and excellent influ- 





Canto IT. 27 


Notes. 


ences, to the end that not only those who might actually be- 
hold her, but also others, might know of her whatever words 
could tell. Then I devised this sonnet : — 


So gentle and so modest doth appear 
My iady when she giveth her salute, 
That every tongue becometh, trembling, mute; 
Nor do the eves to look upon her dare. 
Although she hears her praises, she doth go 
Benignly vested with humility ; 
And like a thing come down, she seems to be, 
From heaven to earth, a miracle to show. 
So pleaseth she whoever cometh nigh, 
She vives the heart a sweetness through the eyes, 
Which none can understand who doth not prove. 
And from her countenance there seems to move 
A spirit sweet and in Love’s very guise, 
Who to the soul is ever saying, Sigh! ” 
C. E. Norton's Trans. 


CANTO THIRD. 


ARGUMENT: 


Encouraged by Virgil, Dante accepts his leadership. Enter- 
ing the Lower World, they hear the lamentations of the 
poltroons, selfish souls driven out of heaven, and denied 
companionship even in hell, whose inmates despise them. 
In a place remote from all other classes of sinners, they 
run about naked, following a phantom flag, suffering from 
the stings of gadflies and hornets, while worms lick up 
their blood which trickles on the ground. Arriving at 
Acheron, the Poets encounter Charon, whose reproaches, 
addressed to Dante, are silenced by Virgil. Multitudes 
throng to the crossing. The sights and sounds of terror 
overcome Dante. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Multitudinous shades. 


“ Through me are found the grieving City's walls, 
Through me the wav is to eternal pain, 
Through me those lost are never found again. 
Fustice the Founder urged of my grim halts 
And Power Divine which reared the courts above 
And Wisdom Infinite and Primal Love. 
Save things eternal, was created naught 
Before myself, eternal I and drear. 
All hope surrender, ye who enter here.” 





Canto ITT. 29 


The Poltroons. 


Mine eye the legend’s sombre colors sought 10 
Above a gateway’s lofty arch of gloom ; 

‘The meaning ’s hard, it speaks an awful doom,” 

I to my Master said ; but he, as one 
Prepared, made answer: “ All distrust lay by, 
Within thine heart let slavish terror die, 

For we the place whereof I spoke have won, 
Where we the souls shall see in misery tost 
Who God, the mind’s best dower and prop, have 

lost.” 


His looks were looks of joy, his welcome hand 19 

Reached forth for mine, its clasp brought sweet 
relief, 

And into secret things led me my Chief. 

Here wailings deep and screams and sighs 
Stirred all the starless air of that black deep, 
Whereat at first I could not choose but weep. 

Tongues diverse, deafening yells, and horror’s cries, 
Accents of grief and voices deep and hoarse, 
And hands together struck with frenzied force, 


A tumult made which Its incessant whirl 28 
Strewed through the eternal tint of that grim air 
As sand when whirlwinds breathe on deserts 

bare. 

And I, who round my head felt wondering curl, 
Said: “ Master, what is this I hear, explain, 
And tell me, who are these so thrilled with pain.” 

And he to me: “This miserable mood 
Sustain the dreary souls of those whose shame 
Is that they lived without or praise or blame. 
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The Great Refusal. 


“ Mixed are they with that choir, nor bad nor good, 37 
Of Angels, not for rebels, imps and elves, 
Nor not for God, but only for themselves. 
Heaven chased them forth to save its zones from 
sou ; 
Receive them not the deeper parts of Hell, 
For over them the damned might triumph well.” 
And I: “ What makes them, Master, grieve and toil 
So bitterly?” He said: “ Attend and hear 
What I shall utter briefly to thine ear. 


“Cut off from hope of death they death desire, 46 

And their blind life’s so mean, the wretched 
ghouls, 

That they are envious of all other souls. 

The world for them ne’er had nor love nor ire, 
Justice and mercy treat them with disdain, 
And let us, too, from viewing them refrain.” 

But I, who looked, now saw an ensign borne, 
Which, whirling, passed along at such wild speed 
That pause it scorned, as doth a furious steed. 


Behind it, followed on of those who mourn 55 
So many that I ne’er could have believed 
That death had of the world such throngs be- 

reaved. 

And soon I saw among them those I knew, 
And saw of him the shade whom cowardice base 
Led, through his great refusal, to disgrace. 

Forthwith I deemed, and felt assured was true, 
That this the crew of poltroons base must be 
Whom God doth hate, and whom his enemies flee. 


Canto IIT. 31 


Charon. 


Naked they were, and crazed, the unfortunate flew, 
These objects of contempt, who ne’er did live, 6s 
While wasps and hornets them their venom give. 

The venomous stings bring blood their faces down ; 
The blood brings tears ; tears, blood, all seek the 

ground 
Where, at their feet, vile vermin gather round. 

And then, as I looked on, t’wards spaces brown, 
I people saw on a wide river’s side, 

Whereat I said: “ Master, and kindly Guide, 


‘‘Grant me to know who these are, and to learn 73 
What custom ’t is that makes them struggle quite 
To cross, as them I see by this faint light.” 

And he: “ Of things which now give thee concern 
Thou shalt be told when we our footsteps stay 
Upon the banks of joyless Acheron gray.” 

Then, with mine eyes cast down, and fearing much 
Some word of mine might have displeased my 

Guide, 
I silence kept until we reached the tide. 


When in a bark approached one whom the touch 82 
Of age had whitened, shouting as he came 
“Woe, ye depraved, woe, woe, and shame ! 

Surrender hope that ye shall e’er see Heaven! 

I come to lead ye to the other shore, 
To darkness, fire and ice forevermore ! 

And thou, to Death who hath not yet been given, 
See thou depart from those already dead!” 

But when he saw that I stirred not, he said: 
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The Shores of Styx. 


“‘ By other ways, by other ferries, thou gt 
Must passage seek, here ’tis forbid; no more ; 
A boat more buoyant must thee ferry oer.” 

My Guide to him: “Charon, thyself vex not, 
Thus it is willed where will and act are one, 
Ask thou no further question, but be done.” 

Then to the woolly cheeks, which thus had got 
A fitting answer, fitting quiet came 
While round the livid eyes rolled wheels of flame. 


But Charon’s words the other souls had bruised ; 1:00 
Weary and naked, crowned with misery’s wreath, 
Their color went, they rattled chattering teeth. 

God they blasphemed, their parents kind abused, 
Abused the human race, the place, the time, 
Their generation and their native clime. 

Then they withdrew, those grieved and wretched 

souls, 
All bathed in tears, back to that horrid shore, 
Souls who ne’er fear the God they should adore. 


Demoniac Charon, with his eyes like coals 109 
(That glow in furnaces keen collects the crowd, 
His stout oar those who linger smiting doud) 

As Autumn all the falling leaves controls, 
Till on the ground sees all its foliage sent 
The branch which erst with surnmer’s bravery 

bent, 

So, one by one, did Adam’s evil seed, 
At signals seek the other shore through choice, 
As doth a bird obey its master’s voice. 
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The hurrying Throngs. 


Thus on the sombre water they recede, 118 
And ere they from the thither shore are gone, 
Comes yet another crowd still pressing on. 

“My son,” the Master said, “all they who die 
The wrath of God beneath, from every land 
Together meet here on this marshy strand. 

And prompt they are, and with each other vie, 

For so are they by heavenly justice spurred, 
That yields to fear desire, and is preferred.) 


“‘ Hereby there passes never a good soul; 127 
Therefore if Charon sent thee words that stung, 
Thou now may’st know what ruled his bitter 

tongue.” 

When he had ceased, a fearful trembling shook 
The dusk abode with violence such that yet 
My terror bathes my shrinking frame with sweat. 

The tearful ground which Mercy so forsook 
Belched wind, and from it flashed a crimson flame 
Which all my routed senses overcame. 


I fell like one who slumber cannot brook. 136 


NOTES TO THE THIRD CANTO. 


10. “ The legend’s sombre colors.’ The inscription must 
be understood in a sense consistent with the teachings of 
revealed religion and also with Dante’s general plan of the 
universe. The nced of a place of punishment came with the 
fall of the rebellious angels. Satan, in falling, displaced 
earth sufficient to form the cavity of hell. And this displaced 
earth exists in the form of a mountain in the South Pacific 
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Ocean, the Purgatorial Mountain. The displaced earth car- 
ried in its upward progress the Garden of Eden on its sum- 
mit to the first sphere of the heavens. See Canto XI. 65; 
XXXIV. 28; and the last seven cantos of the Purgatorio. 

18. “ God, the mind’s best dower and prop!” Aristotle 
teaches that “the good of the intellect is the highest beati- 
tude;” and Dante says, in his Coszvito, that “The True is 
the good of the intellect.” Knowledge of the true God 
should, therefore, be the highest intellectual good. 

‘It is a most just punishment,” so teaches Saint Augustine, 
“that man should lose that freedom which man could not 
use, yet had power to keep if he would; and that he who 
had knowledge to do what was right, and did not do it, should 
be deprived of the knowledge of what was right; and that 
he who would not do righteously, when he had the power, 
should lose the power to do it when he had the will.” 

22. “flere wailings deep.’ Alberic, a monk of Monte 
Cassino, before Dante’s time, had, in his tenth year, a trance, 
wherein he lay nine days and nine nights. Therein he saw, 
in vision, Saint Peter and an angel. These became his 
guides through the Lower World. There they came to the 
mouth of the infernal pit (0s iafernalis dbarathrt) a vast gulf, 
dark, and emitting an intolerable stench, and full of scream- 
ing and howling. Near by was a serpent of huge size, bound 
by a great chain, one end of which seemed to be fastened in 
the pit. Before the mouth of this serpent stood a multitude 
of souls, which he sucked in like flies at each breath, and 
then, with the return of respiration, blew out, scorched to 
sparks. 

Other early representations of the Lower World are 
Cicero’s Vision of Scipio, that of Saint Brandon, that of 
Bishop Walkelin of Lisieux, and the Vision called the Ice- 
landic. The three latter are not lacking in the medizval 
element of the grotesque. 

. 29. “ The eternal tint of that grim air.” 
** Adsum, atque advenis Achcronte, vix, via alta atque ardua, 


Per speluncas saxis structas asperis, pendentibus, 
Maximis: ubi rigida constat crassa caligo inferum.”’ 
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(I come, but this moment arrived, from Acheron, struggling, 
through a deep and rugged pathway, through caverns formed 
of savage rocks, impending, immense, where abides the stiff, 
thick smoke of hell !) 

The foregoing Latin lines are quoted by Cicero from a 
thrilling drama which he states was popular in his day. He 
reveals neither its name nor the name of its author, but he 
states that its representation was keenly enjoyed by the 
Roman audiences, a large proportion of which, he adds, with 
a dryness of humor not unusual in the laurelled orator, were 
“the little women and the boys” (muliercule et pueri), an in- 
teresting aggregation so engagingly prominent in the seats, 
reserved and unreserved, of the Thespian temples of our 
own times. Zusculan Questions, Book 1, part 16. The hu- 
morists of post-classic times would say, instead of pueri, 
puericuli, small boys. 

34. “ This miserable mood.” Longfellow takes occasion 
here to remind the reader of Bunyan’s town of Fair-speech. 

“ Christian. Pray who are your kindred there, if a man 
may be so bold. 

“ By-ends. Almost the whole town; and in particular, my 
Lord Turnabout, my Lord Timeserver, my Lord Fair-speech, 
from whose ancestors that town first took its name; also Mr. 
Smoothman, Mr. Facing-both-ways, Mr. Anything, —and the 
parson of our parish, Mr. Two-tongues, was my mother’s own 
brother by my father’s side. . . . 

“There Christian stepped a little aside to his fellow Hope- 
ful, saying, ‘It runs in my mind that this is one By-ends of 
Fair-speech ; and if it be he, we have as very a knave in our 
company as dwelleth in all these parts.’” 

42. “ Nor bad, nor good.” “So then, because thou art 
lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of 
my mouth.” Revelation iii. 16. Macchiavelli’s epigram on 
Soderini seems also in point : 


“ The night that Peter Soderini died, 
He at the mouth of hell himself presented. 
*What! You come into Hell! Poor ghost demented, 
Go to the Babies’ Limbo!’ Pluto cried.”” 
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And we find, almost too severely intensified, the same idea 
in the ballad of Carle of Kelly-Burn Brecs: 


** She ’s nae fit for heaven, an° she ‘ll ruin a’ hell! ” 


Dean Church (£ssay on Dante, p. 45) supposes that Dante 
had here in mind the timid and vacillating chiefs of the fam- 
ily of the Cerchi, partisans of the White faction. 

52. “An ensign.” A whirling flag, borne rapidly along: 
the rallying-point of people of no fixed opinions, “ children, 
tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine.” 

6o. “ fis great refusal.” Milman, Ast. Latin Christianity, 
vi. 194, seems to entertain no doubt that here Dante means 
to indicate Saint Celestine the Fifth. But we hesitate to 
accept so severe an opinion until after an examination of the 
undisputed facts of history. ‘These facts show, in brief, that 
this saint and pontiff was a man of extraordinary piety, a monk 
of the Benedictine order, a hermit, and the author of several 
religious treatises. They further show that, against his ear- 
nest protest, he was elected to the pontificate in a very trou- 
bled time, and when he was of the advanced age of seventy- 
two years. ‘“ The news of his clection,” says Darras, History 
of the Church, iii. 414, “drew from him tears of grief... . 
While he gave himself up to the sweets of prayer and con- 
templation, in a cell which he had built in the midst of his 
palace, the government of the church was in a state of confu- 
sion. ... Men of judgment complained of such a state of 
things ; their complaints reached the ears of the pope. He 
had accepted the onerous charge only to avoid a seeming 
opposition to the will of God. In these complaints he heard 
the expression of the same divine will, warning him to cast 
down a burden too heavy for his weak shoulders. On the 
13th of December, 1294, the holy pope convoked the cardi- 
nals in a solemn consistory. He appeared before them in 
full pontificals, and read aloud his resignation of the papal 
dignity. Then stripping off all the pontifical vestments, he 
once more put on the modest habit of the hermit, and took 
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leave of the assembled dignitaries, who followed him in tears, 
recommending to his prayers the now widowed Church.” 

Such are the facts of history, and we are hardly justified in 
saving that they describe “a poltroon,” one “disgraced by 
base cowardice,” as they rather describe one controlled by 
sincere piety, by a lofty sense of duty. 

We have, at a recent date, the resignation, based on con- 
siderations of health, of an American bishop, Grace, of Saint 
Paul, and still later, and for the same cause, of an Italian 
cardinal, Jacobini, of Rome. Why should not a bishop of 
Rome, also, be privileged to resign? Is it not manifest that 
in some other hypothesis the solution of this question must 
be sought? Yet had this resignation, laudable or otherwise, 
important results. Cardinal Gaetano, afterwards Pope Bon- 
iface the Eighth, towards whom, later on in the Poem, Dante 
will evince, in repeated instances, an embittered hatred, was 
accused (with what measure of truth is matter of dispute) of 
intriguing with Charles the Second of Naples to bring about 
the resignation of Saint Celestine, with a view to his own 
elevation, and of conniving, after his resignation, with Ccles- 
tine’s consignment to an unhealthy place of abode, that his 
death might confirm his successor in his seat. And these 
accusations (whether true or falsc) were believed by two of 
the cardinals of the papal court, Jacopo and Pietro Colonna, 
and the other princes of the Colonna house. That house 
and all its allies opposed Boniface’s incumbency of the 
papacy, and refused to recognize his authority. The Pope 
exercised the utmost rigor, not only of ecclesiastical, but of 
martial, law against them, destroying their property both at 
Rome and at Praneste, and reducing them to beggary and 
outlawry. Naturally they resented such wrong and violence; 
naturally they had sympathizers in such resentment. And 
so stormed upon by embittered and insolent foes was this 
unwise and belligerent pontiff that, according to the state- 
ment of orthodox historians, the struggle exhausted his phys- 
ical streneth, and brought him, heart-broken and gricf- 
crushed, to a premature cnd. 
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Not seldom has the Roman Father, from his august seat 
in the Vatican, occasion to say, as the “ First Roman Father”’ 
said to his friend, and with a fuller significance : 

‘€* Quis jam locus,’ inquit, ‘ Achate, 
Quz regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ? 
En Priamus. Sunt hic etiam sua premia laudi. 
Sunt lachrym2 rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.’ °’ 


‘6 “What place,’ he said, ‘ Achates, is there now, 
What land remote, the circling globe throughout, 
That is not full with our unnumbered toils? 
There Priam see! E’en here is found his praise. 
For tears all history weeps, and touch all hearts 
Such tears.’’? 

A manuscript annotator has written on the margin of the 
passage in question: “The reference is to Matt. xix. 22.” 
This citation reads: “ And behold one came, and said unto 
him, Good Master, what good thing shall I do that I may 
have eternal life? . .. Jesus said unto him, If thou wilt be 
perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come and follow me. 
But when the young man heard that saying, he went away 
sorrowful: for be had great possessions.” It is the only in- 
stance, as a contributor to the Worth British Review, xi. 87, 
observes, wherein so glorious an invitation was declined, and, 
in his opinion, it affords a solution of the question of Dante’s 
meaning. 

Another opinion, however, may be adopted, that of Lom- 
bardi. Lombardi maintains, in view of the context, which 
indicates a familiar acquaintanceship with the person alluded 
to, that Dante’s allusion here is a political and local one, 
that he had in his mind some one of his fellow-citizens whose 
position and fortune could have saved the imperialistic party 
from its reverses, and by whom these valuable aids were, 
through avarice, or lack of public spirit, or craven fear, re- 
fused. Dean Church (Essay on Dante, p. 45) expresses the 
same opinion. 

78. “ Foyless Acheron.’ The river system of the Infernal 
World will be described by Dante in the Fourteenth Canto. 
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He traces its origin to the Island of Crete and the tears of 
Saturn personating Time. First flows from this sad source 
joyless Acheron, then sluggish Styx, then fiery Phlegethon, 
and, finally, frozen Cocytus. Thus we have the stupendous 
allegory, traced from ancient poetry and inspired prophecy ; 
the meaning of which, its sombre import, m condensed terms, 
is that the rivers of Hell are fed by the tears of Time. The 
import of the picture is sombre, but against it arises the 
joyful outlines of another, the glorious manifestation of the 
Christian Dispensation, a stone which shall break the statue 
in pieces, and inaugurate in its place a perennial reign of joy. 
82. “ When in a bark approached.” 


“ And hornible the ferryman who serves 

These miry waves and floods, Charon his name, 
In squalor wrapt, upon whose chin grows thick 

The long white beard neglected, and whose cyes 
Stand out in fire, while from his shoulders hangs, 
Tied in a knot, his kerchief, old and foul. His boat 
He poles, and manages with sails, — sails, pole, 
And boat encrusted o’er with rust, the rust 
An aged rust, — but new and fresh his age 
Seemed like a God's, so strong the old man was. 
Thereto rushed down a crowd immense, and filled 
The noisome banks; matrons and men, and Shades 
Defunct of life of heroes great of soul; 
And boys; and girls unwedded ; and on biers 
Stretched out, their parents’ eyes before, child-forms 
Beloved. As many were they as the leaves 
That in the early frosts of autumn fall, 
Or as the birds whose flying multitudes ficet 
Seek shelter from the storms when the cold year 
Comes in across the sea on sunny lands. 

*Whoe’er thou art who, armed, our streams doth storm, 

Say, do, why comest thou? Now, where thou art 

Stand still. Of Shades the place this is; of Sleep 

And drowsy Night... .’ 

To which remonstrance of the surly God 

Made answer brief the Amphrysian prophetess sage: 

* Designs like these exist not here. Let cease, 
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Therefore, thy warmth. For here no violence rash 
Our weapons signify. His cave within 
The mizhty Janitor his watch fore’er 
May keep, and to the bloodless Shades give fear, 
And still Proserpina chaste shall wisely rule 
Her uncle’s house within, unharmed by us. 
fEneas, he of Troy, renowned alike 
For proofs of piety rare and arms, descends 
Unto the depths of Erebus’ gloom, to seck 
His father out. If thee moves not such worth, 
If thou to piety proven like this, remain’st 
Insensible, yet let me beg that thou 
This branch would recognize, and it respect.’ 
And, thereupon, the branch which she had brought, 
Her bosom hid within, she to him showed. 
Then, down his heart sank: all its rage was gone. 
Nor more was said than this. He, wondering much, 
At sight of this the fateful branch, unseen 
Since long years gone, his coal-blue barge turns round 
And nears the shore. The other souls who sat 
The seats upon he thence drives forth, and clears 
The ship, whose ribs within at once he takes 
The huge AZneas. Groaned beneath the weight 
The hide-sewed boat, and much its gaps let in 
The marshy flood.”’ 

Sixth /Eneid, 208 et seq. 


and his realms are not unknown to Shakespeare: 


T passed, methought, the melancholy flood 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night.’’ 
Richard I11.,\. 4. 


This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery clouds, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-nibbed ice ! 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling.” 
Measure for Measure, iii. i. 


112. “ The falling leaves.” Ruskin made a study of 
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Dante, at least as to colors and tints, and, in reference to 
this passage, uses, in his A/odern Painters, iii. 160, the fol- 
lowing language: 

“When Dante describes the spirits falling from the bank 
of Acheron as dead leaves flutter from a bough, he gives the 
most perfect image possible of their utter lightness, feeble- 
ness, passiveness, and scattering agony of despair, without, 
however, for a moment losing his own clear perception that 
these are souls, and /Aose are leaves: he makes no confusion 
of one with the other.” 

Ruskin’s style, I submit, seems to rattle, somewhat, here, 
with the leaves. It, too, seems to be in a scattering agony, 
perhaps in what Miss Hutchinson might term: “A pious 
melancholy ?” 


CANTO FOURTH. 
ARGUMENT. 


Aroused by a crash of thunder, Dante proceeds with Virgil 
into the first circle of the Lower World, limbo, the abode 
of the blameless but unbaptized, who desire without hope. 
Christ, at his rising, exalted many of these to heaven. 
Here, provided with a clear atmosphere and pleasant sur- 
roundings, castled residences, pellucid streams, and green 
banks, he found the poets and sages and heroes of antiq- 
ulty, Homer and Horace, Lucan, Naso, Aristotle, Socrates, 
Plato, Hector, Czsar, Camilla, Penthesilea, and others. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. 


PERSONS APPEARING: The Worthies of the Ancient World. 


A CRASHING thunder-peal my deep sleep broke, 
And, as by rude force shocked, I, with a start, 
Aroused to consciousness my heavy heart. 

Erect, I fully to the scene awoke, 

Mine eyes some rest had had, and now around 
I looked with steadfastness to know the ground. 

Upon the awful brink of the abyss, 

’T is true I stood, where never-ceasing wail 
Gathers and breaks in thunders through the vale. 
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The Limbo of the Unbaptized. 


So dark it was, so deep, so far from bliss, 10 
So full of misty clouds, that though I turned 
Mine eyes throughout its bounds, they naught 

discerned. 

** Now let us into this blind world descend,” 
Began the Poet, and all pale was he, 

“I will go first, and do thou follow me!” 

And I, who had observed his courage bend, 

And change of color saw: ‘ How will it blanch 
My cheeks to come, when shrinks my leader 
stanch !”’ 


And he: “ The anguish of those tribes confined 19 
Beneath, paints on my face, for their sad sake, 
That pity which for fear thou dost mistake. 

Let us away, the devious paths to find!” 

Thus entered we, I glad to hear his words, 
The circle, first of those the abyss that girds. 

No murmurs here were heard, but only sighs, 
Which caused to tremble with the ceaseless care 
The eternal circle’s depths of peaceful air. 


For here no torment was, no guise 28 
Of pain, but sadness, through its wide domain, 
Rules multitudes of children, women, men. 

Said good my Master then: ‘* Thou dost not ask 
What quiet souls these are that throng herein ; 
Know then, at once, that they are free from sin. 

Merit they had, they honored every task, 

But baptism they had not, the gateway sole 
That leads towards the bright celestial goal. 
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The Fathers arisen with Christ. 


“And, seeing they lived before the Christian 
date, 37 

They worship not the Lord of Truth aright. 
This keeps myself from that celestial light. 

For such defects, we must forever wait, 
No fault but this restrains our progress higher, 
We sigh that hopeless is our fond desire.” 

On hearing this, my heart with sadness fell, 
Because in bonds like these, held in suspense, 
I knew were men whose lives gave no offence. 


“Sir, Master, I began, ‘‘ do thou me tell,” 46 
Desirous of that Faith to be informed 
Whereby are error’s works to ruins stormed, 

‘“‘ Hath ever any from this place gone forth 
Through merits of his own or others’ blest ? ” 
Herein a covert meaning was confessed. 

And he: “ New was I here, when came, where worth 
In all its features fair doth so abound, 

A mighty One with sign of victory crowned. 


“The shade of our first parent took he hence, ss 

Of Abel, Noah, Moses, famed for laws, 

The Patriarch Abraham, faithful to God’s cause, 
King David, Israel, they who in defence 

Of holy things waxed strong, and Israel’s sire 

And children, denizens choice of that high choir, 
Rachel, for whom he did so much, and yet 

Great numbers more, and made them blest, till 

whom 
None other souls were ever saved from doom.” 


Canto IV. 45 
“ L’ altissimo Poeta”’ is Virgil. 


Our progress, while his words flowed on, no let 64 
Nor hindrance suffered, and meanwhile we 
passed 
The wood, the wood I say, where souls were 
massed. : 
Our way was not yet far within that part 
Which nearest was, when, in the darkness there, 
I saw a fire which cleared its hemisphere. 
Still from it were we a small space apart, 
But not so far but that I inly felt 
That there a noble sort of persons dwelt. 


**O thou who dost all science gild, while vie 73 
The arts exalted, who are these whose place, 
Apart from all the rest, so beams with grace?” 

And he to me: “ The fame which merit high 
Hath gained them in that upper life of thine 
Makes them partakers of the grace divine.” 

Meanwhile a voice my willing senses caught : 

‘“‘ Let honors to the loftiest Bard be made: 
Returns, that hath been gone, his glorious 
shade!” 


Then, when the voice was silent heard I nought, 82 
And t’wards us came four shadows great ; nor sad, 
I thought, nor joyful were the looks they had. 

The Master good began to speak: “ Mark him 
That hath a war-sword in his hand, 
And who before the three advances grand. 

That Homer is, the sovereign Bard supreme, 
And next to him the satirist Horace moves, 
Ovid the third, Lucan the last one proves.” 
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The School of Poets. 


** Because each one of them adores his name,” — gt 
The sole voice sounded, “great the honor’s 
thence, 
And well they do such honor to dispense.” 
The splendid school thus saw I dear to fame 
Of that great Master of the loftiest song 
Who, like an eagle, soars above the throng. 
After a space together they had talked, 
To me they turned with salutating sign ; 
And thereat smiled that courteous Master mine. 


And 'to increase my joy, as on we walked, 100 
They of their honored number made me one, 
One of six shone upon by genius’ sun, 

Thus kept we on our way towards the light, 

Of things discoursing not here aptly placed, 
However much our tongues they may have 
graced. 

Soon came we to a noble castle’s site 
Encompassed round seven times with lofty walls 
Defended by a stream with prattling falls. 


As on dry land we pass the dimpling'stream, 109 
And through seven gates we with those sages go, 
And reach a meadow fresh with verdure’s glow. 

Eyes slow and grave with intellectual gleam 
Had people here, authority's tone seemed theirs, 
And that sweet voice which dignity declares. 

Thus to one side we gradually withdrew 
Unto a part where all could feast the eye, 

A luminous lawn, serene and clear and high. 
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The green enamel's carpet gave a view 118 
Direct of those great souls, whom that I saw 
I glory in my soul with reverent awe. 
Electra there I saw, and others famed, 
A‘neas’ self and Hector’s noble guise 
And Casar armed, he with the black hawk-eyes ; 
Penthesilea, among heroes named, 
And brave Camilla, and the Latian King, 
And sweet Lavinia with her wedding-ring ; 


And Brutus, Tarquin’s foe, Cornelia gemmed, 127 
Lucretia, Julia, Nanda pure of heart) 
And by himself stern Saladin held apart. 

Mine eyelids ell, with gentle feeling dimmed, 
But, raising them, I saw that Master Mind 
Sitting among a crowd whose honors kind 

And bright admiring glances made me know 
His philosophic family great, and there 
Plato and Socrates the nearest were; 


Democritus who taught how planets grow, 136 
Anaxagoras, Thales, and Diogenes, 
Zeno, Heraclitus, Empedocles. 

Dioscorides, too, I saw, who herbs 
Made helpful, Orpheus, ‘Tully, saw, nor missed 
Livy, and Seneca the moralist, 

Nor Euclid, measurer of the starry orbs, 
And Ptolemy, Hippocrates and Galen wise 
And Avicenna, and Averrhoes 
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Aristotle and others. 


The writer of the Comment great. Not all 145 
Can I outline, their wisdom, worth, and grace; 
Oft of the theme falls short the wearying chase. 

We who were six fall to a number small, 

To two; by another path we fare, 
Out of the still into the trembling air 

Where darkness hangs in folds that us appall. 


NOTES TO THE FOURTH CANTO. 


8. “ Never-ceasing wail.” 


** Auditus Stygiis gemitus resonare sub antris, 
*O detur miseris hinc procul hora brevis!’ 
Darmnatorum lamentabilis vox, Pope Leo XIII. 


24. “ The circle, first of those the abyss that girds.” This 
circle is known in theology as limbo, the border-land, from 
limbus, a border or edge. Therein Saint Thomas of Aquin 
recognized a limbus infantum, and a limbus patrum, the one 
containing the souls of unbaptized children, the other those 
of the holy men and women of the first dispensation, all or 
part of whom accompanied Christ in his ascent to heaven. 

Psalm Ixviil. (sometimes numbered Ixvii.): “... Thou hast 
ascended on high, thou hast led captivity captive ; thou hast 
received gifts for men....” The Hebrew seems to read, 
“...A multitude of captives,...” and “... thou hast re- 
ceived gifts 12 men;” that is, that the Almighty has given 
into thy charge the souls of a multitude of the worthies of 
the ancient world. 

And £piesians iv. 1-16: “. .. Wherefore he saith: 
Ascending on high he led captivity captive, and gave gifts 
unto men. Now that he ascended, what is it, but that he 
also descended first into the lower parts of the earth? He 
that descended is the same also that ascended far above all 
the heavens, that he might fill all things. . . .” 

Beheaded by the order of Herod, Saint John the Baptist 
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entered this /iméus patrum two years before Christ’s resur- 
rection, and, on Christ's ascension, accompanied our Lord 
to heaven. 

54. “A Afivhty One.” The reverence which Dante enter- 
tains for Our Lord prevents him from uttering his name in 
the Inferno and the Purgatorio. He reserves it for the cir- 
cles of the heavens. In the Twelfth Canto of the Inferno, 
line 38, will be found an instance similar to the present. The 
words used there are: “That One.” In the Sixth Canto of 
the Purgatorio, line 118, he will use the word “ Jove,” or 
rather, “ Supremest Jove,” to avoid the use of the Sacred 
Name; and even when arrived at the summit of the Purga- 
torial Mountain, in the Terrestrial Paradise, the name he will 
use will be that of a symbol, the “Gryphon.” Even in the 
Paradiso, he will permit no other word than “Christ” to 
rhyme with “Christ.” See the instances in the following 
Cantos of the Paradiso: The Twelfth, at line 71; the Four- 
teenth, at line 104; the Nineteenth, at line 104; and the 
Thirty-second, at line 83. 

66. “ The wood, the wood, I sy.” The repetition is Dante’s: 


“La selva tuttavia, 
La selva dico.”’ 


Dante’s idea seems to be that these souls were like the leaves, 
or at least, like the trees of a forest. The emphasis, it may 
be allowable to suggest, may be for a political purpose, to 
draw attention, thus early in the Poem, to the leaders of the 
Cerchi, the White Guelphs, imperialistic churchmen, a rural 
faction, “the party of the woods,” who had gained control 
in Florence, or had the promise of control, if their method 
should turn out to be equal to their fortune. 
80. “ Honors to the lofticst bard.” 


**Onorate I’ altissimo poeta.” 


The question arises who is this great Master? Who is the 
loftiest Bard ? 
Scolari and Lombardi, together with the more ancient com- 
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mentators, give their suffrages in favor of Homer; while 
Dolce, Speroni, Francesconi, the Rossetti family, and the 
modern commentators generally, give their votes in favor of 
Virgil. Cary, Longfellow, and Minchin express no opinion. 

The “voice” that hails Virgil is one from among the 
throng of poets. . 

86. “A war-sword.” Longfellow explains that Dante puts 
the sword into the hand of Homer, as a symbol of his warlike 
epic, which is a Song of the Sword. 

go. “ Lucan.” 


“ Quanto fraudata est tua gloria plena nitore, 
Corduba! quamque minus te Mantua docta veretur, 
Mantua, cui prime fulget nunc gloria palmz.”’ 
VERULANUS. 


106. “ A noble castle's site.’ The castle is sometimes inter- 
preted as representing seven branches of learning, Logic, 
Astronomy, Music, etc., sometimes as representing the Seven 
Virtues, Faith, Hope, Charity, Prudence, Temperance, etc. 
The rivulet is understood to symbolize Rhetoric or Elo- 
Guence. 

12t. “ Flectra.” Dante, in his A/onarchy, Book Second, 
says: “Electra is she who was the daughter of King Atlas 
of mighty name, as of both our Poet renders testimony, in 
the Eighth Book of the A:neid, where A:neas thus speaks to 
Evander : 

**©OFf Thum’s walls 
The builder first and father Dardanus was, 
And he good fortune brought to Teucnan tribes, 
Son he, as show the annals of the Greeks, 
Of Queen Electra, child of Atlas great, 
Atlas who holds upon his shoulders poised 
The ethereal orbs.’ ” 


Dante, here in his Commedia, places her in the companion- 
ship of ineas himself, and of her descendants Caxsar and 
Julia his daughter. 

122. “ //ector.”. HWomer’s impersonation of Greek nobility 
of character. 
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123. “Cesar.” The head of Dante’s ideal monarchy, 
which, like the ancient Roman Empire, he would have em- 
brace the whole world. — - 

124. “ Penthesilea.” 

‘“‘ There leads 
The Amazonian phalanx, shaped their shields 
Like the new moon, Penthesilea fierce, 
Who flames and rages in the midst of hosts, 
Her breast above a belt of gold thrust forth, 
A maiden warrior, with no fear of men.”? 
First ‘Eneid, 490. 


125. “ The Latian King.” 
‘* An aged King, Latinus, o’er the fields 
And cities ruled that quiet were with peace 


Continued long.” 
Seventh Avneid, 46. 


126. “ Sweet Lavinia.’ The bride of Azneas. 


** Her royal tresses fair and gem-wrought crown.”’ 
Seventh AE neid, 76. 


* The daughter fair and true.” 
Twelfth /‘Eneid, 606. 
127. “Brutus ... Cornelia.” 


‘* And proud of soul, avenging Brutus, comes.” 
Vision of Anchises, Sirth Eneid. 


Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, her jewels. No woman 
in history has a purer fame. 

128. “ Lucretia, Julia, Marcia.” All noble names. Dante, 
in his Conzz/e, iv. 28, uses the name of Marcia, Cato’s wife, 
as the symbol of the noble soul. 

129. “ Suladin.” Gibbon, in the fifty-ninth chapter of his 
Decline and Fall, thus speaks of the rival of Richard Coeur. 
de-Lion: “In a fanatic age, himself a fanatic, the genuine 
virtues of Saladin commanded the esteem of the Christians ; 
the emperor of Germany ploried in his friendship ; the Greek 
emperor solicited his alliance; and the conquest of Jerusalem 
ditfused, and perhaps magnified, his fame both in the East 
and West. . . . The justice of his divan was accessible to the 
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meanest suppliant against himself and his ministers; and it 
was only for a kingdom that Saladin would deviate from the 
rule of equity. While the descendants of Seljuk and Zenghi 
held his stirrup and smoothed his garments, he was affable 
and patient with the meanest of his servants. So boundless 
was his liberality that he distributed twelve thousand horses 
at the siege of Acre; and, at the time of his death, no more 
than forty-seven drams of silver and one piece of gold were 
found in the treasury; for, in a martial reign, the tributes 
were diminished, and the wealthy citizens enjoyed, without 
fear or danger, the fruits of their industry. .. . The Orien- 
tals describe his edifying death, which happened at Damas- 
cus; but they seem ignorant of the cqual distribution of his 
alms among the three religions, or of the display of a shroud, 
instead of a standard, to admonish the East of the instability 
of human greatness.” 

In this final note of praise, Gibbon alludes to the dying 
injunction of Saladin, which is thus given by Knolles, 4/%s- 
tory of the Turks, p. §7: 

“Mindful of man’s fragility and the vanity of worldly hon- 
ors, Saladin commanded at the time of his death no solemnity 
to be used at his burial, but only his shirt in manner of an 
ensign, made fast to the point of a lance, to be carried be- 
fore his dead body as an ensign, a plain priest going before, 
and crying aloud to the people in this sort: ‘ Saladin, Con- 
queror of the East, of all the greatness and riches he had 
in his life, carricth not with him anything more than his shirt.’ 
A sight worthy so great a King, who lacked nothing to his 
eternal commendation except the truce knowledge of his sal- 
vation in Christ Jesus.” 

Dante, also in his Conzito, makes kindly mention of this 
favorite of history and romance. 

131. “ Zhat Master Alind.” Aristotle, the Master of those 
who know, the father of the inductive philosophy, honored 
by Dante here as well as in his Conzito. Plato was his in- 
Structor, but Plato established a different school, the ideal. 
Socrates was a moral philosopher, concerning himself with 
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ethics rather than with physics, with the inner man rather 
than with outward phenomena. Thales, Heraclitus and 
Democritus flourished before the time of Aristotle, and 
probably suggested to him the theory of the origin of matter 
which bears, in our own times, under the patronage of Her- 
schel and Laplace, the name of the nebular hypothesis. 

Empedocles was an exalted scientist and patriot, to whom, 
before his death, his people accorded divine honors. Anax- 
agoras deserves his immortality, if only for his love of chil- 
dren: “ When I die,” he used to say, “let my memory be 
celebrated by giving all the children in the land a holiday.” 

143. “Avicenna.” A corruption of Ibn Sina, an Arabian 
physician and philosopher, a. p. 980-1037. The head of the 
Eastern School of Philosophy. 

144. “ Averrhoés.” An Arabian scholar, author of a transla- 
tion of Aristotle’s Works, and of a Commentary upon them, 
A. D. 1149-1200. The head of the Western School of Phi- 
losophy. 


CANTO FIFTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


The Poets descend to the second circle, the abode of the de- 
praved, lashed by incessant tempests of warring winds. 
Minos, the Judge of the shades, opposes the advance of 
the Poets, but is silenced by Virgil. Proceeding, they meet 
the shades of Semiramis, Cleopatra, Helen, and others, 
and hear from Francesca da Rimini the story of her crime 
with Paolo. Paolo’s lamentations so horrify Dante that 
he falls upon the ground as dead. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Minos. 
Francesca. Paolo. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Seramis, Dido, Cleopatra, Helen, 
Paris, Achilles, and others. 


From the first circle to the second, down 
Our progress bore, where less of space contains, 
As shows its wailing, greatly more of pains. 
Horrific there, in that sad air and brown, 

Sits grinning Minos, swift to examine crimes, 
And measuring his commitments by the times 
His tail girds round him. This I say: when there 
Before him comes each ill-begotten soul, 

It all confesses, and, expert, he ’ll roll 
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Minos rebuked by Virgil. 


His tail as often round him as degrees 10 
That soul should sink, for he at first doth know 
How deep in hell the guilty soul should go. 

Of these before him always stands a throng ; 

To judgment passes each one in his turn ; 
They tell; they hear; they seek their final 
bourne. 

‘“*O thou who dost descend these souls among,” 
To me said Minos, who, when he me saw, 
Suspended held the functions of the law, 


“Look how thou enterest, who thou trustest here; 19 
Trust not because the entrance-way is wide!” . 
My Guide to him: “And thou ’gainst him hath 

cried ! 

His fated going see thou hinder not! 

Thus it is willed where will and power are one! 
Therefore ask thou no more, but be thou done!” 

Begin to reach me now the doleful tones; 

Now am I come where thick lamentings hoarse 
Seem me to strike as violence strikes, with force. 


Void of all light the place was; harrowing moans 28 
Rise into bellowings like the sea in storm, 
When warring winds its marble plain deform. 

The infernal tempest which doth never rest 
The spirits leads within its whirling sweep ; 
And there they toss, all broken on the deep; 

And on the rocks, which all that place invest, 
Shrieks, moanings, lamentations, screams, com- 

bine ; 
There they blaspheme the Majesty Divine. 
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Semiramis. Dido. 


To torments such I learned were there consigned 37 
The carnal sinners, they who lust preferred 
To reason’s rule, and blindly, wildly, err’d. 
And as their wings on cold and wintry winds 
The starlings float along in crowded groups, 
So did that blast the evil souls in troops. 
It leads them, hither, thither, up and down; 
No hope they have they e’er will rest again, 
No hope forever for surcease of pain. 


And so those souls in hell’s eternal frown 46 
Were borne in windy strife, while uttering wails, 
Like streaks of cranes that chant on riotous 

gales. 

Whereat I said: “ Master, I fain would know 
Who are these people whom the darkening air 
So seems to lash and buffet, beat and tear.” 

“ The first of these was one of long ago,” _ 

He made reply, “she empress was and reigned 
O’er lands of various speech her vices stained. 


“And that luxurious ways might widely grow, ss 

And others’ faults her guiltiness overwhelm, 

She lust and law alike made in her realm. 
Semiramis she is, her realm the same 

The Soldan rules ; her consort Nisus; he 

Left her his throne when death’s knell set him 

free. 

That other shade was burned in love’s own flame, 

To her Sichaeus fatally untrue. 

There Cleopatra comes into the view.” 
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Helen. Achilles. 


I Helen saw, maker so long of ill, 64 
And saw the great Achilles who, at last, 
Through love the line of safety rashly passed. 

Paris I saw, and ‘Tristan, and until 
More than a thousand flitted, had he shown 
Me with his finger where love’s wrecks were 

strewn. pe 

After my teacher had to me named o’er 
The dames antique, the olden cavaliers, 
Bewildering pity brought me near to tears. 


*‘ Poet,” I said, “I would one favor more : 73 
To speak with those that there flit side by side, 
And seem so lightly on the wind to glide.” 

And he to me: “ Thou shalt them see when drive 
They nearer; then by that same love them pray 
That them impels, that they a moment stay. 

And raising, then, my voice ’gainst winds to strive, 
““O wearied souls,” I said, “ if none deny, 

Here stop for speech with us as ye pass by.” 


As doves, whom through heaven’s fields desire 82 
invites, 
With open wings and steady seek their nest, 
Borne by their will, by zephyrs bland caressed, 
From Dido’s company then these love-lorn sprites 
To us their course through that foul noxious air 
Directed, answering thus my kindly prayer: 
“QO living creature, gracious and benign, 
Who in this atmosphere of purple-black 
Us calls whose blood on earth has left its track, 
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Francesca da Rimini. 


“Tf were our friend that Potentate divine gt 
Who rules the universe, our prayer would rise 
To Him for peace to thee, who of our sighs 

And sad, perverse, misfortune piteous art; 

Of that which thou dost ask we'll hold discourse 
While stays the wind its customary force. 

The town which gave me birth is that thronged mart 
Where Po and his attendant streams descend 
Into that sea where streams so numerous blend. 


‘Love, which in gentle hearts is quickly caught, 100 
Enamored him of my fair form, whose fate 
Afflicts me even at this moment late. 

Love which, to one beloved, can be in nought 
Condemned, so strongly me enamored, too, 
With him, that even yet ’t is strong and true. 

Love us to one death led. For him whose hand 
Our life hath quenched Caina waits.” We heard; 
To us was thus set forth the oftered word. 


I bowed my head, for I could understand 109 
The love, the wound, and held my head bowed 
low ; 


The Poet said: “ What thinkest ? I would know.” 

“Ah me!” I answered, “what sweet thoughts are 
these! 

What longing led those hapless lovers on, 

Led to the woful pass, there lost and gone!” 
And then to them words which I knew would please: 

“Francesca, me thy torments cause to weep 

With grief and pity, heartfelt, strong and deep. 


: Canto V. 59 


Her Story. 


— = - 


“But tell me, in the time of those sweet sighs, 1:8 
What sign Love used, and how became confessed 
The sweet emotion trembling in each breast.” 

“Woe greater ’s none,” Francesca then replies, 
Than happiness to recall when misery stings: 
Thy Teacher knows the sadness of such things. 

But if such wish thou hast, learn then how grew 
Our plant of love; aithough my _heart-strings 

~ swell, 
I will, as one tear-choked, the story tell. 


“ One day we read, ’monzst histories old and new, 127 
Of Launcelot, how love held him in constraint ; 
We were alone, without suspicion’s taint ; 

At times the reading made our eyes to meet, 

At times the color in our faces changed, 

But one sole thing our fates all disarranged : 
When read we how, the queen's fond smile to greet, 
He kissed the lady, him, whom from my side 

No lapse of painful ages shall divide, 


“Thus mine for aye, my mouth all trembling 
kissed. 136 
Our Galahad thus the book and author proved ; 
That day we read no more.” And so was moved 
The other spirit, that his sad eyes missed 
No word of hers that he wet not with tears ; 
And pity made me faint and chilled with fears 
And gricfs; and fell I as the dead who nothing 
list. 


} 
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NOTES TO THE FIFTH CANTO. 


2. “Less of space.” Dante hereby calls attention to the 
shape of his hell, an inverted cone, the circles contracting as 
they converge towards the centre of the globe. 

§-11. “ Horrific... grinning Minos... with his tad.” 

** Stavvi Minos orribilmente, e ringhia: 
. colla coda...” 

Longfellow surmises that the tail is attached to His Honor’s 
seat of honor in compliance with the grotesque notions pre- 
vailing in the Middle Ages. Is it not probable that this fea- 
ture is introduced by Dante as expressive of his contempt of 
the court? Minos was king of Crete, and, according to early 
accounts, was, in his lifetime, called the Favorite of the Gods; 
and was promoted, after death, to be supreme justice of the 
Lower World, in compliment, presumably, to the equitable 
character of his super-terrene decisions. In the light of the 
Florentine annals it is quite possible that the Florentine 
judiciary had inspired Dante with a distrust of the bench. 
And the later and more reliable accounts as to Minos repre- 
sent him as an unjust judge and cruel tyrant. He is said to 
have been the author of the bloodthirsty decree compelling 
the Athenians to send to Crete periodically a tribute of seven 
youths and seven maidens to be devoured by the Minotaur. 

Dante will have occasion to speak in more favorable terms 
of the judiciary represented in the person of Nino, Judge of 
Gallura. To him in the Eighth Canto of the Purgatorio he 
will award high praise. This praise will be all the more 
honorable to Dante from the circumstance that Judge Nino 
is of the other party in politics. 

Virgil, in the Sixth A<neid, is more forbearing towards the 
infernal judge: 

‘* Nor were these seats deprived 
Of right of trial. Here a judge they had. 
The Seeker Minos moves the um, and calls 


The silent jury, and inquires of lives 
And crimes, and true indictments hears and weighs.”’ 
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Notes. 


20. “ Trust not because the entrance-way ts wide.” 


“6 From blood of Gods derived, 
Anchises’ son and Troy’s, the way that leads 
Towards the Avernian Shades full easy ts ; 
For, night and day, to all stand wide the doors 
To gloomy Dis; but to regain the path, 
The upward path, and breathe once more the air 
Of upper earth, this is the task, ay, this 
The labor is.’ ” 
Words of the Sibyl, Sixth Eneid, 126. 


- 48. “ Like streaks of cranes that chant on riotous gales.” 


“°T was as when give 
The Strymon cranes ’neath darkening clouds their cry, 
Filling the air with mighty sounds of joy, 
As forth their way they wing towards the north.” 
Tenth /Encid, 05. 


61. “ That other shade.’ Dido, the Tyrian Queen. 


*** T who my faith 
To dead Sychzus’ ashes failed to keep.’ ” 
Fourth /Enetd, 552. 


66 “ The line of safety.’ Enamored of Polyxena, one of 
the daughters of Priam, Achilles went unarmed to the temple 
of Apollo, where he was put to death by Paris. 

“TI know not how, but martial men are given to love; I 
think it ts but as they are given to wine; for perils commonly 
ask to be paid in pleasure.” Bacon, Essay on Love. 

71. “ The dames ... the cavatiers.” 

“* When in the chronicle of wasted time, 
I see descriptions of the fairest wizhts, 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 


In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights.’’ 
SHAKESPBAKB, Sonnet CVI. 


2. “As doves.” Doubtless Dante here had in mind the 
lines of the Fifth ‘Eneid, beginning with that stirringly ono- 
matopoetic one, the 213th: 


* Qualis spelunca subito commota columba,” 
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Notes. 





the starting at the sense of danger, the clapping of the wings, 
the launching upon the quiet air, the skimming the liquid 
way on almost motionless pinions. 

In the Autobiography of Giovanni Dupré, translated by 
Madame Peruzzi, at p. 140, a criticism is found on this pas- 
sage, wherein it is suggested, on the authority of Muzzi and 
Giusti, combatted by Cavalieri, to change the punctuation of 
this passage so as to make “will” apply to the “ love-lorn” 
companions of Dido, and not to the dove; on the ground 
that the lower orders of creation are not gifted with will. 
But the ground is not tenable: the lower orders are gifted 
with will adapted to their plane of being. The contest on 
the part of Cavalieri seems to bea just onc, and his name 
and those of many other learned scholars in the centuries 
behind us will make us cautious as to accepting the sugges- 
tion of Dupre. 

97. “ That thronged mart.” The city of Ravenna. Am- 
pére, who followed through Europe the footprints of Dante, 
in his Dantean Journey (J erage Dantesguc), describes his 
approach to Ravenna through its funereal pine-woods. “ Not 
long ago, Lord Byron evoked ” in that forest of seven leagues’ 
length, “the fantastic tales’? connected with its past, “and 
now he is himself a figure of the past, wandering in these 
melancholy woods. I thought, in travelling it, that the singer 
of despair had ridden along this melancholy shore, trodden 
before him by the graver and slower footstep of the Poet of 
the Inferno.” 

We may well suppose that Ampére had in mind the brik 
liant but despairing lines of Byron: 

** Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
’Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s verge: 
How little do we know that which we are! 

How less what we may be! The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolis on, and bears afar 

Our bubbles; as the old burst, new emerge, 
Lashed from the foam of ages; while the graves 
Of empires heave but as some passing waves.” 


= 


106. “ Love us to one death led” “~The desire of man 
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for the woman, but the desire of woman is for the desire of 
man ;” a distinction the stating of which Longfellow assigns 
to Coleridge. 

107. “Caina waits.” The place of punishment of mur- 
derers, the first division of the ninth, the lowest, circle, Canto 
Thirty-second. 

117. “ Griefand pity.” The distress of Dante at the re- 
cital by Francesca of her painful story arises not only from 
the nature of the recital, but also from the circumstance that 
he was under obligation for the kindest hospitality to Guido 
Novello her nephew. Francesca was the daughter of Guido 
Vecchio da Polenta, lord of Ravenna. She was contracted 
in marriage to the eldest son of Malatesta Vecchio, Lord of 
Rimini; but her husband, John the hipshot (Giovanni Scian- 
catu), being an unattractive person, she was deceived into 
supposing herself married to Paolo, his handsome brother, 
who, however, was proxy only for Giovanni. She naturally 
hated her lawful husband, and loved the proxy. Discovering 
their intimacy, Giovanni put them both to death with his own 
hand. 


121. “* Woe greater''s none.” 


‘“‘ This is the truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.”’ 
TENNYSON. 
123. “ Zhy Teacher knows.” 


“ Albcit the mind 
Is by the memory shocked, and from such grief . 
Recous.”’ 
Second /Eneid, 10. 

126. “ As one tear-choked.’ As in the case of Virgil we 
observe here, in the case of Dante’s second interlocutor (Vir- 
gil being the first), how robust his ghosts are! They have 
not the squeaking notes of those of Homer and Virgil and 
Shakespeare. They represent by due modulations of the 
voice, high or low, subducd or free, gay or solemn, every 
emotion. They are not ideal, trembling visions, but actual, 
rcal, palpable entities. 
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Notes. 


123. “ Launcelot.” Launcelot, called “of the Lake,” was 
one of the knizhts of the Round Table, and, in the pages of 
romance, is described as “the greatest knight of all the 
world.” He was the lover of Queen Guenever. The book 
called “The Romance of Launcelot of the Lake” was to 
Francesca and Paolo what Sir Galahad (Gallehault, or Gail- 
leotto) had been to Launcelot and the Queen. I quote from 
Delvan: 

“Chap. 39. Comment Launcelot et la Reine Geniévre 
devisérent de choses et d’autres, et surtout de choses amou- 
reuses. ... 

“La Reine, voyant qu'il n'osait plus ren faire ni dire, le 
prit par le menton, et le baisa assez longuement en présence 
de Gallehault.” 

In the Sixteenth Canto of the Paradiso, Dante will make 
allusion to another incident in this Romance. 


CANTO SIXTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


Dante reviving, the Poets descend to the third circle, the 
abode of the intemperate, where they meet a tempest of 
cold rain, hail, and sleet. Cerberus assails them, but Virgil 
repulses him by throwing a handful of earth into each of his 
three throats. Dante discourses with the shade of Ciacco, 
a glutton, who foretells to him the future state of parties 
in Florence. The Poets, conversing as they go, descend 
to the fourth circle. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Ciacco. 


PERSONS APPEARING: The spirits of the intemperate. Cer- 
berus. 


WHEN Came my senses back which me forsook 
Stunned by the misery of my kinsfolk twain, 
Which me with sadness filled and mastering pain, 

I torments new discern, nor can I look, 

Nor here nor there, that do not meet mine eyes 
New tortured souls in some new wretched guise. 

I now am in the Circle Third where falls 
Eternal, cursed, cold and heavy rain, 
Descending in one endless, changeless strain. 
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Cerberus. 


Large hail pours down in these dim echoing halls 10 
And inky floods and snow; and stinks the ground 
Whereon the darkling, putrid stream resounds. 

O’er those immersed therein the dog-like bark 
Of Cerberus swells; the monster’s three huge 

throats 
Drive fierce and strange their melancholy notes. 

Red eyes he hath, and gory beard and dark, 

His belly wide, and clawed his hands extend, 
His joy to clutch the souls, and tear and rend. 


They, in return, a howling send like dogs, 19 
One side from him they by the other save, 
And so, profane, the wretched turn and rave. 
When Cerberus us perceived midst those grim fogs, 
The monstrous worm his three mouths opened 
wide, 
And showed his tusks, while trembled all his hide. 
My Guide took earth up in his spreading palms, 
And three heaped handfuls then he drove direct 
Down the three ravening gullets with effect. 


For, as the dog whom feasting ever calms, 28 
His bark suspends when comes the meal he waits, 
And with it strains and battles and debates, 

So did the Demon Cerberus with his food, 

He who so thundered on those spirits sad 
That sudden deafness would have made them 
glad. 

Now walked we over shades by rain subdued, 
And seemed their emptiness vain a solid thing 
Whereon our feet in walking we would bring. 


Canto VI. 67 


Ciacco. 


All on the ground save one were lying prone, _—_37 
And he, when us he saw, sat up intent, 
And knew we thus he on discourse was bent. 
“O thou,” he said to me, “ who through this Hell 
Art led, see if thou me dost know. Life thine 
And fame were made before unmade were mine.” 
And I to him: “ Perhaps I cannot tell 
Who thou may’st be, changed so by anguish thou, 
But I recall not who thou may’st be now. 


“But tell me who thou art whose dolorous place 46 
And punishment keen, though than some less in 
woe, 
Yet in discomfort all the rest outgo.” 
And he to me: “Thy city, whose disgrace 
Its envy is, whereof the sack o’erflows, 
Me claimed in that clear life where sunlight 
glows. 
You citizens there me named Ciacco, so 
Would I indulge in gluttony’s baneful crime, 
Wherefore I languish here in rain and rime. 


“ And I, unhappy soul, am not alone, 55 
Since all ye see have sinned at rout and feast.” 
And then his lamentable piping ceased. 

To him I answered : ‘Ciacco, each sharp moan 
Of thy distress me weighs upon, and draws 
My tears sincere; but tell me the true cause, 

If that thou canst, why discord so assails 
Thy rended city. Hath it not one just man? 
And what may be his noble-minded plan ?” 
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Florentine Politics. 


—_— 


And he to me: “ When moderation fails 64 
And strife succeeds, blood shall be shed ; that fell, 
Hot, rustic party shall its foe expel. 

Then shall the victor fall within three suns; 

Then shall its foe prevail by force of one, 
A man by whom much trimming now is done. 

Then high with courage which a long term runs 
Shall the triumphant party burdens heap 
Upon its foe, which in its shame will weep. 


“One just man? Ay, I could name two; but none 73 
To them lend ear. On all, three sparks, 
Pride, envy, greed, have placed their fiery marks,” 
The lamentable sound its course had run. 
And I to him: ‘Go on, me stiél to teach, 
On me bestow a little further speech. 
Of Farinata and the Teggiaio say, 
Both men so worthy, and that league so sure, 
Mosca, Jacopo Rusticucci pure, 


* And Arrigo; of them, O tell me, pray, 82 
Where now they are, if thou perchance canst tell ; 
Doth soothe them Heaven, or doth them poison 

Hell?” 

And he to me: “ Amongst the souls more black 

Than these are they; crimes sink them in the 
abyss ; 
Descend so far, and thou ’It have proof of this. 

But if to the sweet world thou shouldst go back, 

I pray thee to recall men’s minds to me; 
No more [ tell, no more I answer thee.” 


Canto VI. 69 


The Resurrection of the Body. 


And thereupon his eyes a squint assumed, gr 
He me a moment viewed, and then, inclined 
His head, he fell where lay his fellows blind. 

And said my Guide to me: “ There lies he doomed 
Until the Angel shall his trumpet blow. 

In those last days of trial when comes Death’s foe, 

Each of those souls shall visit his sad tomb, 

Each shall resume that body he did leave, 
Each his eternal sentence shall receive.” 


Then through the mixture foul of rain and gloom 100 
We onward passed with paces slow, and talked 
Of that same future life as on we walked. 

Whereof I said: “ My Master, shall increase 
These torments after the Great Sentence sounds, 
Or bide as now, or shrink to narrower bounds ?”’ 

And he to me: “ From this doubt find release 
In philosophic truth which doth explain 
How that perfection brings of joy or pain 


“A finer sense. Although these people base 109 
Shall ne’er to true perfection come, yet they 
Shall nearer be to it than at this day.” 

Around still pass we on, to find the place 
Where the descent begins, still in debate 
With words more numerous than I here relate, 

Of Plutus here, man's foe, we come in face. 
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NOTES TO THE SIXTH CANTO. 


4. “ Discern.” In changing to the present tense, the trans- 
lation follows Dante. 
14. ‘ Cerberus.” 


“‘ And Cerberus huge these realms makes ring with sounds, 
There, as he hes, immense, in cavern couched, 
And from his triple jaws drives barkings fierce ; 
To whom the poet-prophetess, when now 
His triple neck she saw with serpents hiss, 
Threw, mixed with drowsy drugs, a honied cake.’” 
Sixth Ainetd, 418. 


The Demons presiding over the several circles are the 
symbols of the vices they represent: Cerberus, for example, 
of gluttony. 

52. “ Cracco.” The Italian word for pig. But it may be 
also a family name. Mr. Forsyth, in his “ Zéalian Journeys,” 
remarks upon the frequency of nicknames in Italy. He says 
that many Italians are known only by the names of the 
places of their birth, as Correggio, Bassano, etc. ; that some 
have names derived from their fathers’ occupations, as An- 
drea del Sarto, Tintoretto, etc.,some from bodily defects, as 
the squinting Guercino, and the dog-faced Cagnacci, etc., 
and some by their given names alone, as Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Guido, Titian. It will be remembered that Cicero 
was so named from a pea-like wen on his face, Cincinnatus 
from his frowsy hair, Coriolanus from his campaign against 
the Corioli, Torquatus from the twisted chain of gold; that 
Philippo Argenti had his name from the silver shoes of his 
horse; that John Guido of Mugello became John of Fesole, 
and subsequently, from the beauty of his saints and angels, 
Fra Angelico, the angelical Brother, and, finally, that Du- 
rante Alizhieri became, bricfly, Dante. 

The pursuit of the biography of our Ciacco is of course 
unimportant, but the gossiping chroniclers of the fair city on 
the Arno enable us to state that he was a society-man, and, 
like his tribe, irrepressible. No party, reception, ball, dinner, 
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was complete without this voracious Mr. Brewer ; his address, 
his volubility, his cool blood, made it impossible to “ shake” 
him. Of course in the intervals of fashionable dissipation he 
had time to entertain, and also to send forth, the abominable 
practical joke. For instance, a beau named Biondello gave 
the lying information to Ciacco that Corso Donati, on that 
very afternoon, expected company to dinner. Ciacco’s ef- 
frontery, as usual, dispensed with an invitation. He dined 
with Donati, but on very simple fare. To punish Biondello, 
Ciacco sent to the irascible Silver Philip (Philippo Argenti) 
an errand-boy with a bottle, instructing him to say to that 
important and excitable personage: “Signor Biondello de- 
sires you would erubinate this bottle with your best claret 
wine.” The boy propounded this message, but failed to get 
the wine, and in due time, the enraged erubinated Philip fell 
upon poor Biondello and gave him an unmerciful thrashing. 

Philip's patronymic was a double one. Named in full he 
was Philippo Cavacciuoli-Adimani. 

An Australian journal gives a history of the triumph, in 
1885, of a newly-elected member of the Colonial Parliament, 
wherein the leading horse of a tandem team, to which the 
carriage of the member was attached, wore go/den horse- 
shoes. 

54. “ Rain and rime.” Seems noteworthy the painful con- 
trast which Dante outlines between the “rout and feast” of 
the lives of these people on earth and their condemnation to 
the “ rain and rime,” and “ hail and inky floods,” and “snow,” 
and “ stench,” of their final abode. 

65-72. “ Blood... rustic party... shame” By the 
phrase, the rustic party, is meant, as we have seen, the Whites, 
the imperialistic Guelphs, called “ rustic” because having a 
rural orivin, the forests of the Val di Sieve. Their chieftains 
were of the powerful family of the Cerchi. The Blacks, their 
opponents, were led by the Donati. They were the church 
faction of the Guelphs. 

The trimmer is Charles of Valois, nicknamed Sansterre, 
Senzaterra, the Landless, brother of King Philip the Fair of 
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France. Dr. Carlyle would say, in his hearty and pious way, 
“There are trimmers enough in all ages!” ‘To the interter- 
ence of this Prince in Florentine politics Dante attributed 
his expulsion from Florence. 

In the notes to the First Canto allusion has been made to 
the Guelph and Ghibelline parties as the representatives of 
the rival claims of church and state, which so persistently 
disturbed, and still threaten to disturb, the peace of Christen- 
dom. Dante’s words here allude to only one incident in this 
interminable struggle, the Pistoian quarrel, dividing the peo- 
ple of Pistoia into the factions named above, the White and 
the Black, led by the divided family of the Cancellieri, the 
Chancellors, and having its excuse in debates, and finally 
wars, Over the question as to who should control the affec- 
tions of a lovely and enchanting girl. The Pistoian quarrel 
spread to the congenial soil of Florence. The Pope, Boni- 
face the Eighth, was invoked to restore peace. His peaceful 
ambassador, Cardinal Acqua Sparta, met with no success. 
Hlis military ally, Charles of Valois, restored the church fac- 
tion, delivered the imperialists to oppression and robbery, 
and, that he might add to the gravity of the situation, con- 
spired the death of the pontiff, averring that he had failed in 
his promise to him of the impcrial crown. 

Not but that through all these scenes of anarchy there 
were truces for repairs, so that through the unhappy city, 
stained with gore and swept by fire and famine, resounded 
the notes of joy and revelry, the music of the dance, the 
clinking of beakers, the noise of dice, the screaming of the 
gamblers, —a pungent satire, wherein, with mutual welcome, 
mirth and murder mingled. 

Giovanni Fiorentino gravely traces the origin of the Welf- 
Wibelung feud to a quarrel about a dog, and its stirring re 
newals to squabbles about women, but it is very easy to sup- 
pose that the pretext for outbreaks, a dog or a beauty, being 
wanting, could have as easily been made to turn on a calf or 
a handspike. 

73. “Lcould name two.” The names of these two remain 
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Notes. 


unknown. It is conjectured that one of them was Dante’s 
friend Guido Cavalcanti, whom he will bring upon the scene 
in the Tenth Canto. And a passage in Villani would seem 
to assign the honor to Barduccio and Giovanni Vespignano. 
Villani relates that they were holy men and bountiful in 
almsgiving, although daymen, a qualification which, it may be 
noted, Villani, although a layman himself, seldom omits. 

76. “ The lamentable sound.” Dante had ample reasons to 
so characterize it. As chicf Prior in June, 1300, he advised 
a wholesale banishment of friends and foes. Until now a 
Guelph, in an unhappy moment he connected his fortunes 
with the Ghibellines, in opposing the intervention of Charles 
of Valois. His own banishment followed, and upon that 
ensued the confiscation of his property, and the warning that, 
if he returned, he might expect death by fayot and torch. 

79-82. “ Furinata ... Arrigo.” <Arrigo’s history has not 
come down to our times. He is not again mentioned by 
Dante. All these were men of pure patriotism but con- 
demned for their personal faults. Their names will occur 
again in the Tenth, Sixteenth, and Twenty-seventh Cantos. 

85. “ Souls more black.” Wereby are intimated the coming 
gradations of punishment. 

106. “ Of yey or faina finer sense’ Such is the philosophy 
of Aristotle. And it accords with the teaching of Saint 
Augustine: “ Cum fict resurrectio carnis, et bonorum gaudy, 
ch tormenta malorum mayora ecrunt.” Inthe resurrection of 
the body, the joys of the good and the torments of the wicked 
shall be increased. 

But, Dante continues to say, the souls in hell shall gradu- 
ally advance towards perfection. 


CANTO SEVENTH. 
ARGUMENT: 


The fourth circle is reached, the abode of the avaricious and 
the spendthrifts. Divided into opposing ranks, rank rolls 
huge stones against rank, with mutual insult. Plutus here 
presides. He is rebuked by Virgil, and allows the Poets 
to pass. Virgil discourses of Fortune as one of the primal 
beings, and they descend to the fifth circle, the abode of 
the ill-natured. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Misers. 
Spendthrifts. 


PERSONS APPEARING: The shades of misers, spendthrifts, 
and the gloomy. 


“Han! Satan! Hah! Prince Satan!” as a hen 
Disturbed her clucking clamors widely spreads, 
Plutus began. But him the Sage not dreads 

Who all things holds in his far-reaching ken: 
“Him fear thou not, for in his power's despite 
This rock we shall descend, and in his sight.” 

Thus comforting me, to those excited eyes 
His words he turned: “ Peace, cursed Wolf, with 

speed 
Within let thee consume thy raging greed ! 


Canto VII. 75 


Plutus rebuked by Virgil. 
“For valid reasons here our journey lies ; 10 


Thus it is willed on high, where Michael’s sword 
Its vengeance wreaked on thy rebellious lord.” 
As when, what time doth break the crashing mast, 

Fall flat the wind-puffed sails, so fell supine 
That monster cruel at these words divine. 
Then down into the Circle Fourth we passed, 
With more experience of that dismal wall 

That of the world hems in the evils all, 


Ah, Justice great of God! Who can so vast 19 
And fearful an array of woes condense? 
Why doth our guilt to us such pains dispense ? 
As breaks the surge against Charybdis’ pool, 
As breaks the surge rock-sent, so here advance 
People ’gainst people, massed as in a dance. 
More numerous here they were than was the rule 
Elsewhere, and side met side with howlings great, 
Each soul before it pushing on a weight. 


The weights against each other clashed, and then 28 
Each party wheeled, and shouted on its way : 
“ Why holdest thou?” “ Why throwest thou 
away ?” 
Thus through the gloomy circle they again 
To the same base as that wherefrom they came 
Went back,their howls, their clash, again the same. 
So back and forth round, round, about their den 
The wretched creatures strove and clashed and 
sung 
Till drooped my heart all through with sorrow 
stung. 


Inferno. 


The Greedy and the Wasteful. 
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Canto VII. 77 


Virgil on Fortune. 


“ For all the gold that ’s coined beneath the moon, 64 
Or ever was, no weary soul 'mongst those 
In all these crowds could furnish sweet repose.” 
““My Master,” then I said, “or late or soon 
This Fortune, who her clutch doth fix, I see, 
On all sublunar things, say who Is she?” 
And he to me: “O creatures void of light, 
How great your ignorance dense! But lest thou 
err, 
Hear thou, and tell, what I adjudge of her. 


“ As He whose wisdom made in ether bright 73 
The wandering orbs of heaven, to them gave 
guides, 


That equal light might shine on all their sides, 
So Histranscendent care of worldly things 
A general minister wise and guide ordained 
Who over worldly splendors is maintained, 
To change from time to time the goods she brings, 
From race to race, from kin to kin, in dowers 
Beyond the hindrance of our mortal powers. 


“‘ Hence, here one people comes to high command, 82 
And there one fails, for on them all doth pass 
Her sentence hidden as a snake in grass. 

Your simple knowledge cannot her withstand ; 

She sets in order, judges, and declares 
Her laws and realm as th’ other Gods do theirs. 

No truce her permutations have. So oft 
Come things requiring change, she must be swift. 
She is it whom the angered people lift 
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Acheron and Styx. 


“Upon the cross, when they to praises soft gt 
Should turn their violent tongues, nor wrong 
With evil words the Goddess wise and strong. 

But she in bliss hears not the angry jar; 

Her sphere she wheels, her hidden rule sustains, 
And with the other Primal Creatures reigns. 

Descend we now to deeper woe. Each star 
That when we entered rose, now seeks the sea, 
And our stay here must not too lengthy be.” 


The circle now, unto the banks opposed, 100 
We crossed, near to a fount which, through a seam 
Itself hath made, boils and pours down its stream. 

Darker than purple-black the water oozed, 

And we, accompanying now the dusky waves, 
Followed the stream where it a strange path laves. 

A marsh this dreary streamlet makes, its name, 
When shores it reaches of malignant gray, 

Is Styx, its floods more grim and drear than they. 


And I, who stood intent to view the same, 109 

Saw muddy people in that bog effete, 

Naked and angry each when each would meet. 
And each the other would with fury smite 

With hands, head, chest, and feet; their rage so 

sore, 

Each with keen teeth the other maimed and tore. 
And, as we gazed together on this sight, 

The gracious Master said: “ See, son, the souls 

That anger damns, and look where further rolls 


Canto VIT. 79 


The Souls of the Morose. 


“This sickening flood, and see the bubbles 
break ; _ 118 

These bubbles are the sobs of those submerged, 
Sobs from their breasts by deep contrition urged ; 

Fixed in the slime they say, with hearts that ache, 
‘Sullen we were in that sweet air made bright 
By sunshine, sullen now in this sad plight, 

The lazy smoke of wrath our hearts contained 
Its alchemy vile works out in this vile mire,’ 
This hymn they gurgle, words fail their desire.” 


Thus passed we on the bank that marsh retained 127 
An arc not small of tilth in pit on pit, 
Our eyes turned on the souls that swallow it. 

At last a tower arose whose foot we gained. 


NOTES TO THE SEVENTH CANTO, 


1 “8 Mah! .. Prince Satun!’ ...as ai hen” In 
Dante's supreme contempt for riches he has imagined the 
God of Wealth to be a hen, clucking in alarm at the invasion 
of her domains. We may suppose that he had in his mind 
some scene in Florence wherein he figured as an unsuccessful 
applicant for an accommodation at bank. He probably has 
had reason to dread the bank-messenger, that opprobrium of 
noble minds, whom our own Webster, in his vexation, de- 
scribed as “the little short-legged, sixty-day man.” With the 
persuasions of Dante and Webster would scem to accord the 
more dignified testimony of Lord Bacon, Essay xxxiv.: ‘I 
cannot call riches by a more appropriate name than the im- 
pediments of virtue; for as the baggage of an army are called 
impediments, 80 are riches to virtue; they are necessary, but 
heavy, and they impede the march to victory. Of great 
riches there is no use except in the distribution of them; the 
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Notes. 


rest is but in idea. There is idea, custody, liberality, fame, 
inflation, but in solid benefit to the owner they are deficient.” 

Possibly, also, is here, as in the case of Minos, another 
instance of our Poet's contempt for an organized judiciary, 
for it would seem irom an anecdote recorded by Benvenuto 
Cellini, that he, Cellini, in Paris, heard a judge rebuke a dis- 
orderly person in court with the words: “ Peace, peace, 
Satan! Go! Peace!” and Cellini says that he has concluded 
that Dante and his companion Giotto, in their ramblings 
about Paris, heard these same words from the bench. Is it 
not possible that they might have been addressed to Dante 
himself, who, in his zeal to impress upon his artist-friend 
some favorite opinion, was disturbing the peace of the court- 
room ? 

12. “§ Thy rebellious lord.” “ Superbo strupo,” in the text, 
should be rendered proud ¢rvof, Satan and his followers. 
Cary, quoting the Dantean Monti and the etymologist Grassi. 

24. “As breaks the surge.” 


“ The ficht is Scvlla’s side, 
The left implacable Charybdis holds, 
And thrice, in deepest whirlpool’s gorge headlong, 
He sucks the waves, again to cast them forth 
By turns, and lashes with his spray the stars.” 
Third fEneid, 419. 


26. “Side met side.” In desperate clash here meet the 
parsimonious and the prodigal. In patient and penitent 
mood they walk together the terraces of Purgatory. Twen- 
tieth Canto. 

47, 48, 58. “ Popes ... and Cardinals... ll keeping.” 

“Avarice, after the description of Seint Augustine, is a 
likerousnesse in herte to have erthly thinges. And under- 
stond wel, that avarice standeth not only in land ne catel, 
but som time in science and in glorie, and in every maner 
outrageous thing is avarice.” Chaucer, Lersones Tale, p. 
227. 

In the corrupt and venal times in which Dante lived his 
soul was stirred with strong disgust at the use to which 
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Notes. 


money was put for the perversion of public and private jus- 
tice, and at the unworthy means taken for its acquirement; 
and in the close of the Seventeenth Canto of the Paradiso 
he will say that he selects high examples that his reproof 
may have greater weight. He will compare himself to the 
storm which strikes first the highest summits. 

68. “ Fortune.” 


*“ It chanced the song that Enid sang was one 
Of Fortune and her wheel, and Enid sang: 

*Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud 3 
Turn thy wild wheel through sunshine, storm, and cloud 3 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


*©* Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown; 
With that wild wheel we go not up nor down ; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


8¢ * Smile, and we smile, the lords of many lands, 
Frown, and we smile, the lords of our own hands; 
For man is man, and master of his fate. 


*©* Turn, turn, thy wheel above the staring crowd; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud : 
Thy wheel and thee we ncither love nor hate.’ ” 
TENNYSON. 
84. “Asa snake in grass.” 
* Latet anguis in herba.” 


: Pastoral of Palamon, 93. 
105. “ Zhe stream.” 


“To him the long-lived priestess answer made: 

* Anchises’ son, thou very child of heaven, 
The stagnant depths thou seest Cocytus are 
And Styx, that Styx whereby the Gods with awe 
Make solemn oath, an oath they fear to break.’ ” 


Sixth sEneid, 322. 


129. “ That swallow it.’ Dean Plumptre observes that 
this entire Canto is substantially a protest against the plu- 
tocracy of Florence. 


CANTO EIGHTH. 
ARGUMENT: 


The sixth circle succeeds, in which, first, is the marsh for the 
arrogant, with its signal tower; and, next, the iron walls 
of Dis, gleaming with the vermillion of eternal flames. 
Ferried over the marsh by Phlegyas, the Poets are denied 
access to the City of Dis by a band of fallen Angels, but 
Virgil declares that aid will be sent to effect their admis- 
sion. In the boat of Phlicgyas, Virgil, to reassure Dante 
against an attack by Philippo Argenti, kisses Dante. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Phle- 
gyas. Philippo Argenti. The fallen Angels. 


PERSONS APPEARING : The shades in the marsh of the arro- 
gant. The shades in the flames of the heretical. 


CONTINUING in my narrative’s course: Before 
The foot we reached of the high tower, our sight 
Went upwards to its summit’s rocky height, 

Because of flamelets twain it kindling wore, 

Put there as on we looked, and in the rim 
Of that our view, a counter-signal dim. 

To him of all intelligence wide the sea 
I, turning, said : ‘* What doth this say ? and what, 
And by whom, is yon fire on that far spot?” 


Canto VIII. 83 


Phlegyas. 


He thus: “ Thou o’er the squalid waves may’st see 10 
What will their purpose plain to thee reveal, 
If that the fen’s fog doth not it conceal.” 

Never did cord an arrow drive so swift 
Along the i..zhway of the tenuous air 
As came a little bark, which saw I there, 

On through the water’s murky foam and drift, 
To where we stood, steered by one steersman sole, 
Whose voice we heard: “ Art thou arrived, base 

soul?” 


“O Phlegyas, Phlegyas, thou this time in vain 19 
Dost vaunt,” thus spake my Lord, “with thee 
our stay 
Will only us to pass the wash delay.” 
As one who listens much against the grain 
To some gross fraud which comes before his path, 
So Phlegyas grew, as rose his gathering wrath. 
Took in the skiff his seat mine honored Guide, 
And after him my place me bade assume, 
Me, whose sole weight the argosy seemed to doom. 


Soon as our seats we took she rode the tide, 28 
But this time deeper cut her ancient prow, 
Not often bearing such a weight as now. 
Whilst through the stagnant slime our keel sped on, 
Before me rose one drenched with mire, who said : 
“Who ’rt thou, before thy time amongst the dead?” 
And I to him: “If here, I am soon gone, 
But thou, who may’st thou be, whose lowering 
scowl 
Answers so well to this thy person foul ? ” 
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Silver Philip. 


“ Thou seest,” he said, “ that I am one who weep.” 37 
And I to him: “ With weeping, then, and woe, 
Damned soul, remain; though filthy, thee I 

know.” 

Then stretched he to the boat both hands, but deep 
My wary Master watched, and thrust him off: 

“ Begone there, with the other dogs, thou scoff!” 

Then put my Master round my neck his arms, 
And kissed my face. “Thou dear indignant one,” 
He said, “her bless I who bore such a son! 


“An arrogant personage, he his wild alarms 46 
Oft in thy world dispensed ; ne’er he displayed 
Of good one jot; hence rages here his shade. 

How many there now deem themselves great kings 
That here shall lie as lie the swine in mire, 

And there shall memories leave reviled and dire!” 

And I: ‘My Master, so I hate ill things, 

Of him plunged in this swill I crave the sight 
Ere it we quit; I hope for this delight.” 


And he to me: “ Before the boat we beach 55 
Thou shalt be satisfied, for it is meet ° 
That such a wish should its fulfillment greet.” 
And now I saw the muddy people reach 
For that vile soul, and him so rend that praise 
And thanks to God e’en now for it I raise. 
All cried: “ At Philippo Argenti!” He, 
By his wild Florentine frenzy urged, set keen 
His own teeth in himself, in raging spleen. 


Canto VIII. 85 


The City of Dis. 


Here left we him, henceforth of his filth free. 64 
But smote mine ears a wailing, and intent 
Mine eyes unbarred upon the view I bent. 
And said the Master kind: “ Now, son, draws nigh 
The City that is named of Dis, her state, 
Her citizens stern, and all her company great.” 
And I: ‘My Master, now mine eyes espy 
Its mosques distinctly in the valley there, 
Red as if just from out the furnace-glare.” 


And unto me he said: “ The eternal fire 73 
Which causes that within they glow, doth tell 
In redness, as thou see’st, in this base hell.” 
We the deep fosses trod in coming nigher, 
Whose moats that joyless city’s walls environ ; 
To me the walls seemed as if made of iron. 
But not before a circuit long was passed 
Did we attain the place the boatman cried: 
“‘ Now forth, the entrance see here by your side! ” 


Above the gates I saw a concourse vast, 82 
More than a thousand spirits rained down from 
heaven, 


Who angrily exclaimed: “To whom ts’t given 
Without death’s doom the kingdom of the dead 
Toenter?”’ And made sign my Master sage 
With them he would in secret speech engage. 
Then of their great disdain a portion fled ; 
“Come thou alone,” their answer was, ‘ depart 
Let him, invader of this kingdom's heart ! 
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The Demons resist the Poets. 


“ His foolish way let him return alone ; 1 
Try, if he can ; for thou shalt here remain, 
Thou who wouldst him guide through the dark 

domain.” 

Judge, O my Reader ! whether at the tone 
Of this I loss of comfort felt ; my mind 
Was fixed that thence my way I ne’er should find. 

“O my dear Guide,” I said, “ who me more times 
Than seven to safety hast restored, and caught 
From perils deep wherewith my path was fraught, 


“Leave me not so undone; let us betimes, 100 
If to go further be to us denied, 
Retrace our steps together, side by side!” 

And then that Lord who me had thither led 
Said: “Fear not; for our passage none can take 
From us away ; such did the promise make. 

But thou, wait here for me; be amply fed 
And comforted thy spirit with good hope, 
For thee I will not leave in hell to grope!”’ 


Then goes the Master sweet, and leaves me here ; t09 
And I remain in doubt ; for in my head 
Keep aye and no a ceaseless rivalry dread. 
That which he offered them I could not hear, 
But with them he had not long stood, when they 
Rushed scrambling in as in a rout or fray, 
And ‘gainst my Master's breast the gates closed fast, 
Who stayed without, and me with slow steps 
sought, 
His treaty with the foe thus come to ncught. 


Canto VIII. 87 





Virgil reassures Dante. 


Not bold his eyes upon the ground were cast, 1:8 
And thus he said, with hesitating sighs : 

“Who me to see the doleful halls defies ? ” 

And unto me: “ Thou, be not thou dismayed 
Though I should angry be, for nought within 
Can they contrive wherein I will not win. 

Not new their insolence is now here displayed ; 

At a less secret gate they showed it once, 
Whereat no bar the visitor’s steps affronts. 


“Thou sawest the mortal scroll above its arch ; 127 
And passing now, on this its hither side 
And unattended down the circles wide, 

Comes One, a host in our victorious march!” 


NOTES TO THE EIGHTH CANTO. 


1. “Continuing in my narrative’s course.” Some of the 
commentators maintain that these words sustain the suppo- 
sition that the Cantos preceding the present one were written 
prior to the Poet’s exile. I incline, however, to the opinion 
of Dr. Carlyle, that Dante uses these words because the pres- 
ent Canto is the first one which takes up a narration of an 
incident in continuation of a partial recital of it in the pre- 
ceding Canto. 

4. “ Flamelcts twain.’ The number of the flamelets indi- 
cates the number of the souls applying for ferriage. The 
“counter-signal ” is “dim” because on the distant towers of 
the City of Dis, and is given as responsive to the “ flamelets 
twain.” 

18. “ Phlegvas.” Phiezyas was King of the Lapithz, and 
father of Ixion and Coronis. #Ie was so incensed against 
Apollo for violating his daughter, Coronis, that he set fire to 
the temple of the God at Delphi. For this sacrilege he was 
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cast into Tartarus. His punishment there was to stand be- 
neath a huge impending rock, always about to fall upon him. 


** And there Phlegyas, too, his cry 
Most wretched raises, and throughout the shades 
His testimony sends with ringing voice : 
* Be warned, and follow righteousness, nor Gods 
Contemn.’”’ 
Sixth Aeneid, 618 


27. “ Whose sole weight.” 


‘*The other souls who sat 
The seats upon he thence drives forth, and clears 
The ship, whose ribs within at once he takes 
The huge Eneas. Groaned beneath the weight 
The hide-sewed boat, and much its gaps let in 
The marshy flood.’’ 
Sixth Aineid, 41. 


36. “ One who weep.” Refuses to tell his name. Bocca 
degli Abbati is another instance of such refusal, in the Thirty- 
second Canto. The name, Dr. Carlyle remarks, none but 
the basest spirits refuse. 

61. “ Argenti.” An incident in the life of this Florentine 
terror has becn given in the notes to the Sixth Canto Doubt- 
less Dante, in these lines, intended to convey an expression 
of his intense dislike for him, and he has succeeded. The 
vehemence of the passage suggests the lines of Claudian on 
the fall of Rufinus: 


‘6 Sxpe mihi dubiam traxit sententia mentem, 
An Superi curarent terras, aut nullus inesset 
Rector, et incerto fluerent mortalia casu. 
Abstulit hune tandem Rufini peena tumultum, 
Absolvitque Deos; nam non ad culmina rerum 
Injustos crevisse queror ; tolluntur in altum 
Ut lJapsu graviore ruant."" 


78. “ Made of iron.” 


“ Looked now /Eneas, and beneath the rock 
That now at once upon his left hand frowned, 
Saw stronzholds deep, which by a triple wall 
Were fortified. Round this a river ran, 


Canto VIII. 89 


Notes. 


Both deep and wide, Tartarean Phiegethon hot, 
Its torrent flames torn midst resounding rocks. 
And opposite these arose the mighty gates 
And adamantine piers of solid bulk 
With which no force of man could vie, nor power 
Of heavenly denizen nor steel be found 
Whose edge they would not turn like melting wax. 
Far upwards soars the iron citadel stern, 
And there Tisiphone in bloody robe 
Whereof the folds are in her girdle tucked, 
Keeps sleepless guard upon the vestibule red 
Both night and day.”” 

Sixth Aineid, 548. 


97. “ More times than seven.” Venturi calls attention to 
the fact that the commentators give themselves great concern 
to make the tally justify Dante’s generalization. It seems to 
me to be very simple. There are the three beasts, and then 
Charon, Minos, Cerberus, Plutus, and Phlegyas, eight. 

124. “ They showed tt once.” This same insolence, Virgil 
asserts, these same demons exhibited towards our Saviour, 
when he, through the unbarred gate through which the Poets 
had passed, descended into the Lower World. Already, 
Virgil says, an Angel has passed that gate to bring aid to the 
Poets. 


CANTO NINTH. 


ARGUMENT : 


Awaiting their deliverer, they observe the Furies, when ap- 
proaches an Angel sent from heaven, who with his wand 
waves open the gates, and they enter the place of the 
tombs of the heretical, in the sixth circle. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: The Angel. Dante. The shade of 
Virgil. Megera. Alecto. Tisiphone. 


PERSONS APPEARING: The shades of the heretical. 


BuT cowardice on my face its color showed, 
Which when he saw, as he to me turned back, 
Quelled he a sign Ass courage too was slack. 

He stopped attentive, just as is the mode 
Of one who listens, for his eye in vain 
Might through that gloom and fog impervious 

strain. 

“Why, sure it must be that this joust we gain,” 
He said, “...if not...aid she assured, such 

aid! 
But O how long our Ally is delayed!” 


Canto IX. gI 


Virgil’s former infernal Journey. 





I noted well how of his broken strain 10 
The last words covered those that went before, 
Which not the same interpretation bore. 

But in his qualms I felt myself concerned, 

For mayhap my interpretations wronged 
The true intent which to his words belonged. 

“Into this shell’s base depths hath it been learned 
That any from that circle downward went, 

That happier place whose throngs from hope are 
rent?” 


Made I this question, and he, answering, said: 19 
“This journey whereon now with thee I fare 
That any one of us doth make is rare. 

*T is true that once before, here ’mongst the dead, 
I made my way, through sour Erictho’s spell, 
Who souls recalled again in flesh to dwell. 

Not long had I of flesh divested been 
When me a soul to bring from Judas’ round 
She made to pass within that wall’s dread bound. 


“That round ’s the lowest place of death and sin, 28 
The darkest, the most distant from the skies. 
Well do I know the way, fear not, I thee advise. 

This marsh wherefrom the mighty stench doth come 
Girds that sad City to whose avenues gray 
We cannot but through anger make our way.” 

And more he said wherein my memory ’s dumb, 
Because upon a tower mine eyes were bent 
Whose summits glowed with tints from hell-fire 

sent. 


92 Inferno. 


The Furies. 





There, all at once, three Furies stand I saw, 37 
Infernal, stained with blood, in act, in limb, 
Like women, but in every feature grim. 

Girt them green hydras with a horrid awe, 

And snakes and lithe cerastes tresses made 
Which round their brows in venomous motion 
played. 

And he, who well the handmaids knew of her 
Eternal misery’s queen, was moved by care: 
“Of these, the fierce Erynnes, be thou ware! 


“She on the left Megara is, and stir 46 
Sad tears Alecto on the right, midway 
Tisiphone stands.” And naught else did he say. 

Each one was rending with her claws her breast 
And smmiting; each so loudly, bitterly, cried 
That close I sought in fear the Poet’s side. 

“Let come Medusa that her vengeful crest 
May change him into stone; Theses’ assault 
Was but too lightly punished, through our fault!” 

But said the Master: ‘“‘ Turn thy back, and close 55 

- Thine eyes, for should the Gorgon meet thy sight, 
Thou ne’er again wouldst see the bright world’s 

light.” 

And me, himself, the Master turned, and rose 
In him distrust of mine own hands, for held 
His hands mine eyes, and thus all light dispelled. 

O ye of healthful minds, with wonder greet 
The lore which lurking-places fit receive 
Beneath the veil which mystic verses weave ! 


Canto IX. 93 





The Angel arrives. 





And now upon the turbid stream’s deep seat 64 
A clangor comes, whence trembling seized both 
shores, 


A crashing sound as when the hurricane roars 
And rush to contlict winds impetuous borne 

By temperatures adverse, and in their might 

Superb the forest’s quivering monarchs smite, 
Whose limbs fly wide, torn, mangled in their scorn, 

The while the dust-cloud leads sublime the front 

And covert makes wild beasts and shepherds hunt. 


Mine eyes he loosed, and said: “ Turn now 73 
Thy nerve of vision on that foam antique 
That which confused the denser smoke-clouds 

seek.” 

I saw. For then, as frogs the water plough 
Before their foe the serpent, till each squats 
Upon the bottom in whatever spots, 

So before me, who passed with feet unwet 
The Stygian ferry, ruined souls I saw 
More than a thousand routed by his awe. 


Waved he that gross air which his countenance met 82 
With his left hand away; this oft he did, 
And wearied only seemed of this not rid. 
Perceived I well a Messenger high he came 
From Heaven, and to my Master turned, 
Whose sign me quict made and bowed ’fore him 
divine. 
Ah! how with indignation’s noble flame 
He seemed replete! He reached the gate, it knew 
Resistance none, his wand it open threw. 


04 Inferno. 


And rebukes the Demons. 


““O ye outcasts from Heaven,” he said, gt 

Upon that threshold horrible, “ why swells 

This insolence rash that in ye hateful dwells? 
Wherefore refractory are ye, nor in dread 

Of that high Will whose objects ne’er can fail, 

And which hath often made ye weep and wail? 
Why ’gainst the Fates contend? Your Cerberus 

still, 
If ye recall it, bears his throat and chin, 
For doing thus, peeled of their lawless skin.” 


No word to us he spake; his task to fill 100 
Seemed all his care; like one Me looked who men 
Before him grouped gave little of his ken. 

Returned he by the Stygian way, and we 
Our feet towards the city moved, secure 
In those high words given by that presence pure. 

We entered it of all contention free, 

And I, who knowledge wished to gain, sought out 
What state of things might be in that redoubt. 


Mine eyes, at once sent round, me soon informed 109 
That spread on either hand a spacious plain 
Filled full with every sorrow, ill and pain. 

As is the ground by sepulchres all deformed 
At Arles where sinks the Rhone in stagnant 

pools, ; 
Or where Quarnaro Italy’s confines rules, 

So is ’t uneven in this grievous place, 

So here on every side do graves abound, 
Only that here the mode is bitterer found. 


Canto IX. 95 


The Arch-Heretics. 


For midst them here flame flame would chase, 118 
Whereby such glowing heat they all would take 
That heat in no craft hotter iron can make. 

Raised up their covers were, and thence 
Proceeded moans so sad, and of such store 
That seemed they those of spirits wounded sore. 

‘““My Master, who by sighs like these intense,” 

I asked, ‘“‘are they who make their presence 
known 
Within these chests? They utter moan on moan.” 


And he to me: “The Arch-Heretics are those, a7 
With all their followers vain of every sect; 
More numerous are they than thou wouldst 
suspect. 
Like with its like in these tombs glows and glows, 
But in degree, not all with heat so vast.” 
Then, turning to the right hand, on we passed 
These fires betwixt and where the battlements rose. 


NOTES TO THE NINTH CANTO. 


1-8. “ Cowwardice... tf not....” Virgil hesitates ; Dante is 
dismayed. The occasion is appropriate for the introduction 
by Dante of the imitation of a feature of the Aineid, the 
dramatic pause. This pause occurs, as mysclf and those 
critics who concur with me maintain, in those Books of the 
“-neid wherein strong emotion plays a part. In my transla- 
tion of Virgil I have indicated, at pages 102 to 105 of the 
first volume, and have treated spccially in the notes, forty- 
nine instances of this dramatic pause indicated bythe Shorter 
Line. They are found in greater number in the Second 
Book, that which describes the Fall of Troy, a Book abound- 
ing in intense feeling. 
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Notes. 


8. “Aid she assurcd, such aid.” Beatrice gave the assur- 
ance in her intervicw with Virgil treated of in the First and 
Second Cantos. 

23. “Erictho.”” This Erictho is usually supposed to be a 
sorceress of Thessaly, who in the Civil War between the rival 
factions of Pompey and Czesar, was applied to by Sextus, the 
son of Pompey, to summon up a spirit who should foretell 
to him the issue of the war. It would seem that this same 
sorceress, 


‘* Who souls recalled again in flesh to dwell,” 


was Virgil’s patroness in a former journey made by him 
through the Lower World. He is now under better guid- 
ance, but even under her auspices, he made, as the moderns 
would say, the round trip. It would seem that his errand 
was to bring back a soul from “ Judas’ round,” the ninth and 
last circle of the abyss, a soul we may suppose unduly con- 
signed to that abode of infamy. His errand was, therefore, 
as becomes so amiable a Poet, in the interest of charity. The 
remark applies widely through the Commedia, that Dante 
omits no opportunity to show his devotion to Virgil, and his 
appreciation not only of his literary, but of his personal, 
characteristics. 

Cary notes that here seems to be an anachronism on the 
part of Dante, because, as Virgil survived the Civil War, he 
could not have availed himself of the services of Erictho. 
But this does not follow. Some of these gifted ladies lived 
almost incredible lengths of time: the Cumzan Sibyl, for 
instance, fifteen hundred years. And, it would seem, from 
the researches of Lombardi, that there was probably another 
Frictho, and that both these sorceresses were supernaturally, 
not to say infranaturally, gifted. 

4l. “ Zresses.”’ 

** And there of discord mad the shape was seen, 
Her hair of vipers bound with bloody wreaths.” 
Sixth Aneid, 281. 

53. “ Theseus’ assault.” Made, in company with Pirithous 
to rescue Proserpine from the Lower World. Of this at- 
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Notes. 


tempt, Virgil thus, in the A‘neid, Sixth Book, line 393, makes 
Charon speak to /Eneas and the Sibyl: 
““ Not pleased at all was I upon this lake 
The hero Hercules’ self to have received, 
Nor Thesais and Pirithous proud, althcugh 
Of Gods begotten and of strength supreme ; 
For e’en the guard Tartarean, by his hand 
Made captive, Hercules sought to quell, and him 
Dragged trembling from the footstool of the King, 
The King who rules o'er all the World of Shades; 
While sought that other from her chamber’s couch 
His spouse, Proserpina fair, to bear away.”’ 


61. “ Healthful minds.” “Sani,” sane, sound, healthful. It 
may be well conjectured that here is a rebuke to the morbid 
exclusiveness of certain Christian philosophers who refuse to 
admit that any value exists in the allusions and fables of the 
pre-Christian era, “the power, the beauty, and the majesty” 
of the ancient myths. 

113. “Ar/es.” ‘Tradition athrms that at Arles was fought 
a great battle between the Peers of Charlemagne on the one 
hand and inhdels from Africa on the other; that a consider- 
able number of the Peers and ten thousand of their soldiers 
fell in the battle, and that on the following night sepulchres 
of stone were miraculously brought to the battle-field for the 
burial of the Christian dead. 

114. “Ouarinaro.” A gulf at the northern extremity of 
the Adriatic. Near the town of Pola on this gulf existed, in 
the time of Benvenuto da Imola, numerous ancient tombs. 


CANTO TENTH. 


ARGUMENT : 


The tombs of the I:picurean heretics are now explored, and 
conversations had with the shades of two of them, Farinata 
and Cavalcante. Farinata predicts Dante's banishment 
from Florence. The Poets are yet in the sixth circle. 
Epicurus and his followers deny the immortality of the soul. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Fa- 
rinata degli Uberti. Cavalcante Cavalcanti, father of 
Guido Cavalcanti, of the Guelphic nobility of Florence. 


PERSONS APPEARING: The shades of the Epicureans. 


BETWEEN the wall and that hot torturing ground 
A narrow path there was my Master went, 
Whilst I behind him followed all intent. 

“O Virtue loftiest, me who through the round 
Of circles dread dost wheel, through thy kind will 
Speak thou to me and gratify me still. 

The people here within these tombs who burn, 
May they be seen? - Raised all the covers are 
And guard is none our opening them to bar.” 


Canto X. 99 


Immortality of the Soul. 


I thus, and he: “ All shall be closed when turn 10 

They shall their course from Josaphat back, then 
clad 

In fleshly bodies which above they had. 

In this part Epicurus lies entombed 
And all his followers: theirs this word of dole 
That with the body dies the immortal soul. 

And to the questions as to these souls doomed 
Within, the answer soon shal] be revealed, 
And to the wish thou hold’st from me concealed.” 


“ Kind Guide,” I said, “from thee my heart holds 
nought, 19 

Except for brevity’s sake of speech, ’t is thee 
I follow here, best pattern e’cr for me.” 

“QO Tuscan, thou who, in the flesh, hast wrought 
Thy way the fiery city through with speech 
So decorous, here to stop I thee beseech. 

Clearly thy language shows thee of that land, 
That noble land, which had from me perhaps 
Vexation overmuch in time's sad lapse.” 


This sound a sepulchre dim just close at hand 38 
Gave forth, whereat in fear I to the side 
A little nearer drew of my good Guide. 

And he tome: “Why! Turn thyself about! 
What doest thou? Farinata ’s there, erect, 
Krom his belt upwards thou may’st him detect 

Already had mine eyes his look searched out, 
While he upright arose, as from him fell 
A look as if he held great scorn of hell. 


19 


100 Inferno. 


Farinata degli Uberti. 


The bold and ready hands of him my Guide 37 
Me pushed among the tombs t’wards him, and said: 
** See that be brief thy words and cool thine head.” 
Soon as he at his tomb’s foot me descried, 
At me he looked a little, and then, “ Pray,” 
He brusquely said, “thine ancestors, who were 
they?” 
I, who obedient felt, made no reserve, 
Although his tone almost contemptuous was ; 
I told it all; he raised somewhat his brows. 


And then he said: “From nothing fierce did 
swerve 46 
Their strife ’gainst me, my line and party, so 
That twice I scattered all their bravery’s show.” 
“Tf routed were they, yet they rallied strong, 
Both times, from every quarter,” I returned, 
“An art your side have never rightly learned.” 
And then arose a shadow just along, 
Next him, a head as far down as the chin; 
Upon its knees I think it raised had been ; 


It looked round me as if it sought to know 55 
Whether with me some friend I had not brought, 
But when it found not that for which it sought, 

It weeping said: “If only thou dost go 
Through height of genius through this prison blind, 
Where is my son? Why is he left behind ?” 

And I to him: “ Not of myself come I, 

He that there waits my Guide is through this place, 
For whom thy Guido had, perhaps, small grace.” 


Canto X. IOI 


Farinata’s Discourse. 


Who now he was ’t was easy to descry ; 64 
His words, his doom, to me his name had read, 
Hence prompt and full his answer had been sped. 

At once took he an attitude keen erect, 

And cried: “ How dost thou say? Hehad? Is’t 
true 
He lives not still, nor doth the sweet light view?” 
A halt in my response he could detect, 
Whereat he misconstrued the brief delay 
And, falling backwards, passed from me away. 


But great of soul that other who my stay 73 
Had at his tomb besought, changed not his look, 
Nor neck, nor side, nor other motion took. 

‘“‘ And if,” renewing our conversation, “ they 
Have badly learned that art to know, this more 
Torments me than this bed of torture sore. 

But fifty times that Queen’s face who here reigns 
Shall not rekindled be, ere it thy part 
Shall be to know the hardness of that art. 


“ And by thy wish to see those sweet champaigns, 82 
Tell me what, when my kin is named, ’s the cause 
Of such severity found in all your laws.” 

Whereat I said: “ The ghastly havoc made 
And carnage huge which dyed the Arbia red 
Still shake our temples with orisons dread.” 

Sighing, his head he shook, then said: 

“In that I was not sole, nor but for grounds 
Of war did we let slip the fatal hounds. 


102 Inferno. 


Savior of Florence. 


‘“ But sole I was when Florence to destroy 9r 
Consented all, and for the deed were rife, 
But by my sword I swore to guard her life.” 
“Ah! may thy generations rest in joy,” 
I begged, “as thou the knot shalt solve whereby 
I feel your sayings do my judgment tie. - 
It seems, if rightly I have understood, 
The future yields to your prophetic power, 
But that your ken grasps not the present hour.” 


“ Like one,” he said, “whose power of sight’s not 
good, 100 
Things distant we observe ; so much of light 
The Guide Supreme allows us in this plight. 
When things draw nigh, are facts, our mind is gone, 
And only as may others these things tell 
Doth on your human state our memory dwell. 
Therefore, when in the final day’s great dawn, 
The Future’s gates obey the mandate dread, 
Know thou that then our knowledge shall be 
dead.” 


Then said I, in compunction for my fault : 109 
“ Now wilt thou tell that fallen spirit lorn 
His child is not yet from the living torn, 
And that if 1 in my response made halt, 
It was because my thoughts that error held 
Which your apt words have kindly just dispelled?” 
But more my Master would not be delayed, 
Wherefore I of the spirit asked, in haste, 
Who were with him in that infernal waste ? 


a 


Pe 


Canto X. 103 


Virgil and Beatrice. 


He said to me: “The number’s great, are laid 1:8 
With me more than a thousand, Frederick ’s here 
The Second, and the Cardinal; scorch and sear 

Souls I name not.” Therewith himself he hid. 
And I towards the ancient Poet went, 

Upon that strange prediction still intent. 

He forward moved; and then, as I so did, 

He said: “ Why so bewildered seems thine air?” 
I made return to him of answer fair. 


“What thou hast heard against thee, that keep 
well 127 
In mind,” exhorted me that Sage well-praised, 
“And now mark here,” and he his finger raised, 
“When thou within the radiance sweet shalt dwell 
Of her whose bright eye seeth all, such seer 
Shall set before thee all thy life’s career.” 
Then to the left he turned. Our course went 
thence, 
Leaving the wall, and following a mid-way, 
That strikes into a valley’s sombre gray, 


Where, even so high, us plagued its stench in- 
tense. 136 


NOTES TO THE TENTH CANTO. 


11. “ Josaphat.” “Twill also gather all nations, and will 
bring them down into the valley of Jehoshaphat, and will plead 
with them there for my people, and for my heritage Israel, 
whom they have scattered among the nations, and parted my 
land.” Joel iii. 2. 


104 Inferno. 





Notes. 


32. “ Farinata.”” Farinata of the Uberti (so named to dis- 
tinguish him from the unworthy Farinata of the Scoringiani) 
was the most conspicuous, and the most esteemed, character 
among the Florentine Ghibellines of his time. Ife was their 
general at Montaperto, near the River Arbia, where they 
gained over the Guelphs a signal victory, September the 4th, 
1260, thirty thousand Guelphic foot and three thousand 
Guelphic horse being trampled to pieces by Farinata with 
a much inferior force. This victory drove the Guelphs, at 
least for the moment, out of Florence. Farinata’s death took 
place in the year 1264. He is condemned to hell because 
of his holding Epicurean opinions. In the colloquies with 
Farinata, Dante feels the embarrassment resulting from his 
change of party. Hfewas now a Ghibelline; but his conver- 
sion was recent: up to the date of his exile he had acted with 
the Guelphs, and had shared their fortunes. He was now 
hailing an ancient foe, a present friend, and yet not an ancient 
personal foe, for Farinata diced just one year before Dante’s 
birth. 

48. “ Twice.” We fought against the Alighieri in the year 
1248, and again at a date in 1260 later than the battle of the 
Arbia. 

st. “ Your side.’ The wars of the imperial and papal par- 
ties and their rasson d‘étre are alluded to in general terms in 
the notes to the First Canto. Incidents in their Florentine 
quarrels will be found touched upon in the notes to the Sixth 
Canto of the Purgatorio, and in those to the Sixteenth Canto 
of the Paradiso. 

53. “A Acad.” The spirit of Cavalcante Cavalcanti, a 
Florentine noble, of the Guelph party, whose son, Guido, 
was Dante’s most attached friend. Yet is Dante compelled 
to condemn his friend’s own father, and at that time aman 
of his own party, for false religious opinions, to the tombs of 
the heretics. The Ghibelline Farinata and the Guelph Ca- 
valcante share one and the same fate. This is, doubtless, here, 
a matter of political policy with Dante, a sort of poetical jus- 
tification of his counsel given in his capacity of statesman, 
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Notes. 


which, when he was chief Prior, in 1300, condemned Guelph 
and Ghibelline alike to banishment. 
Go. “ My son.” 


“© Now tell me truth. Hear ye in whose abode 
My son resides? Dwells he in Pylus, say, 
Or in Orchomenos, or else beneath 
My brother’s roof in Sparta’s wide domain ? 
For my Orestes is not yet a shade.” 
Odyssey, xi. COWPER. 


Guido, Dante’s friend of friends, was, according to Villani 
and other authorities, a person of admirable characteristics — 
refined, studious, courteous, brave, philosophical, lofty, re- 
served. Dante mentions, with regret, the circumstance that 
he failed to appreciate Virgil. Guido took, however, high 
rank asa Poet. Inthe Eleventh Canto of the Purgatorio it 
will be seen that he is assigned a place above that of his pred- 
ecessor Guinicelli. He married a daughter of Farinata of 
the Uberti and shares his political views and fortunes, being 
condemned with the elder Cavalcante and others at the sug- 
gestion of Dante in 1300. He was living at the time of the 
action of the Poem, March, 1300, but he died in the ensuing 
December. The commentaries on his poem on “ Terrene 
Love” are ample, and, some of them, recent, including the 
discriminating and valuable praise of Ozanam. This is con- 
ceived in these terms: ‘Guido Cavalcanti fut salue le prince 
de la Lyre: un chant qu’il composa sur I’amour obtint les 
honneurs de plusieurs commentaires aux quels les théologiens 
les plus vénérés ne dédaignérent pas de mettre la main.” 

72. “But great of soul.” Longfellow calls attention to the 
circumstance, indicating the stern character of Farinata, that 
he betrays no feeling in response to this outburst of paternal 
tenderncss on the part of his son-in-law towards the poet-son- 
and-grandson, but waits until it is ended, and then takes up 
again, with calmness, the broken thread of his discourse. 

80. “ The Queen.” Called, in the Lower World, Proser- 
pine; on earth, Diana; in heaven, the Moon. 
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Notes. 





** The three-fold Hecaté, the faces three 
Which great Diana wears, the Goddess pure, 
The Virgin Guddess’ self.” 
Fourth /E-neid, 512. 

81. “ The hardness of that art.” The art of rallying, of 
acquiring influence enough to obtain recall from exile. Not 
fifty months shall intervene before a strong attempt shall fail. 
This was the mission of Cardinal da Prato, to whom Dante 
and his companions confidently looked to end their exile. 
On the 4th day of June, 1304, he quitted Florence after the 
total rout of his plans. And this was the last attempt in- 
volving such an array of preparation and influence made in 
behalf of these unhappy men. 

84. “ Severity.” We gather from Benvenuto da Imola and 
others that all laws favoring the recall of the exiles contained 
a clause refusing the benefit of the acts to the Uberti; and 
that the Guelphs, betrayed into such an extreme of rancor by 
partisan hate, invaded the very graves of that valiant house, 
and, perpetrating an outrage of which wolves might be 
ashamed, threw into the river their detested bones. 

gt. “ Sole L was.’ Napier, Florentine History, i. 257, gives 
the speech of Farinata, in which he flouts his allies of Sienna 
and Pisa, who thirsted for the destruction of their rival, 
“‘beauteous Florence, the home, although lost, of Farinata. 
“It would have been better,” he said, “to have died on the 
Arbia, than survive to hear such a proposition as you are now 
discussing. There is no happiness in victory itself, “Za¢ must 
ever be sought for among those companions who helped us 
to gain the day. The injury we receive from an enemy in- 
flicts a far more trifling wound than the wrong that comes 
from the hand of a friend . . . As long as I have life to wield 
a sword Florence shall never be destroyed. ... If I have 
carried arms, if I have persecuted my foes, I still have never 
ceased to love my country .. . and if it be necessary for her 
sake to die a thousand deaths, Iam ready to meet them all 
in her defence.” Farinata, then, ina dumb show of angry 
gestures (for his vehemence of feeling seemed to have choked 
his utterance), withdrew from the council. The debate in- 
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stantly ceased. The project fell dead. For the moment, 
the conspirators had but one care — to recover Farinata. 

Longfellow does well to embellish his Sonnet on “ Dante” 
with the name of “ Farinata.” 

104. “Only as may others.” Sir Thomas Browne, Urn 
Burial, chap. iv., condenses this subject into these words: 
“The departed spirits know things past and to come; yet 
are ignorant of things present. Agamemnon foretells what 
should happen to Ulysses, yet ignorantly inquires what is 
become of his own son.” 

109. “ Compunction.” Dante blamcd himsclf for keeping 
Cavalcanti in suspense as to his son Guido. 

113. “ Zhat error.” The error of supposing the denizens 
of the Infernal World acquainted with current events. 

119. “ Frederick.” Frederick the Second was the grandson 
of Barbarossa. For thirty years, 1220 to 1250, he reigned as 
Emperor of Germany and King of Naples and Sicily. His 
mother, the Empress Constance, in her dying moments, made 
Innocent the Third guardian of the youthful emperor of the 
age of only twelve years, and the pontiff, wisely or unwisely, 
accepted the trust, a political one, which those who argue 
evil results from the union of church and state thought he 
ought to have declined. Towards successive sovereign pon- 
tiffs, including Innocent, Frederick certainly conducted him- 
self with great audacity. Ambitious, skeptical, worldly, he 
resorted to extreme measures to counteract.the political in- 
fluence of the papacy, measures so harsh that, according to 
the account of Darras, an historian of unquestioned ortho- 
doxy, they are supposed to have driven one pontiff, Gregory 
the Ninth, into his grave, and another, Innocent the Fourth, 
out of Italy. 

His career as a crusader was one of avowed emptiness and 
hypocrisy. He obtained admission to Jerusalem by cajolery 
with the Orientals; he remained in it two days, only long 
enough to take from the altar of the holy sepulchre, and 
place upon his own head, without the ceremonies, or the 
sanction, of the church, the crown of Jerusalem; and, hurry- 
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ing back to the Mediterranean, he left Jerusalem as he found 
it, a province of the Orient. 

The close of Frederick’s career was clouded with misfor- 
tunes and horrors. Invading Italy, his army was routed by 
the Guclphs. His chancellor, once the most trusted of his 
counsellors, committed suicide to escape his rage. It is al- 
leged that he compassed the death of his own son. And his- 
tory disputes whether he was strangled to death by another 
son, while in a state of enmity with the church, or whether he 
returned, at the latest moment, a prodigal, to her fold. 

120. * Zhe Cardinal.” Ottaviano of the Ubaldini, a ve- 
hement Ghibelline partisan, dicd about the year 1273. His 
ability and influence gave him the appellation by which he 
was gencrally known, of “ The Cardinal.” Gossipping chron- 
iclers attribute to him the flippant saying: “If there be such 
a thing as a soul, I have lost mine for the Ghibellines.” If 
they relate the truth, we must conclude that a prince of the 
Church is justly placed here as a denier of the immortality of 
the soul. 

131. “ Ler.” Beatrice. 

133. “ Zo the left.” It will be observed that in the Lower 
World Dante always turns to the sinister hand, the left. 


CANTO ELEVENTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


Proceeding, but in the same circle, the sixth, the Poets find 
themselves in a valley offensive with noisome vapors filled 
with the shades of accursed spirits. As they are shielded 
somewhat from these vapors by a great monument, Virgil 
discourses to Dante of the gradations of punishment. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: The shade of Virgil. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Dante. The accursed spirits. 


Upon a high bank’s edge, where broken rock 
Rough formed a curve the grisly rim along, 
We saw below a still more cruel throng. 

And here brought up the horrible stench a shock 
So stifling from that deep abyss, that yield 
We near deemed best, but there its covering 

shield 

A monument great afforded opportune, 
Whereon this screed I read: “ Within I hold 
Pope Anastasius, whom Photinus bold 
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Virgil discourses. 


* Drew from the path dircet.” “Tis yet too soon”’ 10 
My Master said, “to speed our onward way ; 
Till used somewhat to this foul stream, delay 

We must admit; then shall we heed it not.” 

“For time so lost some compensation find,” 
I said; and he: ‘* Thou seest ’t was in my mind.” 

** My son, the rocks which frown around this spot,” 
He thus began, “ converge, as they descend, 
And form three circles of a lessening trend, 


“ Smaller than those we leave, filled all with souls 19 
Accurst. And that the sight of these enough 
May be, hear how they suffer such rebuff 

And why. Of every heart which malice holds 
And God doth hate, injury ’s the end and aim, 
And this, by force or fraud, effects the same. 

But since of man fraud ’s the peculiar vice, 

It more displeaseth God; the fraudulent. then, 
Are placed beneath, and suffer more of pain. 


“Tn the first circle violence pays its price. 28 
But, as on classes three may violence fall, 
Three several rings embrace their cases all. 

On God, one’s self, and one’s own neighbor may 
The act of violence fall, I say on them 
And on their things; hear what thou shalt con- 

demn. 

By force may wounds that pain and sometimes slay 
Upon one’s neighbor be inflicted sore, 
And plunder, fire, extortion, on his store. 


Canto XT. III 


On Violence, Fraud, 


“Thence doth the first ring homicides torment, 37 
And all who strike maliciously, and those 
Who rob, destroy, and burn, in different rows. 
A man may on himself with base intent 
Lay violent hands, and on his goods the same, 
And therefore in the second ring men blame 
Themselves in vain who of your world deprive 
Their own rash souls, and gamble, or destroy 
Their own estates, and grief prefer to joy. 


“ And ’gainst the Deity may rash mortals strive 46 
By violence in their hearts which him deny, 
Blaspheming him, and scorning Nature high, 

And Nature’s gifts; and hence the smallest ring 
Seals with its mark both Sodom and Cahors 
And all who in their hearts despise God's laws. 

Fraud, which the conscience gnaws of thrall or king 
A man may practise upon those who place 
A confidence known in him, or those whose case 


“Ts not of confidence. And this latter mode 55 
Nature alone concerns; is cut alone 
Her bond of love. For such fraud souls atone 

Within the second circle. There are stowed 
Hypocrisy, flattery base and sorcerers’ guile, 
Cheating and barrators, simony, panders vile, 

And such ordure. In the other mode the love 
Nature entails is wronged, and there ’s a thrust 
At love given in confidence and special trust. 
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And the Shape and Arrangement, 


“Hence, in the smallest circle, from above 64 
The deepest, centre of the universe vast, 
And seat of Dis, the traitor’s doom is cast.” 
* Proceeds most clearly, master, thy discourse,” 
I said, “and in an excellent fashion tells 
Of this gulf and the host that mm it dwells, 
But this impart: Those doomed to feel the force 
Of endless filth and mud, or wind or rain, 
And those who ne’er their mutual taunts restrain, 


“Why is ’t that these, if God’s wrath be on them, 73 
Are not in that red city doomed to bide, 
And why in such plight are they, good my 
Guide?” 
And he: “ Herein shall I thy mind condemn 
That far beyond its wont seeks error’s way ? 
Or do thy thoughts on other subjects stray? 
Recall thine Ethics, what their lines declare, 
Wherein of dispositions three they treat, 
Which in the heavenly Will are deemed unmeet, 


‘“‘Incontinence, malice, bestiality mad; all bare 82 
Of claim on grace; but that offends least God 
Incontinence, and least feels, therefore, his rod. 

If on this doctrine thou dost well reflect, 

And dost recall those that are placed without 
That city red, thou then wilt cease to doubt 

Why they from those fell spirits which reject 
God's throne and name are set apart, and why 
With torments less God's justice doth them try.” 


Canto XI. 113 


Of the Lower World. 


‘Thou Sun, who dost all troubled vision heal, 9x 
Thou makest, when doubt is solved, my mind so 
glow 
That grateful ’tis no less to doubt than know! 
Turn yet a little back, and there unseal 
Thy meaning where thou sayest that usury brings 
Against the offender never-ending stings.” 
He said to me: “ Philosophy doth impart 
To one who hears her frequently discourse 
How Nature grows, how that it hath for source 


“Remote the Mind Divine, and that Mind’s 
Art, 100 

And in thy Physics if again immersed, 

Thou ‘It find, not many pages from the first, 
That Human Art, your own, doth follow meek 

In Nature’s steps, as pupil master, hence 

God's grandchild is, in an important sense. 
These two are they whereby his bread to seek 

And race to multiply it man behoves, 

As thou rememberest Genesis’ page well proves. 


“And for that takes the usurer a way 109 
That Nature knows not nor her follower Art, 
Them he contemns, from them he walks apart. 

But do thou now me follow, for delay 
Should cease; on the horizon’s edge glide fast 
The Fishes, and the Wain’s o’er Caurus cast, 

And from yet deeper depths we must not stray.” 
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Notes. 


NOTES TO THE ELEVENTH CANTO. 


9. “ Anastasius... Photinus.” Our Poet is by some sup- 
posed here to have confounded Pope Anastasius the Second, 
who assumed the pontificate in the year 496, with the Emperor 
Anastasius the First, who succeeded to the throne of the East 
in the year 491. ‘The mistake would be natural enough, and 
the result of haste, or insuflicient revision, somewhat like the 
mistake of assigning to Attila, instead of to Totila, the sack- 
ing of Florence, an error which the Poet makes at the close of 
the Thirteenth Canto, and of his calling Cadsand Guizzante 
in the beginning of the Fifteenth. These objectors aver 
that Photinus, who held heretical views on the nature of the 
Trinity, and was a deacon of Alexandria, died before the 
time of Pope Anastasius. 

It would seem that the Emperor and Pope were each 
severally accused of heresy, but that the heresy of the Pope 
was rather an excess of charity. His offence consisted in 
supposing that the mercy of God might be interposed to 
overrule the damnifying etfect of a jurisdictional order pro- 
nounced by a Pope. It is probable that it was the Emperor 
who followed the heresy of the Deacon. 

18. “ Converse as they descend.” ‘The inverted-conical shape 
of the Barathrum or Abyss is here indicated. The remainder 
of the present Canto prepares us for the descent into the 
nether hell —the hell of Malice, Fraud, and Treachery. We 
have passed through the gloom of the neutral territory of the 
poltroons, the border-land of the unbaptized, the gales of the 
lascivious, the rain and snow of the epicures, the strife of 
misers and spendthrifts, the mud and filth of the morose. 
We now prepare to descend to the fire of Pluto’s City, and 
the ice of the abode of Judas. 

26. “Jt more distleaseth God.’ “Quum autem duobus 
modis, id cst, aut vi aut fraude fiat injuria ... utrumque 
alienissimum ab homine est; sed fraus odio digna majore.” 
Cicero, De Offe. i. 13. 


Canto XI. TIS 


Notes. 


47. “ Violence in their hearts.” Cary calls attention to this 
fine moral, that not to enjoy our being is to be ungrateful to 
the Author of it, and quotes, as formulating the moral, the 
words of Spenser, Faerte Queene, b. iv. c. viii. st. 1§: — 

“ For he whose daies in wilful woe are worne 


The grace of his Creator doth despise, 
That will not use his gifts for thankless nigardise.” 


50. “ Sodom and Cahors.” Cahors is the capital and cathe- 
dral city of the department of the Lot, in the South of France. 
It is the birthplace of Pope John the Twenty-second, of 
Joachim Murat, and of Clement Marot. Here Fénclon re- 
ceived his education. In the Middle Ages its bishop had the 
title of count, and wore a sword and gauntlets, military in- 
signia, which, during his celebration of mass, he deposited on 
the altar. Its university numbered the famous jurist Cujas 
among its professors. Its money-lenders seem to have pos- 
sessed, or to have controlled, great wealth. Among their pa- 
trons were the English crown and hierarchy. They hada way 
of cloaking their usury under other names. Dante’s morbid 
horror of riches brings this splendid and famous city, in this 
passage, into most odious company. Ilis argument is that, 
as the usurer violates both Nature and Art, he is worse than 
the sodomite, who violates only Nature. 

Pope John the Twenty-second, above mentioned, wore the 
tiara during the last five years of Dante’s life, and Dante 
here, and in the Twenty-seventh Paradiso, line 134, 1s sup- 
posed to allude to him. 

6o. “ Cheating and barrators.” The translation follows the 
original in this case, and in a similar one just below. 

70,72. “ Those...and those.” The morose, the lascivious, 
epicurcs, misers, spendthrifts. 

80. “§ Thine Ethics.” The “Ethics” of Aristotle, which 
teach as Virgil states. 

gi. ** Thou Sun.” 


*O glory, thou, and light of bard and seer.” 
First Carto, line 82. 
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Notes. 


94. “ Zurn yet a little back.” To his words about Cahors, 
ante, line 49. 

tol. “ 7hy Physics.” The “ Physics” of Aristotle. 

108. “ Genesis’? page.” I. 28: “And God said unto them, 
Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 
it.” 

111. “ Them he contemns.” 


‘* Nous ne recevons l’existence 
Qu’ afin de travailler pour nous, ou pour autrui: 
De ce devoir sacré quiconque se dispense 
Est puni par la Providence, 
Par le besoin, ou par |’ennui.” 
FLORIAN. 
114. “ Caurus.”. The West wind, the West :— 


“The Western breeze . . . Boreas or Caurus.” 
Third Georgic, 278. 

Dante, in the Abyss, says to Virgil, “It is morning, the 
Great Bear hangs over the Western heavens.” Kut that 
Tante spoke of the stay in the Lower World does not justify 
Balbo in saying that Dante’s hell is open at the top, as he 
does at the beginning of the eighth chapter of the second 
volume of his Life of Dante. 


CANTO TWELFTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


The Poets descend to the seventh circle, in the approach to 
which they meet the Minotaur, who is rebuked by Virgil. 
They encounter the river of blood flaming through the 
abodes of malice, violence, murder, and tyranny. The Cen- 
taurs swarm upon the banks, discharging their arrows. 
Nessus, one of the Centaurs, becomes the guide of the Poets 
through these scenes. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Chiron 
the Centaur. Nessus the Centaur. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Azzolino. Obizzo. Montfort. At- 
tila, Sextus. Pyrrhus. Pholus the Centaur. The shades 
of murderers and tyrants. The Minotaur. 


ALPINE the place was whereat we arrived 
The cliff to clear, and such that every eye 
Would shun it from what horror lay thereby. 

As is the wreck that to the Adige dived 
Of rocks enormous lapsed on this side Trent, 
Or illy propped, or by an earthquake sent, 

For shattered so the rocks are from the top 
Wherefrom the moving mountain grinding came, 
That downward one might pick a pathway lame, 
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os Virgil rebukes the Minotaur. 


Such seemed of their sheer steep the sudden drop; t0 
And at its broken summit's dizzy head 
The infamy foul of Crete t' our view was spread, 
He in the heifer false conceived, who us 
When he observed, himself so gnawed as one 
By inward anger’s pangs almost undone. 
“Perhaps thou deem’st,” my Sage cried t'wards 
him thus, 
“That comes the Duke of Athens to this heath, 
Who in the world above gave thee thy death. 


‘* Thou monster, get thee gone! For comes not 
here 19 
This one instructed by thy sister's ire, 
But passes he to see thy penalties dire.” 
As in the moment of his deadly fear, 

When him the fatal stroke hath powerless made, 
A bull breaks loose, by plunges wild betrayed, 
Thus did the Minotaur foiled. ** Now do thou run,” 
Spoke swift my wary Guide, “to that descent, 

Whilst furious he on raving is intent.” 


Thus downward was the steep discharge begun, 28 

Whose stones oft moved beneath my feet, dis- 
turbed 

By my unusual weight and state perturbed. 

We further went, I bent in thought; he said: 
* Perhaps thou ‘rt thinking of that rocky cape 
And of its bestial guard, and thine escape.. 

I'd have thee know that when I hither sped 
The other time that I this Hell traversed, 
This rocky cape had not yet been reversed. 


Canto XII. 119 


Chnist’s Descent into Hell. 


“ But surely just before —I can't be wrong— 37 
The coming of that One who such rich prey 
From the first circle took and bore away, 

On all sides seized with such a trembling strong 
Was all this deep and fetid gulf that love 
I thought made all the universe to move, 

Through which,as some believe, hath oft, so thrilled, 
The world been into chaos thrown again, 

And in such moment sought this rock the plain. 


“ But fix thine eyes upon the valley; filled 46 
With blood the river draweth nigh wherein 
Boil those whom violence rash hath driven to sin.” 
O thou, cupidity blind! O anger mad! 
Which so us goad in this existence brief! 
Which so us steep plunged in eternal grief! 
An ample moat I saw, and form it had 
As of a bow which bent around the plain, 
As it my Guide did unto me explain. 


Between the flood and rocky sides there ran 55 
Centaurs, in single file, with arrows armed 
As on the earth when they the game alarmed. 
They all had stood when our descent began, 
And from the ghostly troop three now advanced, 
Their state with bows and javelins choice en- 
hanced. 
And from afar one of them called aloud : 
“Ye that the coast descend, what torment’s 
yours ? 
Tell us from thence! If not, the arrow soars 


{?? 
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Chiron. 


My Master said: “Thy ways are somewhat proud, 64 
Thy will hath always been unhappily rash; 
Let Chiron, there at hand, thine airs abash.” 
Then touched he me, and said: “ That Nessus is 
Who for the fair Deianira died, 
And yet heaped vengeance on the other side. 
The middle one, who on that breast of his 
Is looking down, is noble Chiron, famed 
Achilles’ nurse; Pholus the last one, blamed 


“For brutal rage. The moat by thousands round 73 
They go and go; their arrows pierce each soul 
That from the blood departs beyond its dole.” 

So us at once near those swift beasts we found. 
Chiron an arrow took, and its notched end 
Used from his lips his flowing beard to bend. 

An ample mouth disclosed doth this wise greet 
His fellows: “ Ye! Perceived have ye this much, 
That he behind moves that which meets his 

touch. 


“Not of the dead do thus the shadowy feet.” = & 
And, standing at his breast now, my good Guide, 
Where man and steed their nature join, replied : 

‘* Alive he is indeed, and thus alone 
He views with me the valley’s lacking light, 

His spur necessity; this, and not delight. 

She who this task me gave the joyful tone 
Of Hallelujahs sweet left in the sky; 

No robber ’s he, no thievish spirit I. 


Canto XII. 121 


Nessus. 


“ But by that Virtue high through which my steps 9: 
On such a savage way I onward move, 
Of thine give us who may our helper prove, 
That he may keep us from the river’s depths, 
And, at the ford, him on his broad back bear, 
For, not a shade, he goes not through the air.” 
Chiron to Nessus bent on his right breast, 
And to him said: “ Turn thou and be their guide, 
And any troop ye meet turn thou aside!” 


So with our trusty guide we onward pressed 100 
Along the border of the boiling red 
Wherein the boiled were uttering shrieks of dread. 
Down to the eyebrows plunged there souls I saw, 
And the tall Centaur said: ‘‘ These tyrants are 
Who blood and plunder placed behind no bar. 
From them their cruel crimes sad wailings draw. 
Here Alexander is; Dionysius here, : 
He who plagued Sicily’s homes from year to year. 


“That brow is Azzolino’s, black of hair; 109 
Fste’s Obizzo that blonde 1s, whose life 
Was by his step-son clipp'’d, fiends both in 

strife.” 

Then to the Poet turned I now; his care 
This precept gave: “ Let him thy chief guide be; 
As to his second only, look to me.” 

Not far thence paused the Centaur near a throng 
Which constantly as far down as the throat 
Were in the blood plunged of that boiling moat. 





No 
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His Discourse. 


A spirit showed he us whose double wrong, 118 
He said, placed him apart in blood and flames: 
‘*A heart he pierced in God's own breast; the 

‘Thames 

This heart adores e’en yet.” Then some I saw 
Their heads who kept, and all their bosoms too 
Upraised, of whom I recognized not few. 

Thus shallower grew the blood by that same law, 
Until the feet it only steeped at last, 

And there across the hideous stream we passed. 


‘“‘ Here, see, the boiling river grows less deep,” 127 
The Centaur said, “ but I would have thee know 
It sinks again, till, low and yet more low, 

It comes once more to where the tyrants weep ; 
Again it covers almost all the form 
Of those who Mercy’s edicts held in scorn. 

Justice Divine that Attila here torments 
Who was on earth a scourge, and Pyrrhus sears 
And Sextus, and through Eternity’s years milks 

tears 


* “Which, by the boiling, it unlocks from sense 136 
As dull as Rinier hath, Corneto’s lord, 
Or Pazzo’s Rinier, highwaymen abhorred.” 
Turned he, and o’er the ford alone went thence. 


NOTES TO THE TWELFTH CANTO. 


5. “ Rocks enormous lapsed.”  Fustace, in his ! Classical 
Tour, i. 71, in speaking of this region, says: “T!pe moun- 
tains break into rocks and precipices,” and that. they not 
seldom assume forms of “ terrible majesty.” 


Se ees 








Canto XII. 123 


Notes. 








It is matter of history that such a mass of rocks fell in the 
year 1310, at a time, probably, when Dante, near at hand, was 
the guest of Bartholomeo della Scala. 

12. “ The infamy foul ... the heifer false.” 


‘“ There is the love 
Unnatural for the bull, and Parsiphaé 
Through guile embraced, and the mixed birth, two-formed, 
The Minotaur, of Venus’ hate the sign 
Unspeakable.’’ 
Sixth cleneid, 24. 


Ovid’s line seems worded with happy exactitude : 


“ Semivirumque bovem, semibovemque virum.”’ 


17. “ The Duke of Athens.” Theseus, Duke, or King, of 
Athens, who, instructed by Ariadne, the sister of the Mino- 
taur, was successful in his attempt to slay the Minotaur and 
to effect his escape from the labyrinth. This same title of 
“Duke of Athens’’ is applied to Theses by Chaucer, in the 
Knightes Tale,and by Shakespeare in the ALidsummer Night's 
Dream. 

24. “ A bull.” 

* As when some vigorous youth with sharpened axe 
A pastured bullock smites behind the horns, 
And hews the muscle through; he, at the stroke, 
Springs forth and falls.” ... 
Iliad, xvii. 522, CowPEr. 

38. “ That One.” Christ, whose name, out of reverence, 
Dante refrains from using in the Inferno. An instance of 
this effect of Dante’s reverential awe for the Sacred Name 
has already been seen in the Fourth Canto, line 54. The 
Crucinxion, and the trembling which that event caused in 
hell, was, as Virgil says, “just before,” exactly forty days 
before, the Ascension. 

44. “ Chaos.” Dante gives a theory supported by Emped- 
ocles, and following him, Aristotle, and other ancient phi- 
losophers. “ Love sustains the aggregation of matter,” this 
theory said, “ the destruction of Love brings about the scp- 
aration of the constituents of matter, brings chaos.” This 
physical idea prefigured the moral idea. 


124 Inferno, 





Notes. 


49. “Qanger mad!” “Be angry and sin not.” Saint 
Paul, Z£faecs. vii. 17. 

“ Meekness moderates our anger. . . . Virtue is an eclectic 
habit, consisting in the mean.” Dante, Convito, iv. 17. 

“ He that is truly meck is angry whereat he ought, and with 
whom, and as much as, and as, and when, and where. He is 
wrathful that passes the mean in these things, and forthwith 
rushes into anger. The unangerable is he that is not angry 
when he should be, and when, and as much as, and with 
whom, and as. He is not to be praised.” Latini, Zesoro, 
vi. 21. 

Dante’s phrase in the text is “ Orra folle [” 

56. “ Centaurs.’ A centaur is, in classical lore, usually 
recognized as the poetical symbol for violence. 

60-73. “Chiron... Pholus ... Nessus.” 


** The healing art, instead of he!ping, hurts. 
Its masters quit the ground: Chiron, the son 
Of Philyra renowned, and e’en the sage 
Melampus,”? 
Third Georgic, 549- 


** What gifts that equal mention merit here, 
Doth Sacchkus grant? Indeed, occasion gave 
The God for grave complaint: for he it was 
The Centaurs’ raze for Llood who caused, made mad 
Fierce Rhaetus, Pholus, and Hylaus gnm, 
Hylazus whom his zeal mace seize, to hurl 
Against the Lapithe, a wine-cask huge." 
Second Georgic, 454. 


The guile of Nessus, aided by the knowledge on his part 
of the properties of poisons, brought Hercules to his end: 
“heaped vengeance on the other side.” 

“ Virgil,” says Dr. Carlyle, “will explain his errand only to 
Chiron, the sage fAvsceian.” An instance of what the French 
denominate the “ esprit de corps.” 

Q7. “ Ab the ford.” Cary remarks that Sophocles, and 
afterwards Ovid, describe Nessus as skilful in breasting the 
fording-places in rivers, and that the lines of those Poets so 
portraying him decided Dante to assign to Nessus the task 
of conducting the Poets over the infernal ford. 
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Canto X1I. 125 





Notes. 





I give the words of Sophocles: 
°Os roy Babiippovy woraov Evnvov Bporovs 
MuaOov ropeve xepow ovre rou minors 
Karas epeoowy, ovte Aaiherw veus. 
‘rach, 570. 
He in his arms (Evenus’ stream 
Deep-flowing) bore the passenger for hire, 
Without or sail or billow-cleaving oar. 


107. “ Alexander... Dionysius.” Here, probably, two 
precious tyrants are meant, the one of Pherz, the other of 
Syracuse. But, as to Alexander, a question has arisen as to 
which Alexander is meant. The ancient commentators con- 
sent, without discussion, that the allusion is to Alexander 
the Great. But Venturiand Biagioli, not always in harmony, 
agree that it should be some other Alexander, and that the 
probabilities point to Alexander the tyrant of Pherax. It 
appears that, in the Conzto, Dante praises him whom later 
Milton called “the great Emathian,” and the suggestion 
seems pertinent that Dante, even if he be as morose as some 
would imagine him, would scarcely immerse in a sea of boil- 
ing blood one so much an enthusiast in his admiration for 
Pindar as to spare his house, and for Homer as to carry with 
him, on his campaigns, the “ Tale of Troy Divine,” a chief- 
tain, too, who, after the victory of Gaugamela, enclosed the 
admired poem in the most precious of the spoils, the priceless 
casket of Darius. And, if this be a weak argument, the 
further suggestion may be made that its weakness may gain 
force from the rhetorical circumstance that Dante seems to 
be holding “the Emathian” in reserve, to form the central 
figure in a superb comparison the lover of Emperors will 
introduce into the next Canto but one. 

Lombardi, undecided in his notes, decides for him of 
Phere in his Index, and Longfellow, silent in his notes, de- 
cides for the same Alexander in 42s Index. 

109. “ Azzolino.” Azzolino or Ezzolino di Romano, the 
son-in-law of the Emperor Frederick the Second, was the 
tyrant of Padua, and earned well his other titles of “ the Fero- 
ctous,” and “ the Son of the Devil.” 
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Notes. 


Before quoting the severer picture Sismondi paints of him. 
I may advert to two anecdotes found in the hundred old 
stories (Cento Novelle Antiche). In Novella 83 we read that 
he made proclamation in his own district and those surround- 
ing it that he desired to do a great charity, and therefore in- 
vited all beggars to meet him at a time and place named, that 
he might give each a new gown and a plentiful repast. Good 
or evil fame bore the tidings abroad. Few regrets, if any, 
were sent in. They all did themselves the honor. Himself 
and his assistants gave them the promised banquet, and at 
its close endued them with their new gowns; they demanded 
their old gowns with tears and outcries; in vain; the robber 
of beggars found more money in the old garments than the 
new and the dinner had cost. Again: riding one dav with 
his father-in-law, the emperor, they and a numerous detach- 
ment of cavalry being with them, but all the men-at-arms 
being of the command of Azzolino, he wagered the Emperor 
as to which bore the more beautiful sword. The Emperor 
drew from its sheath his own, which shone resplendently 
with its garniture of gold and jewels. Thereupon said Az- 
zolino, drawing his homely war-sword: “It is very beautiful, 
but mine, without any great ornament, is far more beautiful.” 
The six hundred cavalrymen had been advised of the signal ; 
each sent aloft his shining steel. When the Emperor beheld 
the cloud of swords he said: “ Yes, yours is the more beau- 
tiful!” 

“ Azzolino,” says Sismondi (//istotre des Républiques Sta- 
licnnes, chap. xix.), “was small of stature, but the whole as- 
pect of his person, all his movements, indicated the soldier. 
His countenance was proud; his language bitter; by a single 
look, he made the boldest tremble. . . . Never had he loved 
women ... against them as against men he was void of 
pity.” 

“Ezzelino,” says Darras (“story of the Church, vol. iL 
362), “ placed himself at the head of the Ghibelline faction, 
deluged Italy with blood, and won the deserved epithet of 
the Ferocious, applied by general execration.” 


Canto XI. 127 


Notes. 


Indeed he so outraged the religious sense of the people by 
his atrocities that a crusade was, according to Sismondi, 
preached against him. He was made a prisoner, and after 
a bloody reign of thirty-four years, he died, in 1259, seven 
years before the birth of Dante, fierce and defiant to the last, 
and tearing the bandages from his fatal wounds. 

Imt, 112. “ Obiczo of Este... step-son.” Obizzo of Este 
was Marquis of Ferrara and of the Marcad’ Ancona. His 
own son was his murderer, moved by desire for the treasures 
which the father’s rapacity had amassed. See Ariosto, Or- 
lando Furioso, Canto III. stanza 32. According to Gibbon, 
his death took place in the year 1293. Avtiguities of the 
Flouse of Brunswick, Posthumous Works, v. ii. of the quarto 
edition. 

For the most unnatural] act Dante calls the son a step-son. 
This Dante does in imitation of Virgil, to whom relationships 
made by second marriages were objects of great distaste. I 
find that none of the commentators, except Cary, understand 
this passage in its true sense. 

118. “ Double wrong.” Murder and sacrilege. This ab- 
horred shade was that of Guido di Monforte, who murdered 
Prince Henry of England, son of the Duke of Cornwall, “in 
God’s own breast,” that is, while taking the sacrament in the 
church of Saint Sylvester in Viterbo. The murderer and his 
victim were cousins, The act was in revenge for the death 
of the Earl of Leicester, the murderer’s father. Doubly 
damned, Monforte is “placed apart,” as Dante informs us, 
“in blood and flames.” 

“The dvdy of the prince,” says Barlow, Study of the Divine 
Comedy, p. 125, “ was brought to England and committed to 
the earth at Hayles, in Gloucestershire, in the abbey which 
his father had there built for monks of the Cistercian order; 
but his 4ear¢ was put into a golden vase, and placed on the 
tomb of Edward the Confessor, in Westminster Abbey ; most 
probably, as stated by some writers, in the hands of a statue.” 
The latter abbey is, as Dante says, “on the Thames.” 

The date is 1271, at which time Dante was only four years 
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of age; and the story, related to him in his childhood, must 
have exercised upon his imagination a powerful influence. 

133-5. “ Attila... Pyrrhus ... Sextus.” Attila, the 
Scourge of God, and, according to Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
chap. 39, a typical barbarian. As to which Pyrrhus and 
which Sextus are meant the commentators cannot agree; 
but Vellutelli’s conjecture of Pyrrhus of Epirus is generally 
adopted, as his conjecture of Sextus Claudius Nero is re- 
jected. Sextus, son of Tarquin the Proud, may be meant, or 
Sextus, son of Pompey, the terror of the Mediterranean. 

137-8. “Rinier ... Rinier.”. Dreaded highwaymen, of 
whom it is barely known that one overawed the city of Cor- 
neto on the western coast of Italy, and that the other was of 
the noble family of the Pazzi in Florence. 


CANTO THIRTEENTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


Continuing in the same circle, the seventh, the Poets en- 
counter the harpies, and their habitation, a great forest, 
trackless and tangled, formed of men who had been 
changed into trees, whose branches exuded blood when 
broken. Such was the abode and the fate of suicides. 
One of these broken and bleeding trees was a Florentine, 
Lano. Squanderers are there pursued by their parasites in 
the form of black bitches. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Pictro 
delle Vigne of Capua, Lano, Giacomo, and another, 
suicides. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Harpies. Men rooted as trees. The 
wasteful. 


THE ford was broad, and not yet quite across 
Was Nessus, when into a wood, where trace 
Of path was none, we walked with usual pace. 
Not green its foliage was, but dull as dross, 
All gnarled its branches as by Furies whipped, 
For fruit it had but thorns, which poisons 
dripped. 
Between Cecina and Corneto wilds 
So rough and dense seek not fierce beasts that 
shun 
The tracts where cultivation hath begun. 
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The Harpies. 


Here throngs the harpy crew, which all defiles, 10 
They who the Trojans from their filthy groves 
With dismal prophecies shrill of evil drove. 

Wide wings they have ; clawed feet ; in neck and face 
They human are; their feathered bellies large ; 
And from the trees sad utterings they discharge. 

And said to me the Master, full of grace: 

“Thou ’rt in the second ring this circle holds, 
And so wilt be until the third enfolds 


“ Thyself and me its fearful sands within. 19 
Therefore look well, and thou shalt surely see 
Confirmed what elsewhere hath been said by me.” 

And now of wailings heard I such a din 
On every side and yet no person saw, 

That I confused stood still in silent awe. 

I think he thought I thought such voices came 
From people who from us themselves to screen 
Lurked midst those dense and savage trunks un- 

seen. 


Therefore he said: “If thou should’st from the 

same 28 

Break off some little shoot, the thoughts thy mind 
Doth entertain erroneous thou wilt find.” 

Then forward somewhat stretched I forth my hand, 
And broke a branchlet from a thorny tree 
Whose trunk cried out: “Ah! why dost thou 

rend me?” 

And, as the dark blood sought the gloomy sand, 
Again its cry went forth: “ Ah! why me tear? 
Is thy hard heart of pity’s promptings bare ? 


Canto XIIT_ 131 


Pietro delle Vigne. 


‘‘ Men once we were, and now to trees are turned ; 37 

Should not thine hand more signs of mercy 
show 
Had we been souls of serpents here below?” 

As when a green brand is at one end burned, 
From out the other drops the burning sends, 
And hiss on hiss with ’scaping vapor blends, 

So from that broken twig words came and blood 
Together forth, whereat I let it fall, 

And stood like one whom terror doth appall. 


“If he, offended soul,” as so I stood, 46 
My Sage replied, “ could have believed before 
What in my verse he only read as lore, 

Not he against thee would his hand have raised ; 
But so incredibly strange appeared the thing, 

I bade him do what causes me a sting. 

But tell him who thou wast, him thus amazed, 
That he amends may make and help thy fame, 
Returned, as is allowed, there whence he came.” 


and thus the trunk: “ As music sweet doth please 55 
Mine ears thy voice, and mute I cannot stay ; 
As I talk on may’t not upon ye weigh! 

He am I who of Frederick's heart both keys 
Possessed ; I locked, unlocked, and yet with soft 
And easy motion, such that ’t was not oft 

One other person was there who could seize 
His secret deep; and to the glorious post 
My deep fidelity sleep and life me cost. 
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His Discourse. 


“That harlot that from Caesar’s dwelling ne’er 64 
Turned her adulterous eyes, the common bane 
And vice that give all human courts a stain, 

Inflamed ’gainst me all minds ; through them severe 
‘T’wards me Augustus’ self became, and so 
My joyous honors lapsed to grievous woe. 

In its indignant mood, my angry soul, 

Thinking by death indignity to evade, 
Me just, towards myself unjust, hath made. 


““ By the new roots that hath this bleeding bole, 73 
To you I swear that ne’er my good faith swerved 
From him my lord, who honors rich deserved, 

And if of you shall either see again 
The breathing world, my memory strengthen 

there, 
Which blows have felled that Envy sole could 
dare.” 

He ceased ; a moment passed, and then, “ Refrain 
Not thou from speech; improve the hour,” my 

Guide 
Me urged, “if more thou seek’st beside!” 

Whereon I to the Bard: “ Do thou him ask 8a 
What things thou think’st I would, for so my heart 
Feels pity’s weight, my lips refuse their part.” 

Resumced he then: ‘So may the man the task 
Do freely for thee which thy words entreat, 
Imprisoned soul, when he the light shall meet, 

Do thou be pleased to let us further know 
How in these knots the soul is so confined, 

And whether thence it may itself unbind.” 
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The Bodies of Suicides 


Then strongly blew the trunk, and soon the flow 9 
Of vapor changed to words: “In phrases few 
Response hereto shall come from me to you. 

When quits the spirit fierce its mortal frame 
Whence it itself hath torn, it Minos sends 
Into the circle whereunto it tends, 

The Seventh Circle, such its grade of blame. 

Not choice but fortune gives it place to sprout ; 
There, like seed cast, it works its changes out, 


“And shoots, a sapling, forth, a savage plant. 100 
The Harpies feeding on its leaves give woe, 
And to the woe an outlet whence to go. 

Like to the others, we too, shadows gaunt, 

Our spoils shall seek, yet shall not wear again; 
What one rejects that he should not regain. 

Them hither shall we drag, and they shall hang 
Suspended each upon its tree forlorn, 

Where there shall grimly meet ghost, flesh, and 
thorn.” 


Still were we listening to the trunk, when rang 109 
Upon our ears a note which us surprised, 
Intent on being further thus advised. 
Aroused were we like one who feels come nigh 
To where he stands the boar and chase, while 
flash 
Pursuit, pursued, and trembling branches crash, 
And lo! upon the left hand there did fly 
With violence such that every fan of the wood 
They broke, two souls, in terror, torn and nude, 
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Have no Resurrection. 


The foremost: ‘Come, now, come, O Death!” and 

he 118 

Who lagged cried, for he thought himself too slow, 
“Thy legs were not so ready, Lano, ho, 

At Toppo’s jousts !”’ and then, perhaps that free 
In speed his legs no further were, one stoop 
He made into a bush, it, he, a group. 

And at their rear, she-mastiffs black, at speed, 
Filled all the wood; eager they were and fleet 
As leash-slipped greyhounds; him who made his 

seat 


Within the bush their teeth attacked with greed 127 
And him to pieces with much snarling tore ; 
Then they away his wretched members bore. 

Now by the hand my Guide me took and led 
Unto the bush, which through its bleeding rents 
In vain was blowing sorrowful laments. 

It ‘Jacopo of Sant’ Andréa”’ said 
“In making me thy screen wherein’s thy gain? 
Or why for thy bad life should I have pain?” 


And when quite to it had approached my Guide, 136 
Hesaid : “ What wast thou who thy blood dost blow 
And speech through wounds so many brimmed 

with woe?” 

And he to us, “Ye souls,” most sadly cried, 

“Who this dishonoring mutilation see 

Which thus my leaves have rudely torn from me, 
O gather ye them up at this shrub’s foot! 

I of that city was which changed its first 

Chief patron to the Baptist, whence a thirst 
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Mars and the Baptist. 


“In that rejected one’s keen heart was put 145 
To make her sad, and were it not that clings 
To Arno’s bridge some wreck which of him sings, 
Those of her people who, when ashes laid ~ 
O’er all her face by Attila’s torches brought, 
Rebuilt her site, would site in vain have sought. 
Of mine own dwelling I my gibbet made.” 


NOTES TO THE THIRTEENTH CANTO. 


7. “Wilds.” Dante continues the mention of Corneto 
from the last stanza. The mention there had already made 
it a word of horror. The Cecina is a small river emptying 
into the Mediterranean not far from Leghorn. The tract 
alluded to is wild and thinly-peopled, abounding in stunted 
forests and putrid lagoons, the haunts of decr, goats, and the 
wild boar. 

This is the fatal Maremma (campagna vicina al mare,a 
country by the sea-shore) to which Dante will again make 
allusion in the Twenty-fifth and Twenty-ninth Cantos of the 
Inferno, and the Fifth Canto of the Purgatorio. 

According to Forsyth, /éa/y, p. 156, this region, though now 
worse than a desert, is supposed to have been, in former 
times, both fertile and salubrious. Traces still exist of 
Roman cisterns, and, in the most repulsive part of the tract 
one may still see the ruins of Populonium. All nature con- 
spires to drive man away from this fatal region; but the 
Casentine peasants still migrate thither in the winter to feed 
their cattle, and there they sow wheat, make charcoal, saw 
lumber, cut hoop-poles, and peel the cork-oak. On the re- 
turn of summer they break up their camps; but sometimes 
too late; the Maremmian disease claims its victims. 


“Where the path 
Is Jost in rank luxuriance, and to breathe 
Is to inhale distemper, if not death; 
Where the wild-boar retreats, when hunters chafe, 
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And, when the day-star flames, the buffalo-herd ~ 
Afflicted plunge into the stagnant pool, 
Nothing discerned amid the water-leaves, 
Save here and there the likeness of a head, 
Savage, uncouth.” 
Rocgrs, /taly, prope fin. 


11. “ They who the Trgans.” 


** Saved from the waves, me first 
The shores receive of isles Strophades called, 
A Grecian name, in Great Ionia's sea. 
There dwell the Harpies, there Celxno dire 
And all the rest, from feasts driven forth by fear 
In Phinais’ house polluted. Than these pests 
No monster is more dread. Nor Stygian waves, 
Nor heavenly anger, e’er have missioned forth 
A plague more harsh. Wiing’d shapes are they like birds, 
With faces as of maids, their excrement most foul, 
Their hands like claws, and ever pale 
Are they with hunger’s pangs.” 
**One on a rock 
High-placed, sits down, Celzno, prophet sad, 
And croaks this message from her loathsome breast.” 
Third /Eneid, 210, 245. 


The isles, two in number, were called the Strophades, from 
the verb orpepw, to turn, because Zetes and Calais, the sons 
of Boreas, returned thence, after they had driven thither the 
Harpies from the halls of King Phinaus. 

19. “/ts fearful sands.” These will be described in the 
next Canto. 

21. “ What elsewhere hath been said by me.” 


** By chance, near by there was a hill, 
Upon whose top grew cherry-shrubs, and, rough 
With twigs thick-set like spears, dense myrtles stood. 
Them I approach. I seek to pluck them up, 
For frondent boughs to deck our altars with, 
When to my sight arose a prodigy dire, 
Fearful to see, and horrible to tell; 
For blood, in black drops, started from the roots 
Which first I tore from out their native soil, 
And stained the earth with gore. Cold horror shakes 
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My limbs. My gelid blood stands still with fear. 
And now I break apart a tender branch, 
Intent on knowing what may be the cause. 
So follows from this, too, the oozing blood. 
Revolving much in mind, the wood-nymphs wild 
I worship, and the Gradive Sire, who sits, 
Supreme in power above the Getic fields, 
That what mine eyes had seen they might make plain, 
And from the portent take all fear away. 
And then, returning to the task, I grasp, 
With added strength, a third plant, fixed my knees 
Against the adverse sands, when (shall I speak, 
And tell this woe, or not ?) came upwards sad, 
From depths below, a fearful groan, which bore 
These words unhappy to my listening ears: 
‘Why, wretched me, /Eneas, dost thou tear? 
Now spare the tomb, spare to imbue with crime 
Thy pious hands. Troy bore me close allied 
To thee. The gore thou see’st comes not from trees. 
Ah! fly these cruel lands, a greedy shore 
Escape. For Iam Polydorus. Here 
Of weapons me transfixed a crop of iron, 
Which yet grows on severe, in javelins sharp.’ 
Then, smit by doubt and fear, my mind.was stunned, 
Stood up my hair, clung to my jaws my tonguc.”’ 
Third Aeneid, 21. 


25. “lL think he thought [ thought.” 
** To credo ch’ei credette ch’io ercdesse.”” 


Imitated by Ariosto, Or/ando Furtoso, ix. 23. 

58. “//e am J.” Pietro delle Vigne, chancellor of the 
Emperor Frederick the Second. Learned and eloquent, he 
had risen to this exalted station from a humble origin, and 
the envy of the other courtiers embittered them against him. 
Forged letters were exhibited to the Emperor to persuade 
that embroiled and unhappy monarch, that his trusted coun- 
sellor was conducting a secret and traitorous correspondence 
with the Pope, with whom Frederick was then at enmity. 
The silence of Pietro at the Council of Lyons called by Inno- 
cent the Fourth in hostility to the Emperor, and with a vicw 
to his excommunication, confirmed the suspicions of the 
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Emperor, although the imperial cause was warmly and ably 
advocated at the council by Taddeo de Sessa. His penalty 
was to lose his eyes, and the usual statement is that, seized 
with despair at his undeserved calamity and disgrace, he 
ended his life by dashing out his brains against the walls of 
a church, in the year 1245. But Napier (Florentine History, 
i. 97) seems to incline to the opinion that the cause of his 
death was a fall from a horse on a horseback journey to Pisa, 
where he was disliked, and would be an object of derision, 
this journey being forced upon him after the loss of his 
sight. 

He, like Frederick, wrote poetry, in the Sicilian dialect, 
which still survives. Six Books of Pietro’s Latin Letters are 
also still extant. Dutiful as a son and brother, he did not 
forget his mother and his sister, and made them sharers of 
his prosperity. He seems to have been in all respects such 
aman as Dante would esteem and honor, and his immortal 
lincs have saved his fame. His downfall was one of the 
Stains upon the memory of Frederick touched upon in the 
notes to the Tenth Canto. 

64. “ That harlot.” Envy. 

114. “Pursuit, fursued.” 


“ Like forest-boars, which, hearing in the hills 
The crash of hounds and huntsmen rizh at hand, 
With start oblique lay many a sapling flat 
Short-broken by the root.” 
Llhiad, xi. 146, COWPER. 


120. “‘Zano.” WLano seems to have been a gay youth of 
Sienna, the heir of a fortune. Intent on defying the maxims 
of economy, he became very poor; and at Toppo developed 
a headlong bravery, attributable cither to ambition or despair. 
Dante attributes it to the latter. 

133. “Jacopo of Sant? Andrea.” Like Lano, the inheritor 
of wealth, which he squandered. He enjoyed, savs the 
Ottimo Commento, the destruction by fire of one of his own 
residences, as affording a grand and beautiful illumination. 

143. “ Zhat city.’ Florence was originally under the pro- 
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tection of the God Mars; and it was supposed that the planet 
Mars shed beneficial or baneful influences upon it. In Dante’s 
time the statue of Mars was still standing on a column at the 
head of the Old Bridge (ponte vecchio). It was swept away 
by a freshet sweeping through the valley in the year 1333, 
twelve years after Dante’s death. In Christian times Flor- 
ence took as its patron Saint John the Baptist. 

145, 147. “Jn that rejected one’s keen heart... some wreck 
that of him sings.” The allusion is to the prophecy that 
Mars would avenge himself unless his statue were restored. 
It seems that, in the same devotion to the ancient myths, the 
discovery of the site of the city, with a view to its restoration, 
was popularly attributed to the portion of the statue which 
still remained. 

149. “ Altila.” Here is a mistake of Dante, or of some 
copyist. Zoti/a, not Attila, destroyed Florence. The Oftimo 
Commento seems to defend the error, and, in so doing, reveals 
a strange confusion of ideas as to these prominent barbarians: 
“Some say that Totila was one person, and Attila another; 
and some say that 4e was one and the same man.”’ 

Totila destroyed Florence in the middle of the Sixth 
Century, the year 550. It was restored by Charlemagne in 
the Eighth. Totila’s real name, according to Gibbon, was 
Baduila. Totila was an affix: the German word TZod/os, 
deathless, immortal. Probably the word is the only vestige 
of the epic of some barbaric bard, or of the ode of some 
Gothic Horace. 

151. “ Of mine own.” Dante does not mention the name 
of this wretched man. He may have had charitable motives 
in withholding it; or it was because necessity counselled him 
to brevity: the Canto was already beyond its normal length. 


CANTO FOURTEENTH. 


ARGUMENT : 


The third round of the Seventh Circle brings the Poets to 
an arid plain, where the miserable shades of blasphemers, 
naked, and in various postures, vainly endeavor to escape 
the falling flakes of fire. The Poets see also the River 
Phlegethon, formed by the Rivers Acheron and Styx, whose 
source Is the tears of Time. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The Shade of Virgil. Capa- 
nals. 


PERSONS APPEARING: The shades of blasphemers. 


IMPELLED by patriotic pride, the scattered leaves 
I gathered up, and placed them near their source, 
The tree-imprisoned soul, already hoarse. 
Then came we to the turning-point where weaves 
Justice Divine in patterns dread its plans, 
And in the third ring penalties due demands. 
To make my meaning clear, I say a plain 
We reached, which from its sterile bed 
Permits no plant to raise its peeping head. 


Canto XIV. 14! 


Phlegethon. 


The trees, its garland grim, it close retain, 10 
As round the wood the burning blood-stream ran. 
Our feet we stayed just where the plain began. 

The ground a sand was, dry and thick, not far 
In texture differing from that Cato’s feet 
Once on the Libyan desert chanced to meet. 

O Vengeance just of God! and God’s just bar! 
How must thy fear seize every soul not steeled 
Who reads what unto me was here revealed! 


Flocks many, all of trembling spirits nude, 19 
All uttering grievous wailings here I saw, 
To whom there seemed diversity given of law. 

Some lying supine on the ground I viewed, 
Some sitting all crouched up, and some again, 
Who roamed incessantly o’er all the plain. 

The souls who roamed outnumbered all the rest ; 
Those on the ground supine in count were least, 
But with these last the agony was increased. 


With slow and gradual fall upon that waste 28 
Rained fire upon the air outspread in flakes 
Like snow when winds are hushed on Alpine 

lakes, 

Like to the flames which Alexander saw, 

In India’s torrid realms and sandy coast, 
Fall whole from heaven upon his wondering 
host, 

Wherewith his legions (he to them their law) 

Took care the soil to tramp, for ceased the flame 
More readily when disjoined it earthward came. 
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The falling Fire-Flakes. 


So fell the eternal flames whereby the sands, 37 
Like tinder under steel, were turned to flame, 
Which with redoubled pangs upon them came. 

Without repose danced miserable hands, 

Now here, now there, in frenzied wreathings 
thrown 

Fresh flakes to pluck from souls all desperate 
grown. 

Thus I began: ‘My Master, thou whose power 
Doth conquer all things save the demons hard 
Who would our progress hitherto have barred, 


“Who is that spirit great, whose features lower, 46 
And who contorted lies, and proud disdain 
Shows of the fire, nor ripens in its rain.” 

And he himself, who had of him observed 
That I my Guide made question, proudly said : 
“What I was living, that am I, though dead. 

Though Jove should tire with work his smith strong- 

nerved 
Who that sharp bolt delivered to his frown 
Wherewith on my last day he smote me down, 


“ And although one by one he weary out 55 
The others at that gloomy forge, and call 
‘Good Vulcan, help!’ in Mongibello’s hall, 

As at the day of Phlegra’s direful rout, 

And at me strike with all his vengeful might, 
Yet should he not in victory’s wreath delight !” 

At once spoke forth my Guide words clear of doubt, 
And firmer than from him I yet had heard: 

“QO Capanais, in that thy pride, ill-stirred, 
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Capanais the Blasphemer. 


“‘Unquenchable remains, thou ’rt punished more: 64 
No torture less than thine own ravings’ gauge 
Would pain insure proportioned to thy rage.” 

Then unto me, with gentler words in store, 

He turned: “ That was the one of those seven 
kings 
Who Thebes laid under siege ; him stings 

His crime, contempt t’wards God, now as before, 
His boast; but, as I him assured, his bile 
Is such as well befits his nature vile. 


“* Now follow me, and see thou place not yet 73 
Thy feet upon the burning sand, but them 
Keep back within the wood’s protecting hem.” 
In silence came we to where gushed a jet 
And jets from out the wood, a rivulet red 
Whereof the tint still makes me shrink with 
dread. 
As from the Bulicamé comes a thread, 
Which share the sinful women ’mongst themselves, 
So ran this streamlet down the sandy shelves. 


Bottom and sloping banks to stone had sped, _— 82 
And petrified its margins too were found, 
Whereby I saw our way lay on this ground. 

“Midst all that I have shown thee since the gate 
We passed whose threshold dark’s denied to 

none, 
Nought in the journey we have so far won 

Compares in interest to this wonder great 
Which, by the vapor from its substance shed, 
Extinguishes the flamelets from o’erhead.” 
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The Tears of Time. 
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Words these were of my Guide. Him thence I 
prayed 9: 
That he on me that sustenance would bestow 
For which his words caused appetite such to grow. 
“In the mid-sea a desolate country ’s laid 
Whose name is Crete, and 'neath whose king was 
chaste 
The world entire with every virtue graced. 
A mountain, Ida called, is there, when time 
Was young, with founts and foliage glad, but now, 
An old and wrinkled thing from foot to brow. 


“ Chose Rhea it, that cradled here sublime 100 
Her son might be; and that she might conceal 
The weeping child, she caused loud cries to peal. 

Within the mount a huge Old Man erect, 

His back t’wards Damietta, stands, and e’er 
He looks at Rome, as if his mirror ’t were. 

Of gold refined his head is and aspect, 

Of silver pure are made his arms and breast, 
Of bronze, unto the groin, 1s made the rest. 


“TDownward from thence he’s all of iron choice, 109 
Save that of baked clay is his right foot made, 
And on this more than on the left he’s stayed. 

Except the gold, seat of his unheard voice, 

Each part a fissure hath in tears that speaks, 
Each rivulet sad the mount’s foundation seeks. 

From rock to rock into this vale they course, 

And Acheron form and Styx and Phlegethon hot, 
Then flow they on through kindling grot on grot, 
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The Infernal Rivers and Lethe. 








‘‘ And at that point at which there is, perforce, 1:8 
No further outlet, they Cocytus seek, 
A lake thou ‘It see, of which Ill not here speak.” 
I said: “If from our world flows down this rill 
Why is ’t that on this bank alone ’tis found, 
And not elsewhere upon our journey’s round ?” 
And he to me: “Our journey’s course to fill 
In this round place, we to the left descend, 
But have not yet attained unto the end. 


‘Wherefore if aught in our descent seems new, 127 
Thy wonder should not be expressed though felt, 
Until we ’re passed through the remotest belt.” 

‘Let me still seek to obtain a clearer view,” 

I said, “ Where, Master, is that Phlegethon, 
where 
Is Lethe too? Thy speech gives one no care, 

Thou sayest the other doth from these tears rain.” 

“In all thy questionings thou dost please me 
well,” 
He answered, “but the boiling thee might tell 


“ What this red water is. Thou shalt see plain 136 
What Lethe is, yet not in this abyss, 

But where seek guilt-cleansed penitents merited 
bliss.” 

And then: “ Now time it is the wood to leave,” 
He said, “see that thou follow me; each side, 
The quenching vapor forms a pathway wide, 

And, upon both, hath dulled the fires that grieve.” 
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NOTES TO THE FOURTEENTH CANTO. 


12. “ Fust where the plain began.” Just within the vegetable 
suicide limit, so as to escape the fire-flakes and the hot sand. 

14. “ Cato.’ When, after the battle of Pharsalia, he led 
the remnant of Pompey’s army in retreat over the Libyan 
desert. 

** Foremost, behold, I lead you to the toil, 
My feet shall foremost print the dusty soil.” 
Lucan, Pdharsalia, ix. 375, Rowe. 


29. “ Flakes.” 


“ Th’ accursed spot, where Heaven 
Rained down tts flaky fire in ancient time, 
Revenging outraged Nature on the leaven 
Of foul Gomorrah and her coasts of crime.” 
Tasso’s Ferusalem, x. 61, Wiffen. 


>) 


32. “India.” For the circumstance here alluded to, Lan- 
dino refers to Albertus Magnus. The event is described in 
a letter written by Alexander to Aristotle in these words: 
“In India ignited vapors fell from heaven like snow. I com- 
manded my soldiers to trample them under foot.” 

57. “ Mfongibello’s hall” Mount tna, under which Vul- 
can, with his Cyclops, forged the thunderbolts of Jove. 


“From out the sea, the sea for marvels famed, 
Between the shore Sicilian and the mounts, 
Which crown the heights A‘olian, Lipari called, 
An island nses steep with smoking rocks 
Beneath which spreads its chambers a vast cave, 
Whence sounds /Etnxan deep and din remote 
Through Cyclops’ chimneys seek the upper air, 
And anvils ring "neath mighty strokes laid on, 
And hiss the sparkles dashed through caverns dusk 
Where, wrought in various forms, the Chalybs’ stcel 
Upon the stithy glows, and sends the fire 
From furnaces hot its breathings low and hoarse, 
Vulcan’s own house, the place Vulcania called.” 

Eighth Aineid, 416. 


Mongibello is probably the Italianizing of “ Mulciber,” the 
fashioner, moulder, softener, introducer of the civilizing arts. 


Canto XIV. 147 


Notes. 








This name of Vulcan, Virgil introduces into the description 
of the shield of A<neas, in the Eighth Book of the Afneid: 


*¢ Pass on, in order long, the conquered tribes, 
In dress and arms as various as in tongues. 
Here had the skilful fashioner’s art set forth 
The Nomad tribes, and Africa’s nude sons; 
And here the Cari fierce, and Lelegi grim; 
And here Gelonian clans,’ etc. 


Volcano is, of course, the Anglicizing of Virgil’s word 
“Vulcania.” 

60. “ Victory’s wreath.” Dr. Carlyle refers to Statius, 
Theb. iii. 598; and x. 828, et seq. 

63. “ Capanges.” In Dante’s Canzone beginning “ O fatria 
degra!” Capanais is put forth as the synonym of blasphemy 
and arrogance. Milton adopts him as the model of his 
Satan, wherein he probably follows Saint Avitus. 

68. “ Those seven kings.” The seven kings who besieged 
Thebes, more briefly known as the Seven against Thebes. 
Their campaign was a disastrous one. Of the entire seven 
Adrastus alone survived. /¢neas found him and his com- 
rades in the Lower World: 

“Him here 
Met Tydais; here in arms renowned him met 


Parthenopzus; him Adrastus met, 


A marble image pale.” 
Sixth AEneid, 479 


79. “ The Bulicamé.” The boiling springs of Viterbo, the 
ancient Vigezia. 

Mr. Barlow, Contributions to the Study of the Divine Com- 
edy, p. 129, describes a large building near Viterbo whercto 
the water of the Bulicamé is conducted by conduits. This, 
he says, has popularly been regarded as the Bagno delle 
Meretrici alluded to by Dante. “There is no other building 
here found,” he remarks, “which can dispute with it the 
claim to this distinction.” 

95. “ Crete.” 

‘© Lies in the midmost sea 


An island, Crete, great Jove’s. There is the Mount 
Idzan, there the cradle of our race, 
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Notes. 


A wealthy realm, where, in a hundred towns, 
All populous grown, she people dweil.”” 
Anchises to Eneas, Third: Emeid, 104. 


102. “ Loud cries.” Rhea’s son was the infant Jove. Sat- 
urn, his brother, desired to find him and devour him. Rhea 
employed the Corybantes, with shouts and the music of their 
cymbals, to drown the cries of the infant God. 

105. “ He looks at Rome.” The statue of Time is thus made 
to turn its back upon the East (Damietta) and to look towards 
the West (Rome). 

We have already, in the notes to the Third Canto, re- 
marked upon this stupendous allegory here reproduced by 
Dante. 

See Daniel ii. 31. 

The lines of Bishop Berkeley seem noteworthy here: 

‘* Westward the course of empire takes tts way ; 
The four first acts already past, 


A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time's noblest offspring is the last.” 


1o6-110. “ Gold... Silver... Bronce...lrom... 
C/ay.” The several Ages. The age of ‘“ Brass” is the usual 
phrase. An obvious objection to this is that brass is a com- 
paratively modern amalgam, oricinating within our era. See 
the distinction pointed out in the present writer’s translation 
of Virgil. The Index will lead to several passages in point. 

122. “ Why is't.” “If it descends from circle to circle why 
have we not sooner seen it?” asks Dante. This is to call 
attention to the circumstance that Virgil does not describe, 
in the /Eneid, the Phlegethon as a river of boiling blood, but 
as a river of flame: 

** Tartarean Phlegethon hot, 
Its torrent flames torn ’midst resounding rocks.” 
Sixth fEneid, 550. 

125. “ Zo the left.” The Angel, who, in the Ninth Canto, 
waved from his face the fumes of hell, on his way to open 
for the poets the gate of the City of Dis, used his /e/t hand, 
and we have already remarked that the sinister direction is 
sought by the Poets. 


Canto XIV. 149 
Notes. 


137. “ Lethe... yet notin this abyss.” From the statue 
of Time in Crete flow to Cocytus the Rivers Acheron, Styx, 
and Phlegethon, and from the Terrestrial Paradise, on the 
summit of the Purgatorial Mountain, flows, to the same lake, 
Lethe. 

142. “ Zhe quenching vapor.” This vapor is the “ fiery 
stream " of the Fifth Book of the AEneid, line 697. 
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CANTO FIFTEENTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


In the same circle, the seventh, the Poets encounter a troop 
of Sodomites, one of whom, Brunetto Latini, Dante’s for- 
mer tutor, engages him in conversation on the subject of 
Florence. Latini inveighs against Florence, and foretells 
Dante’s political troubles. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Brunetto 
Latini. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Priscian, Francesco, Mozzi, and others. 


Now bears us on one of the margins hard, 

And casts the rivulet’s vapor shade o’er all, 
Which doth the flamelets quench ere down they 
fall. 

As, Bruges ’twixt and Cadsand, lest should marred 
The land be by the flood, the Flemings shrewd 
Erect their bulwark ’gainst the ocean rude, 

And as the Paduans, along Brenta’s marge, 

Their towns and villages save which waters 
meet, 
Ere Chiarentana's summit feel the heat, 


Canto XV. ISI 


The Ghastly Ghosts. 


So formed were those stone banks, though not so 
large 10 

Nor high the Master made them, or whoe’er 
It might be, took upon himself that care. 

Nor were we from the wood so far remote 
That I could not have told where it might be, 
If I had even backward turned to see, 

When we a troop of spirits upon our route 
Encountered, passing by the brooklet’s side, 
And each looked at us as, at eventide, 


Men ’neath a new moon do each other scan, 19 
And sharpened so their vision us to spy 
As seeks a tailor old his needle’s eye. 

Thus by that family eyed, one from their van 
Me recognized, and by the skirt me clipped, 
And “What a wonder!” from his dead lips 

slipped. 

And I, when he his arm stretched out to me, 
Fixed on his baked appearance mine own eyes, 
So that his scorched and ghastly face and guise 


Me hindered not from knowing it was he. 28 
And, bending to his face mine own, “ Are you, 
Ser Brunetto, here,” I said, “and is this true?” 

“OQ son of mine, may it thee not displease,” 

He said, “if with thee, Brunetto Latini speak 
A moment’s space, and then his company seek ?” 

[ said: “ With all my power what so agrees 
With my desires I ask. If he consent 
With whom I am, we’ll sit, if ’t is your bent.” 
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Destiny strange. 


““O son,” he said, “ whoever of this flock 37 
One instant stops, lies there a hundred years 
Unfanned in flame which all his body sears. 

Therefore go on, I'll follow at thy frock, 

And then will I my band rejoin, whose woe 
Eternal losses weeps, as on we go.” 

I durst not from the road my level change, 

But held my head bent down like one who walks 
In reverence. He proceeds and talks. 


“What chance,” he thus began, “or destiny 
strange, 46 
Brings thee down here ere cometh thy last day, 
And who is this that showeth thee the way?” 
‘Up in the life which airs serene adorn 
Myself I lost, within a valley’s bound, 
Before mine age had reached its fullest round. 
To it my back I turned but yestermorn ; 
There unto me appeared, on my return, 
My Guide, from whom this homeward path I 
learn.” 


So I; and he: “If follow thou thy star, 55 
Thou canst not of a glorious haven fail, 
If in that world I rightly scanned thy sail; 
And if so early had not been the bar 
That closed my life since heaven so favored thee, 
Cheers would thy work have always had from me. 
But that neglectful, that malignant, race 
Which came from ancient Fesole’s gnarled stock 
And of the mountain smacks yet and the rock, 


Canto XV. 153 


Latini. 


“Will, for thy well-doing, thee forever chase ; 64 
And cause there is for this, for ill its fruit 
The sweet fig bears where sour sorbs have their 

root. 

Report on earth of old proclaims them blind ; 
Envy and greed and pride are in their smile ; 
Look that their manners do not thee defile. 

Reserves for thee such fame thy fortune kind 
That, for thee, hunger will both sides harass, 
But from the goat far off shall be the grass. 


“ And let the Fesolan beasts their reeking stye 73 
Of their own stock make up, nor touch the plant, 
If growth to such their rank enclosures grant, 

In which revives the sacred seed whereby 
She Romans counted then when stood confessed 
That stye of malice foul the favorite nest.” 

“Were my complete desire fulfilled, you yet,” 

I answer made, “ would not have banished been 
From all on earth that men’s affections win, 


“For in my memory's fixed, my heart’s regret, 82 
Your image dear, paternal, kind, when taught, 
From hour to hour, your words, with wisdom 

fraught, 

How man himself eternal makes; and long 
As life is mine, my deeds should all reveal, 

And my tongue tell, the gratitude great I feel. 

What of my course predicts thy friendship strong 
I write, and keep it, and a text beside, 

For one, a Lady, able to decide 
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Mention of Beatrice. 


“ Their meaning, if I reach her sphere. Believe or 
That conscience only is the goad I fear. 
Let Fortune, as she pleases, then, appear. 
Not new divinings such do I receive. 
So, Fortune, turn thy wheel as suits thee still, 
And, boor, thy mattock as it suits thy will.” 
And thereupon my Master his right cheek 
Towards me turned, and, looking at me, said, 


“ He listens well who notes, and so 1s led.” 


Nor less do I still Ser Brunetto seek, 100 
And ask him the most noted ones to name, 
Those shades the highest his company's ranks 

may claim. 

And he to me: “’T is well of some to speak, 

But of the rest ’tis best discourse were short, 
As time would fail of all to give report. 

In brief, then, know that all of these were clerks 
And scholars great, and men of fame widespread, 
By one same crime to these sad regions sped. 


“There Priscian walks, and others great in works, 109 
Accorso’s Francesco, and if so vile 
A wretch thou seek’st, he passed but now, for guile 
Translated by the Servants’ Servant’s word, 
From Florence to Baccighone’s wave, 
Which of his ill-strained nerves doth wash the 
grave. 
More would I say, and would be further heard, 
But now must I depart, for there a cloud 
Of smoke arising through the sands a crowd 
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Canto XV. 155 


The Tesoro. 


“Announces which I must not see. But beamed 1:8 
May be thy smiles o’er my Tesoro’s page 
Wherein on earth I still live with mine age! 

More ask I not.” Then turned he back, and 

seemed . 
Like one who at Verona through the fields 
Runs for the green cloth which the victory 
yields, 
And who no loser, but a gainer ’s deemed. 


NOTES TO THE FIFTEENTH CANTO. 


6,9. “Bulwark ... banks.” Dante’s word here is Guiz- 
zante. It is agreed that he meant, not Ghent, but Cadsand. 

9. “ Chiarentana.” A part of the Alps whose melting 
snows contribute to flood the Brenta. 

11. “ Zhe Master.” Dante has probably reference here to 
the inscription over the entrance to the Lower World, at the 
beginning of the Third Canto, importing that the abyss was 
constructed by the Almighty for his own wise purposes. 

29. “ You.” “Voi.” The courteous word, on the part of 
Dante. 

32. “ Thee.” “Tu.” The affectionate word on the part of 
Latini. 

32. “ Latint.” The fulness of the text leaves little occa- 
sion for amplification from notes. Latini was Dante’s tutor, 
and the author of three works of merit, Zhe Zesoro, The 
Tesoretto, and The Keys of the Tesoro. We died in the year 
1294, eight years before Dante's exile, and the special fea- 
ture of intcrest in his history is that he was the instructor 
of the author of the Commedia, and enjoyed his abiding 
friendship. To his promptings Dante was, in part, at Icast, 
indebted for his success in oratory. He seems to have be- 
come, according to the contemporaneous judgment of Vil- 
lani, confirmed by the more modern, and more deliberate 
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Notes. 


judgment of Barlow, the most able orator of his era in Italy. 
Dante has placed his beloved instructor in clerical, but il, 
company. Yet there may be art in this: it seems to be in 
the way of apolozy, as though he should say, “ Sometimes 
men of otherwise estimable character deserve condemnation 
for a single fault.” 

36. “ Your.” The courteous word. It will be seen here- 
after, in the beginning of the Sixteenth Canto of the Para- 
diso, that Dante, with inconsistency, condemns the courteous 
word. 


55: “Star.” 
“ Se tu segui tua stella, 


Non puoi fallire a glorioso porto.” 


The figure is a nautical and astronomical one, and yet the 
printers usually insist on giving it a touch of the supernatural 
by printing haven (porto) “Aeaven.” This mistake I find is 
maintained in all the editions of Dr. Carlyle’s work. Long- 
fellow shrewdly maintains his place on this planet by employ- 
ing the word fort: 


‘Tf thou thy star do follow, 
Thou canst not fail thee of a glorious port.” 


62. “ Fesole.” For the misfortunes of Dante, Latini, thus, 
blames the Fesolan element. The ancient Tuscan town of 
Fesole, built on fortified heights, surrendered to a Roman 
siege. “Then the Romans built, in the plain, another city, 
now Called Florence,” says Latini’s 7résor (for the Zesoro is 
written in the French language), book I. pt. I. chap. xxxvii. 
The first printed edition of this work is as late as 1863. P. 
Chabaille, editor. e 

In the Fifteenth Canto of the Paradiso, Cacciaguida will 
paint a pleasing picture of the Florentine matron of the 
simpler times telling, as she nips the flax from her distaff, 


** Of Troy and Rome and Fesole histories old.”” 


66. “Fig... sorbs” “For of thorns men do not gather 
figs, nor of a bramble-bush gather they grapes.” Luke vi. 44. 


** The acid apple of the sorb-tree.*’ 
Third Georgic, 381. 
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Canto XV. 157 


4 Notes. 


67. “ Blind.” Villani, ii. 1, says the Florentines were called 
“blind” ever after their opening their gates to Totila in the 
year 450. 

71,72. “Hunger ... grass.” Both parties shall hunger 
for thee, but thou shalt stand aloof from both. This very 
reserve ruined Dante’s fortunes, and made him, a moderate 
Guelph, ultimately an extreme Ghibelline. 

78. “ Right check.” The phrase indicates the position of 
the three. Dante was in the middle; on his left was Virgil; 
on his right Latini. A delicate courtesy to Latini. 

89. “ And a text beside.’ The prophecy made by Ciacco in 
the Sixth Canto, and by Farinata in the Tenth. 

go. “A Lady.” Beatrice. 

93, 96. “ Fortune... mattock.”’ Dante makes equally small 
account of Fortune’s whcel and the boor’s mattock. Yet he 
elsewhere, in the Seventh Canto of the Inferno, descants upon 
Fortune as one of the primal beings, and employed to veil 
from man the mysterious workings of the divine. Tenny- 
son’s lines on the Wheel of Fortune have been given in the 
notes to the Seventh Canto. Dante in the present passage 
follows Virgil in the speech which he places in the mouth of 
Nautes, the cherished counsellor of /Eneas, at a time when 
the accumulated weight of the misfortunes of that hero al- 
most drove him to despair. Said Nautes: 


** Thou Goddess’ son, where Fates call and recall, 
There must we follow. Whatsoe’cr may chance, 
That must we bear, and Fortune rule thereby.” 
Fifth Aeneid, 709. 

08. “Right.” The phrase again shows that Dante was 
walking between the two, with Virgil on his left, next to the 
abyss, and Latini on his right and towards the wall of the 
infernal chasm. 

109. “ Prisctan.” The grammarian. His date is the sixth 
century, his residence Constantinople. Here Dante seems 
to fix upon his fame an unjust aspersion. This may be in 
the way of art, too, to save the credit of Latini. 

110. “ Francis of Accorsv.” A distinguished jurist of the 
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Notes. 


thirteenth century, usually called Accursius. His principal 
work was his Commentary on the Roman Civil Code. 

112. “ Zhe Servants’ Servant.” A title of the supreme 
pontiff; “Servus Servorum.” 

** Degli servi 
Io sia il gran servo.” 
ARI0STO, Sat. 3 

113. “ Afozsi.” Bishop of Florence, transferred (either by 
Nicholas Third, or Boniface Eighth) to Vicensa on the river 
Bacchiglione, as Dante intimates that his objectionable life 
might there be less exposed te observation. 

122. “Like one whoat Verona.” The foot-races at Verona, 
where a green mantle, or Pad/ro, was the prize. In the time 
of Dante they would seem to have been run by athletes 
naked. 
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CANTO SIXTEENTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


The same circle, and troops of shades, succeed. Dante finds 
among them three distinguished Florentines, with one of 
whom, Rusticucci, he holds discourse on the lamentable 
state of Florence. ante, in discourse with another of the 
shades, finds himself arrived at a craggy steep, down which 
Virgil throws the cord which Dante, up to that moment, 
had been wearing round hig waist. This causes the coming 
up of Geryon the dragon, one of the images of Fraud. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Rusti- 
cucci. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Guidoguerra, Aldobrandi, Borsiere, 
and others. 


ADVANCED So far was I that here the boom 
The cataract in the approaching circle makes, 
A beehive’s hum, the attentive senses wakes ; 

When running came three subjects of this doom 
Together, who had left a troop whose train 
Along was moving ’neath the fiery rain. 

Came they t’wards us, and each one raised the cry: 
“Stay, thou, who by thine habit seemeth one 
In this degraded land of ours undone!” 
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The gyring Ghosts. 


————— 


Ah me! what wounds upon their limbs descry 10 
Our pitying eyes, wounds old and new! E’en yet 
The thought thereof by rising pain is met. 

Heeded their cries my listening Teacher's ear ; 

To me his face he turned, and said: “ Attend, 
To these thou shouldst fair courtesy’s rites ex- 
tend. 

And did the fire permit, whose flakes cause fear, 

I should have said that rather thee than them 
Would haste befit; in thee I haste condemn.” 


They now, as we stood still, their former wail 9 
Renewed ; and, when us they had reached, a tire, 
Round us a hub, they moved in ceaseless gyre. 

And as do champions nude and oiled, to avail 
Themselves of grasp and vantage, look well out 
Before in thrusts and blows begins the bout, 

Thus, wheeling, each his visage t’wards us turned ; 
So while in one direction ran their feet 
Their necks elsewhere were turned our group to 


greet. 


“‘If the sad state of this waste place hath earned, 28 
It and our faces scorched and baked and wan, 
Us and our prayers contempt,” thus one went on, 

“Yet let our fame thy mind to tell incline 
Who thou may’st be, whose course secure doth 

prove 
Whilst thou thy living feet through Hell dost move. 

Ile in whose footsteps me thou see’st place mine, 
All naked though he be and peeled by fire, 
Than thou would seem to have a station higher. 


Canto XVI. 161 


Guidoguerra. 
‘Grandson he is of good Gualdrada, name 37 


He had, famed Guidoguerra; at the board 

Of counsel much he did, much with the sword. 
The other following me in steps the same 

Is Tegghiaio Aldobrandi, whose renown 

Up in the world should ne’er produce a frown. 
And I, who share with them their torments dire, 

Jacopo Rusticucci was; my wife, 

Imperious tyrant, dooms me to this strife.” 


Had I had covering from the pestilent fire, 46 
Midst them below myself I would have thrown, 
An act my Guide had surely made his own. 

But as myself I would have baked and burned, 
Greedy to hold these shades in mine embrace, 
Fear of good will somewhat usurped the place. 

‘Not mine contempt, but sorrow; I have yearned,” 
I said, ‘‘to show ye how your woes me grieve; 
Not soon will me this softening sorrow leave ; 


“Thus was I when spake words to me my Lord, ss 
Whereby within me I assurance felt 
That men like thee approached, my heart to melt. 
I of your city am, and oft have heard 
Your deeds and fame, and, with fond pride re- 
hearsed, 
Your names that soar on Fame’s proud trumpet- 
burst. 
My truthful Guide hath made my pathway clear, 
For apples sweet to reach ; I leave the gall; 
But to the centre first must be my fall.” 
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Fame's proud Trumpet-Burst. 


“So may thy soul long time thy members cheer,” 64 
Thus made he then reply, “and so may shine, 
Long after life hath ceased, thy fame divine, 

As thou shalt tell if in our city still, 

As they were wont, clear valor’s plumes burn 
high, 
And courtesy dwell, or ne'er come they it nigh. 

For one who but short time hath borne this ill, 
And yonder with our company keeps his pace, 
Guglielmo Borsiere, speaks not words of grace.” 


“Thine upstart people and their sudden gold 73 
Have in thee, Florence, such excess and pride 
Engendered, that thereat thy tears are tried!” 

With face uplifted thus my mind was told; 

And, such being my reply, the three inmxuth 
Looked at each other as one looks at truth=~ 

“If, other times, the cost ‘s to thee so slight,” 
Rejoined they all, “to satisfy thy friends, 
Happy art thou whose will so shapes thine ends; 


“Wherefore if thou escape from this sad night, 8 
And come the beauteous stars again to see, 
When joy ‘1 was’ to say will bring to thee, 

Do thou unto thy people of us speak.” 

Then they the tire broke up, and as they fled, 
It seemed as if on wings away they sped. 

Indeed could not be said an Amen meek 
So rapidly as was their rate of speed. 

Wherefore the Master deemed best to proceed. 
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Monte Viso. 





Him followed I, and short space had we gone 
Before the sound of water was so near 
That scarcely could one there one speaking 
hear. 
E’en as that stream which pours unmingled on, 
The first on Monte Viso’s steep incline, 
Where to the left slopes down the Apennine, 
Which, higher, Acquacheta ’s called, before 
It in the valley seeks its couch profound, 
A name it loses after Forli’s found, 


From Alp-like cliffs resounds in roar on roar _100 
Above Saint Benedict’s gate, where at one leap 
It falls where might a thousand grace the steep; 

Thus found we, from a sheer bank sounding down 
That tinted water dark, so that not far 
It came from bringing to the ear a jar. 

A cord I had once girt about my gown, 

Within which I once formed the purpose fair 
The panther with the painted skin to snare. 


After from me I had unloosed it all, 109 
As had my Guide thereto me given command, 
I gave it coiled and twined into his hand; 

And, turning to the right side, twards that fall, 
And standing from the edve a little space, 
He cast it down into the deep, dark place. 

“Some novelty, sure,” within myself I said, 
“Must this new signal answer, which the eye 
Of my good Master doth pursue so nigh.” 
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Geryon. 


Ah me! how much of caution should one’s head 18 
Possess ; for one who sees the deed should thence 
Beyond look, inwardly, to seek the sense! 

He said to me: “ What I expect, will soon 
Itself present, and what thy thought doth dream 
Soon to thy view will come a concrete theme.” 

To that truth which with falsehood may attune 
A man should, if he can, his lips refuse; 
Herefor men may a blameless man abuse. 


But silent here I cannot be, and so 127 
I swear to thee, my Reader, by the notes 
Of this my Comedy — so of favoring votes 
May they ne’er lack — that saw I, from that low, 
Dark depth, come swimming upward such 
A form as would stout hearts with wonder touch, 
As he from depths returns whose diving meet 
Hath been to loose the anchor from a rock 
Or other thing that doth its movement block, 


Who spreads the arms, and gathers up the feet. 136 


NOTES TO THE SIXTEENTH CANTO. 


4. “ Three.” Guidoguerra, Aldobrandi, and Rusticucci. 

24. “ Look well out before... begins the bout.” The reader 
will recall the boxing-match between Dares and Entellus in 
the Fifth Book of the AZneid, and Virgil’s graphic lines de- 
scribing the slowing-on of the match. 

31. “ Thus one went on.” Rusticucci. 


Canto XVI. 165 


Notes. 





37- “ Gualdrada.” A peculiar story of this young lady of 
the olden time comes from Villani, i. 37. The Emperor 
Otho the Fourth, sojourning for the moment in Florence, 
and the recipient of courtesies from Bellincion Berti and his 
family, admired his daughter Gualdrada, and had her father’s 
permission to offer her a kiss. She, however, declined the 
imperial compliment, and declared that none but the man 
who should be given her in marriage should enjoy that oscu- 
latory satisfaction. The emperor, a courteous and magnan- 
imous gentleman, overlooking the offence, and still pleased 
with the girl, and intent, no doubt, upon leaving behind him 
pleasing remembrances of his stay in the city, sought out for 
her a desirable husband, and assigned to the new couple a 
liberal share of lands. 

38. “ Guidoguerra.” Guidoguerra was the commander of — 
the Guelph Florentine cavalry at the Battle of Benevento, on 
the last of February, 1265-6, and, according to Landino and 
the chroniclers generally, contributed in a signal manner to 
the victory of Charles of Anjou over the Ghibelline army 
commanded by Manfred. 

41. “ Aldobrandt.”. Tegghiaio (pronounced Teg-yo) Al- 
dobrandi was a distinguished military leader of the Guelphs, 
and of the noble Florentine family of the Adimari. He op- 
posed, as Malespini relates, “the ill-counsel of the people,” 
which insisted upon the disastrous campaign against Sienna, 
a campaign which resulted in the defeat of the Florentines 
at Monte Aperto, and was, naturally, succeeded by their ex- 
pulsion from Florence. 

44. “ Rusticucca.” Longfellow has here the following hu- 
morous note: “ Jacopo Rusticucci was a rich Florentine 
gentleman, whose chief misfortune scems to have been an 
ill-assorted marriage. Whereupon the amiable Boccaccio, 
in his usual Decameron style, remarks: ‘Men ought not, 
then, to be over-hasty in getting married; on the contrary, 
they should come to it with much precaution.’ And then he 
indulges in five octavo pages against matrimony and woman 
in general.” 
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Notes. 





62. “J leave the gall.” Dante. thus indicates to these 
shades that he is on his way to Paradise. 

72. “ Borsiere.” This person receives great praise from 
the annalists, as a gentleman worthy of the name. His re- 
buke of a miserly citizen 1s recorded : 

“Suggest an ornament for my house.” 

“I suggest a picture of Liberality.” 

94-97. “ That stream... Acquacheta.” The stream is 
the Montone. But, above Forli, it bears the name of Ac- 
quacheta (cefa, still quiet ; Anglice, Stillwater.) 

We may here remark upon the delight which Dante takes 
in physical geography and accurate topography. To reach 
the plunging cascade where the Acquacheta becomes the 
Montonce, he traverses in thought the entire valley of the Po, 
a valley which spreads across the whole breadth of Northern 
Italy. 

102. “ Where might a thousand grace the stecp.” Wherea 
multitude might subsist instead of the limited number in the 
monastery, or where exists a broad and lofty plateau. The 
Italian text is capable of either interpretation. 

106. “ A cord.” As to the significance to be assigned to 
this cord, many counsels distract the commentators. All of 
them, except Lombardi, Longfellow, and Tommasseo, assign 
to it an allegorical meaning, deceit, fraud, humility, ete. 
Lombardi and Longfellow say it was the cord of Saint Fran- 
cis; Lombardi says, thrown in to deceive; Longfellow says, 
because he had nothing else to throw. Tommasseo attrib- 
utes to the act a political meaning. He says the cord signi- 
fies Dante's disposition to deal with the Florentines in good 
Jaith, and that, as such, Dante relied upon it as a talisman 
against the fraud of the Demon. My opinion has already 
been expressed in a note to a preceding Canto, that the cord, 
and the use to which Dante puts it, have a religious signifi- 
cance, that the cord is that of the Third Order of Saint Fran- 
cis, and was thrown down to challenge the Demon. 

125. “Jf he can, his lips refuse.’ Cary notes that this 
apothegm is repeated by Pulci: 
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Notes. 





‘* Sempre a quel ver, ch’ha faccia di menzogna 
E pia senno tacer la lingua cheta, 
Che spesso senza colpa la vergogna.” 
Morgante Magg. c. xxiv. 


It has also been imitated by Trissino : 


‘‘ La verita che par mensogna, 
Si dovrebbe tacer dali’ nom ch’ é saggio.”’ 
Stalia Lib. c. xxi. 


CANTO SEVENTEENTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


The Poets approach Geryon, and on their way, pass groups 
of usurers, a portion of whom are Florentines. Geryon, 
instructed by Virgil, takes the Poets on his shoulders, and 
deposits them safely in the eighth circle. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. One of 
the family of the Scrovigni. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Geryon. One of the Gianfigliazzi. 
One of the Ubriacchi. And other usurers. 


‘* BEHOLD the monster with the tail acute, 

That glides through mountains, weapons breaks 

and walls, 

And all the world with his pollutions thralls!” 
"Twas thus my Guide began; and to the brute 

Beckoned ashore to come, near to the end 

Of that our path where edges marbled trend. 
And onward came of fraud the image base, 

And landed head and bust just at the edge, 

But left his tail to float beyond the ledge. 
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Its Involutions. Its Colors. 


Like to a just man’s was the creature’s face, 10 
So mild its outward aspect was and clear, 
The rest was all a reptile’s body mere. 
Two paws it had, and, to the arm-pits, hair ; 
On neck and breast and tlanks were pictured 
knots, 
And circlets ranged in involuted plots. 
And colors more nor Turks’ nor Tartars’ care 
In groundwork or embroidery hath inlaid, 
Nor hath Arachne e’er such tissues made. 


As lie, at times, the light skiffs on the shore, 19 
Part in the water placed and part on land, 
And, as among the guzzling Germans, planned 
The beaver’s posture is to urge his war, 
So on the brink he lay, of monsters worst, 
Where stone doth close the sandy waste accurst. 
Quick curled his tail vibrating in the void, 
Curved supplely upwards each remoter joint, 
And armed a scorpion-fork the envenomed point. 


And thus my Guide :, “ Now must we turn aside 28 
A little space, towards that beast abhorred 
Which there before us hath its body moored.” 

Then went we down upon the right, and made 
Ten paces t’wards the edge that thus we might 
Avoid the sand and troublous burnings quite, 

And when to it we came I saw arrayed 
A little further onward on the sand, 

And sitting near the abyss, of souls a band. 
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The Ghosts Flame-nagged. 


———— 


And here my Master said: ‘“‘ That of this ring 37 
‘Thou may’st complete experience have, go now 
And see what Justice doth to these allow. 

Let to thy talk with them no lagging cling ; 
Meantime this beast I’ll talk with, to the end 
That it its shoulders strong to us may lend.” 

So, then, upon this Seventh Circle’s bound 
I all alone my way took t’wards the place 
Where seated were the band disowned of grace. 


Vent through their grieving eyes their misery 
found ; 6 
Now here, now there, their hands were kept in toil, 
Or ’gainst the flames, or ’gainst the burning soil. 
Not differently do dogs in summer time, 
With jaw now, now with paw, when flies and fleas 
Annoy and bite, and gaditlies sting and tease. 
After that I mine eyes in that hot clime 
Where falls the dolorous fire had on them set. 
I knew not one; some souls we soon forget. { 


But I observed that from the neck of each j $5 
A pocket hung, which was of certain hue, 
With certain sign; eyes feasting there they glt- ic. 
And, as I sought what might these emblems teac :h, 
A yellow purse I saw, with azure wrought 
Which had a lion’s face and semblance caugh’ . 
And then, my look continuing on its course, 
One redder than is blood held fast my sight, 
Which showed a goose than butter’s hue mo ze 
white. 


oS 
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Heraldry of the Usurers. 


And one who, with an azure sow and gross 64 
Had had his sacklet stitched, me queried this: 
“Say now, what dost thou do in this abyss? 

Begone! And, seeing that thou art still alive, 
Know that my neighbor Vitaliano’s turn 
’T shall be to sit at my left side and burn. 

The Florentines here with me of Padua strive; 
Their noisy din full oft attacks mine ear. 

‘Let come,’ they shout, ‘the sovereign cavalier 


“*Who will the pocket with the three goats 
bring cae . 93 
Then twisted he his mouth with hatred wrun 
And, like an ox that licks his nose, his tongue 
Thrust out; and I, in dread of anything 
That might my Master anger, who my stay 
Had shortened, turned from those worn souls away. 
My Guide I found, who had already leaped 
Upon the back of that fierce beast ; nor long 
His speech to me: “ Now daring be and strong! 


“Now, by such stairs, these frowning walls high- 
heaped 82 
Must we descend; mount thou in front, midway 
My seat must be, lest foul the tail thee play.” 
As one who feels so near his ague-fit 
That pale his nails already are, and thrills 
The shade he cannot quit with trembling chills, 
So I became, thus warned, above that pit ; 
From warning shame, from shame came bravery, 
moved 
Forth all my fears by his dear voice reproved. 
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The Descent. 


ee 


‘Then on those shoulders huge myself I placed, 9 
And strived to say, but failed the words to find : 
“Grasp thou me close in thine embraces kind!” : 
But he who elsewhere with obliging haste 
Me rendered aid in other perils sought, 
At once round me his arms embracing brought, 
And then: “ Geryon,” he said, “now move thee on; ‘ 
Be gradual thy descent in circles large; 


Think of the unwonted freight thou hast in 
charge!” 


As, from the coast whereon it had been drawn __ 100 
The skiff floats backward, backward still, so he 
])rew thence, and when he felt himself quite free, 

There where had been his breast his tail he turn\ed, 
And stretched, as if an eel his bulk had been 
And with his paws the air he gathered in.‘ 

Fear greater was there not what time was burne d 
The sky, as yet appears, when loose the reins 
Let Phaethon fall, high in yon azure plains; 


Nor when his loins poor Icarus saw laid bare, 
Unfeathered by the heating wax, while cried 
His father: ‘Son, in dangerous paths ye bide\e.!” 

Than mine was, when was round me nought butc, shair 
And when mine eyes from every shape had cea: + sed 
Save of the wondrous form of that fell beast. 1 ¢, 

Swimming he goes on, slowly, slowly, wheels 
And sinks, but I perceive it not, unless : 

That on my face a wind’s slight weight doth prego ess. 


4 
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The Arrival. 


And from below, upon the right, the peals 118 
The crashing whirlpool gave I plainly caught, 
Which my strained eyes, with head held down- 

ward, sought. 

But then, when at the precipice sheer arrived, 

I shrank, for fires mine eye, mine ear caught 
groans, 
So that a trembling went through all my bones. 

And then I saw how well had been contrived 
Our sinking and our wheeling by the woes 
That now on every side before us rose. 


As when the falcon, that hath long his wings 27 
Employed, while lacks both bird and lure the sky, 
Hears “ Ah, thou stoop’st!” the angry falconer 

cry, 

Descends fatigued, then swiftly circling brings 
A hundred wheelings, and from /vs lord wide 
Sets him apart in his indignant pride, 

Soft to the bottom Geryon us thus lowered, 

Close to the ragged rocks’ grim base, and then, 
When from our weight he felt relief again, 


Off bounded as an arrow from the cord. 136 


NOTES TO THE SEVENTEENTH CANTO. 


1-17. “ Zhe monster... tissues made.” The monster 
Geryon, whom Dante uses here as the impersonation of 
Fraud, was the son of Chrvysaor and Callirhoé, and is repre- 
sented by Virgil, and by the poets generally, as being three- 
headed, and as having, below the loins, the limbs of three 
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Notes. 


men, the bodies cohering into one trunk. King of Hesperia, 
or Spain, and the adjacent islands, and living on Erytheia, 
the red island of sunset, and the possessor of beautiful oxen, 
he was, at the command of [urysthes, slain by Hercules, 
who drove away the oxen, which were sacrificed to Juno. 

Virgil, in the Sixth Book of the AEncid, line 289, says that 
fEneas and the Sibyl saw, in the Lower World, 


‘*Grim and huge, 
The form of that three-bodied shade,” 


meaning Geryon. 

And in the Seventh Book, line, 659, he deduces the origin 
of Aventinus, one of the allies of Turnus, from the slayer of 
Geryon: 

*“ Him, in the woods 
That crowned the Aventine’s hcichts, in furtive birth 
Unto the light of day gave Rhea forth, 
A priestess she, and mingled with a God, 
What time, for Geryon's overthrow, the ficlds 
Laurentian entered he who drove his car 
Tirynthian hitherward, and in the flood 
Tyrrhenian drove and washed the Iberian bulls.” 


And in the Eighth Book, line 200, he puts in the mouth of 
Evander the words: 


‘** But time, at length, to us 
Desiring help, was kind. Approached a God. 
The great avenger Hercules’ self was he. 
Proud with the death and spoils of Geryon fierce, 
The threefold man, he hither conquering drove 
His bulls immense.” 


Modern interpretation makes Geryon to signify the three 
Balearic Islands, Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica, which formed 
part of Geryon’s dominions. 

Fraud is thus painted by Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, xiv. 87, 
Rose’s Tr. : 


“With pleasing mien, grave walk, and decent vest, 
Fraud rolled her eyeballs humbly in her head; 
And such benign and modest speech possessed, 
She might a Gabricl seem who ‘ 4 ve’ said. 
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Notes. 


Foul was she and deformed in all the rest; 
But with a mantle, long and widely spread, 
Concealed her hideous parts; and evermore 
Beneath the stole a poisoned dagger wore.” 


Law, civil and criminal, is cautious not to define fraud, for 
the reason that it abounds in disguises, and is, in its nature, 
Protean and illusive. 


** It glides through mountains, weapons breaks and walls.” 


And Dante, a better lawyer than many of his critics and 
commentators, doubtless deemed himself entirely at liberty 
to give Fraud a shape different from that which he assumes 
in the lines of Virgil. 

56. “A pocket.” Landino safely remarks that Dante here 
intimates that the usurer’s care is exclusively for his pocket 
and the family crest. 

59, 60. “ Yellow ... lion.” The crest of the Gianfigliazzi, 
Florentines, and of the Guelph party. 

62, 63. “ Blood... goose... white.” The crest of the 
Ubbriacchi, a Florentine family of high antiquity and dis- 
tinction, and of the Ghibelline party. 

64. ‘An acure sow and gross.” The crest of the Scrovigni 
(scrofa). I find no mention of their political aftinities. They 
were of Padua. 

68. “ Vitaliano.’ Vitaliano del Dente. He of the Scrovigni 
sends him thus, by Dante, a pleasant message. 

72,73. “ The sowcreion cavalier... the pocket with the three 
goats.” The prose of this is: Giovanni Bujamonte, a usurer 
of Padua, the head of his class, whose crest displayed three 
he-goats. 

78. “ Those worn souls.” Rather than hoard money, Dante 
would, with Horace, take part and lot with the destitute: 

‘ Horum 


Semper ego optarim pauperrimus esse bonorum.”? 
First Satire, line 78. 


84. “ Lest foul.” Miss Rossetti explains that Virgil intended 
to guard against “ any possible tail-treachery.” 
107. “ls yet appears.” Dante here indicates the Milky 
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Way, the erroneous course of Phaethon. The Milky Way 
has its name “ milky” from the Greek legend which declared 
it to be the milk spilled by Hercules in his eager assaults 
upon the liberal breasts of his mother Alemena. The North- 
men call it the pathway of the warrior-spirits ascending to 
their Valhalla. The Spanish call it Saint James’s Road. 

Virgil alludes to the fall of Phaéthon in connection with 
the history, in the Tenth Book of the AEneid, of Cycnus, the 
poet, who 


“* Grieved for the death of Phaéthon lost, his friend, 
And, singing still, far journcyed to the stars.” 

As pertinent here, the note to that passage is reproduced: 
“Unsuccessful in guiding the charivot of the sun, Phaéthon 
was thrown by Jupiter into the Po. His sisters, lamentin 
his fate, were turned into poplar trees. The statue in th 
Louvre, called the /’acethusa, representing a maiden it 
process of transformation into a tree, is a rare gem of art. I\t 
would afford me great pleasure to give the name, if I knew 
it, of the sculptor. Personal Observation.” 

Iog-1ir. “Poor Jearus . .. Son, in dangerous paths.” 


‘* A history old there is that Dzdalus famed 
From realms of Minos fleeing on swift wings, 
Himself consigned to heaven, and made his course, 
A path unused before, to the Two Bears, 
Through frosts that round the Northern Pole bite keen; 
And that above the Chalcidianic towers 
He hovered lightly; and that when, at length 
To earth again descended, on these lands 
He unto thee did consecrate, © thou 
Of day the God, Apollo, those his wings 
And all their oarage cunning, and built up 
Vast temples. On the doors Androgeos’ death 
He figured, and the penalty sore which fell, 
Alas! on the Cecropians bid, each year, 
The bodies of their offspring, boys and girls, 
By sevens torender up. There stands the urn, \ 
And there are seen the lots just now drawn out, 
And opposite these, and raise up from the sca, 
Responds the Gnosian land. . . . 
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Notes. 


But Dadalus’ heart felt pity for the Queen, 
And by a thread made clear the doubtful paths, 
The blind and treacherous ways. And Icarus, thou 
Lost one, would have, in such a masterpiece, 
Thy part did grief permit. But, twice thy fate 
Deplorably sad to figure forth in gold 
Thy father tried, and twice his hands fell down.” 
Sixth ‘Encid, 14 


CANTO EIGHTEENTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


The eighth circle, known as the Evil-Pits, is found to be a 
deep gulf, surrounded by ten Pits or trenches. In the first 
Pit they meet corrupters of youth, naked, and lashed by 
demons; and, in the second, flatterers immersed in ordure 
that seemed as of the human body. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Caccia- 
nimico. Interminelli. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Jason, Thais, and other shades. 


CaLLeD Evil-Pits in Hell ’s a place condign. 

Of stone it is of tint ferruginous all, 

Like to the cliffs of rock that form its wall. 
Just in the middle of its field malign, 

Exceeding wide and deep descends a well 

Whose form and use its proper place shall tell. 
The border that ’twixt well and wall remains 

Is round ; and, for the shape of this dark den, 

It doth consist of separate valleys ten. 
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The Throngs of the Damned. 


And, in the form of stone-work which maintains 10 

Defence of trenches several round a fort, 

Such is their general shape and haughty port ; 
And as, across from fort to outward bank, 

Run little bridges whereby one may reach 

The works which first the coming foe impeach, 
So from that wall projecting forward sank 

Cliffs that across the banks and trenches lay 

To that interior well or central bay. 


Here, from the indignant back of Geryon scorned, 19 
We stood; and to the left the Poet moved, 
And followed I my Master’s will approved. 

On the right hand new misery, groaning, mourned, 
New torments rose in this first pit to view, 
And, grimly fierce, arose tormentors new, 

The sinners naked were its depths that filled ; 
Came facing us a throng that passed our side ; 
With us a throng went, all with hurrying stride. 


Thus do the Romans, like an army drilled, 28 
Upon the bridge pass in the Jubilee Year, 
Divided by a fence which then they rear, 

So that, towards the Castle faced, one throng 
Saint Peter’s seeks, while that in face it meets 
Towards the Mount files on through Roman 

Streets. 

And on whichever side, black rocks along, 

I demons horned observed, who smote them sore 
With heavy scourges which behind them tore. 
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This Pickle tart. 





Ah! how their legs the first stroke made them lift ! 37 
And, truly, one their haste so briskly stirred 
That waited for the second none, nor third. 

As went I on, and sent mine eyes adrift, 

I quickly said, when one I knew I saw, 
“This one, without a doubt, I’ve seen before.” 

My feet I therefore stayed, to scan him nigh, 

And my sweet Guide remained with me apart, 
And back a little suffered me to start. 


And that scourged soul would what he was deny, 4 

And lowered his face, but with small chance at 

last. 

“Thou that upon the ground thine eye dost cast,” 
I said, “If truth thy features may declare 

Thou Venedico Caccianimico art; 

But what brings thee into this pickle tart?” 
And he to me: ‘Thine own speech clear and care 

Compel response unwilling, but it back 

Me sends upon that world’s and memory’s track. 


“*T was I who basely led Ghisola fair 55 
To do the Marquis’ will, howe’er may sound 
The unseemly tale; nor, truly, am I found 

The only Bolognese midst these rocks weeps, 

For to this place are we so often brought 
That not so many tongues as ours are taught 

‘Sipa’ to say between where Savena leaps 
And Reno’s banks, and if of this proof clear 
Thou ’dst have, recall our avarice sheer.” 
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Jason. 


Him speaking smote a demon with his scourge, 64 
And to his lashes fierce rebuke did join: 
“Hence, ruffian, women here are none to coin!” 

Then to mine escort I returned, Where urge 
Their way from out the bank a cliff’s rocks rude, 
We had so far our novel way pursued. 

The cliff we found full easy of ascent, 

And, turning to the right, upon its ridge, 
The eternal circles changed we on this bridge. 


We to the half-way point of this bridge went, 73 

And, while the scourged passed on beneath, 
“ Delay 

A moment,” said my Guide, “the other way 

Now look, at those whose faces with us came, 
The ill-born souls whom thou hast not yet met; 
In these is much to kindle grave regret.” 

So turned, we viewed from our high arch that same 
Sad train, and saw their faces now, while urged 
The demons dire their hurried bodies scourged. 


Unasked, to me now said my kindly Guide 8a 
“At that great soul now look who comes. Can 
wring 


From him no tear all pangs that pain can bring. 
How yet he steps with all a monarch’s pride! 

That Jason is, whose courage high and calm 

And counsel shrewd bore off the Colchian ram. 
After in Lemnos’ isle had given to death 

Their every male the furious women’s rage, 

That isle upon his route he made a stage, 
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Hypsipyle. 
‘* There he with tokens and seducing breath gr 


Hypsipyle young deceived, and her caressed, 
She who already had deceived the rest, 

And there her left with child and all forlorn. 
Such guilt the breath of righteous heaven awakes. 
And for Medea vengeance him o’ertakes. 

With him go all who honesty equally scorn, 
And for Pit First, and those whom it devours 
Let this suffice, this general view of ours.” 


Already had we come to where a ridge 100 
The second pit o’erspans maintains its march 
From flank to flank advancing as an arch. 

And heard we people ’neath this second bridge 
Complain and whine and puff with mouth and 

nose 
And on themselves deliver vigorous blows. 

A mould the valley’s banks, encrusted o’er, 

Sends from below, which on them doth concrete, 
Where it and eyes and nose in battle meet. 


So deep the bottom is, that we could nowhere _ 109 

It well discern, unless where doth ascend 

Up to its highest point that arch’s trend. 
Thereon we stood, and in the ditch beneath 

Saw I a people in such excrement dipped 

As seemed to have from human privies dripped. 
And, while mine eyes roamed round that filthy 

heath, 
One I beheld with head so foully smeared 
That, clerk or layman he, it not appeared. 
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Interminelli. 


To me he screamed: “ Why eager art thou more 18 
At me to gaze than others in this plight ? ” 
“‘ Because,” I said, “if I remember right, 
Thou art of Lucca; thee I’ve seen before, 
With dryer hair and otherwise perfumed ; 
Alessio Interffiinelli, why art thou so doomed ? ” 
His pumpkin beating, then thus he confessed : 
“The flatteries base, wherewith my tongue ne’er 
tired, 
Have me in this foul depth of ordure mired.” 


And thereupon, my Guide me thus addressed: 127 
“A little forward thither do thou stretch, 
Till fully in thy view may come that wretch, 

The unclean dishevelled strumpet, who with nails 
Filled full with filth doth her scratched body greet, 
Now cowering low, now standing on her feet. 

Thats the harlot ’tis, who, say the tales, 

When her her lover asked, ‘Dost thank me 


much ?’ 
‘Prodigiously,’ replied ; and here she’s found with 
such.” 
Of this enough; another view us hails. 136 


NOTES TO THE EIGHTEENTH CANTO. 


4-18. “ Middle... border... trenches... bridges.” That 
part of Hell called Evil-Pits Dante describes as consisting of 
successive trenches concentric with a central bay, and crossed 
by bridges of rock, as the spokes of a wheel run from the 
tire to the hub. 
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Notes. 





29. “ The Fubilee Year.” Here Dante alludes to a leading 
event in Christian History, the institution of the Jubilee, 
the Jewish name applied to an institution of the Christian 
Era. The honor of decreeing the Christian Jubilee belongs 
to Pope Boniface the Eighth, the object of Dante's peculiar 
hatred. This pontiff’s decree made the interval from Jubilee 
to Jubilee a hundred years, the closing Christmas of each 
Christian Century, the first in the series to take place on 
Christmas Day, 1299, and to continue a twelve-month. Pope 
Clement the Sixth (1342) made the interval fifty vears, Pope 
Urban the Sixth (1370) thirty-three vears, and Pope Paul 
the Second (1464) twenty-five years. The conditions of the 
first Jubilee required a pilgrimage, with fit dispositions, to 
the holy places in Rome, but this requirement docs not exist 
in our day, certain works of charity or devotion being as- 
signed as equivalent to the pilgrimage. As might be sup- 
posed, on an occasion so extraordinary, immense numbers of 
good people, with the usual mixture of bad, thronged to the 
Capital of Christendom. Ventura, who was himself one of 
the pilgrims, estimates the total number who attended this 
Jubilee at two millions ; and Villani says that throughout 
the vear the throngs continued, so that at no one time during 
the year was there seen in the City a smaller number of pil- 
grims than two hundred thousand. The bridge opposite the 
Castle of Saint Angelo was so thronged, that, the people 
being taken with panics, or crowded upon by rutnans, acci- 
dents occurred, some more defenceless people were thrown 
down and trodden upon, and it was found necessary, in order 
to control, at least in part, these dangers, to erect on the 
centre line of the bridge a fence dividing those making their 
way towards Saint Peter’s from those returning to the main 
body of the City. The chroniclers relate that, although 
lodgings brought high prices, yet that, as though providen- 
tially, all provisions for the use of man and beast were abun- 
dant and cheap: bread, wine, meat, fish, oats. Ventura re- 
cords that his own bed and his horse’s stall “stood him” 
(coustuéat) in a considerable sum. 
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Notes. 





Day and night, as Ventura further states, the people de- 
posited liberal contributions upon the appointed altar, that 
of Saint Paul, keeping constantly busy two clergymen who 
stood there with rakes, “raking in infinite money ” (“ ras- 
tellantes pecuniam tnfinitam”). 

31-33. “Castle... Mount.” The Castle, as we all know, 
is the Castle of Saint Angelo, formerly the superb mausoleum 
of Hadrian, since the Empire the principal fortification of 
Rome, and which owes its later name to an event of the 
pontificate of Gregory the Great. 

The Mountain Barlow declares (Study of the Divine Com- 
edy, p. 126) to be Mount Janiculum. Others know, or imag- 
ine, a Mount Jordan, near the bridge. The truth is, Dante 
used the word “ monte,” coerced to it by the necessities of 
his rhyme. He must rhyme with “ponte” and “fronte.” 
He knew that Rome was a many-hilled city, and that his 
word, ‘‘monte,” after passing over the most populous part 
of Rome, a plain, the ancient Campus Martius, would or 
might strike one of the several hills beyond the plain. 

The hills of Rome, anciently seven or less, represent, in 
modern times, the full number of the apostles, including 
Judas, for there is a false hill, of the considerable altitude of 
a hundred and sixty feet, the despair of the antiquarians, 
Monte Testaccio, seemingly composed throughout of broken 
crockery; and, rather than the Seven-HHilled City, which it 
has not been since the Augustan Age, it should be called the 
Twelve-Hilled City. 

50, 55- “ Venedivo . . . Ghisola.’ The chroniclers report 
Venedico as of the Bolognese nobility, a liberal, atfable man, 
of unbounded influence. Yet Dante here makes him so 
utterly corrupt as to sell his own sister, the beautiful Ghisola, 
to Azzo of Este, whom we have met with in the Twelfth 
Canto. 

61,62. “Sifa... Savena... Reno.” Bologna is situ- 
ated between the rivers Savena and Reno. A peculiarity of 
the Bolognese dialect is their cheerful “Sipa” (“ yes,” or 
“truly ”) for the briefer word “ Si.” 
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63. “ Our avarice.” Dante had studied in Bologna, and he 
thus gives his testimony against the lights of Bolognese 
society. 

71, 72. “ Turning to the right... changed we on this 
bridge.” The advance through Hell to the left compelled 


the Poets in taking a cliff, arch, or bridge, which led towards. 


the centre of the abyss, to turn to the right. Across the 
bridge their journey would be resumed to the left. 

92, 93. “ Hypsipyle ... had decetved the rest.” The women 
of Lemnos, in a mad fit of jealousy, vowed and accomplished 
the destruction of all their men. Hypsipyle pretended com- 
pliance with this severely homicidal order, but managed to 
conceal her father, Thoas, and he was the only male saved 
from this memorable outburst of female wrath. Her story 
is well told by Statius, 7Aebaid, v. 49. 

104. “ Complain and whine and puff.” The words suggest 
the troubles of the Trojans in their malodorous interviewing 
of the Harpies, in the Third Book of the A‘neid. 

123. “ Alessio.” A Ghibelline of Lucca of great influence, 
but who incessantly flattered all who approached him, even 
the humblest menial. Dante’s sincere nature made him de- 
test flattery with a royal disdain. 

124. “Pumpkin.” “Zucca.” “Still a favorite name,” 
says Dr. Carlyle, “among the Italians, for heads of a certain 
description.” 

135. “ Prodigtously.” The story is an Athenian one. 

‘* Thraso: Magnas vero agere Thais mihi ? 
Guatho: Ingentes.” 
Terence, Enunuchus, a. iii. & 1. 

“Satis erat respondere magnas: ingentes inquit; semper 
auget assentator.” Cicero, De Amucitiis, 26, 98. 
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CANTO NINETEENTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


The Poets, still in the eighth circle, proceed to the third Pit, 
where the crime of simony is punished, the guilty shades 
being placed head downwards, as in purses of the earth, 
and their projecting feet licked by flames. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Nicholas 
the Third. 


PERSONS APPEARING: The shades of the simoniacal, thcir 
feet only being scen. 


O Stmon Macus! O his followers base, 

Who things of God, to Goodness fair espoused 

That ought to be, your grasping avarice roused, 
For gold and silver vile, with dire disgrace, 

Ye prostitute, now should for you resound 

The bugle’s blare, ye in the Third Pit found! 
Mounted already had we, to observe 

This coming Pit, the arch where ’t there across 

Hangs plumb above the middle of the foss. 
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The Sinners in Purses of the Pit. 


O highest Wisdom! how dost thou deserve 10 

Our reverence for thy wise and kind control 

On earth, in hell, and where the planets roll! 
The rock was livid there, and on each side 

Of holes was full, and on the plain; 

Equal and round they were, those cells of pain. 
To me it seemed that they were not less wide 

Than those my beauteous square St. John so 

grace, 
Where the baptizers go themselves to place. 


Whereof I one, not many years gone by, 19 

To save a drowning person broke; received 

My seal hereon will make’men undeceived. 
From each a sinner’s fcet assailed the eye, 

And to the calf the sinners’ legs were seen, 

The rest the rock concealed within its screen. 
Of all were licked by flames both soles, 

Wherefore their joints with frenzy quivered so 

That they would bands and withes have snapped 

like tow. 


As on things oiled, the flaming only rolls 28 
Upon their outer surface, so those joints 
Showed rolling flames from heels out to the points. 

“Master,” I said, “who is ’t that writhes so there, 
More quivering than his sharers of this shame, 
And, as his feet show, seared by ruddier flame?” 

And he to me: “’T will be forthwith my care 
There thee to take, by way of that lower bank ; 
His wrongs and him thou there may’st hear and 

thank.” 
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Boniface the Eighth. 


And [: “That pleaseth me which pleaseth thee; 37 
My Lord thou art, and knowest that I thy will 
In all things seek; thou hearest me e’en when 

still.” . 

And then upon the Fourth Pit’s verge came we, 
And, turning to the left, went down the bank 
Wherefrom that perforated valley sank. 

Nor from his hip did my kind Master me 
Then loose, but to the cleft me bore of him 
Who with his legs expressed his sufferings grim. 


“O thou, whoe’er thou art, placed upside down, 4 
Sad shade,” I said, ‘and planted like a stake, 
Do, if thou canst, for me thy silence break!” 

I stood like one who, in his sacred gown, 

Shrives an assassin false who, pinioned, waits, 
And death delays while he his sins debates. 

And he: “ Art thou already standing there ? 
Already, Boniface, standing there art thou? 
Years make the writ to he, thy coming now. 


“‘ Hast thou for all those riches lost thy care 55 
For which, by fraud made bold and violence 
strong, 


Thou didst the Beautiful Lady seize and wrong?” 
I stood as people mocked, repulsed, like me, 
By words a knot that seem none can untie, 
And whereto none can frame a fit reply. 
Then Virgil said: “Say, quick, to him, ‘ Not he, 
Not he, I am, whom in thy mind thou hast,’” 
And my reply in these words followed fast; 
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Nicholas the Third. 


Whereat the shade wrenched vehemently his feet. 64 
Thereafter, sighing, and with voice of woe, 
‘“What seekest thou of me,” he said, “to know? 

If who I am to thee doth seem so meet 
As that thou hast the bank passed down there- 

for, 
Know, then, that I the Mantle Great once wore. 

A son, indeed, I was of the She-Bear, 

And showered so much the little Bears with pelf 
That pursed I wealth above and here myself. 


“ Dragged, me beneath, in this infernal lair, 73 
They who in simony me precede, atone, 
Cowering along the fissure of the stone. 

Thither I too shall fall when comes that one 
For whom I thee mistook when I so used 
That sudden question which thee so confused. 

But longer is the time that now hath run 
That I have stood thus planted midst the dead 
Than he shall stand with feet of glowing red. 


“For after him from westward shall arrive Ba 
Of uglier deeds a lawless Shepherd fit 
To cover him and me mn this dread pit. 
A Jason new he'll be, and like him strive 
Of Maccabees, and as ’neath him his king 
He brought, so this shall France’s ruler bring.” 
I know not whether here I made too bold, 
But unto him I answered in this strain: 
“Ah! tell me now, the answer’s straight and 
plain, 
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The Great Keys. 


“How much our Lord asked of Saint Peter's 

gold g 
Before into his hands the keys placed he? 

Why, surely, nought he asked but ‘ Follow me!’ 

Sought of Matthias treasure Peter ne’er, 

Nor did the rest when he the office took 
Which Judas, that most guilty soul, forsook. 

So, where thou ’rt justly punished, stay thou here ; 
Keep well thine ill-got money which thee made 
So bold ’against Charles, so meek to him who 

paid. 


“ And, were it not that reverence yet me awes 100 
For the Great Keys which in the glad life came 
Into thine hands unworthy of the same, 

I should use heavier words of blame; because 
Your avarice grieves all men, the good doth 

wrong, 
And makes the wicked in their insolence strong. 

Pastors like thee the Evangelist’s ken perceived 
When she that on the waters sits he saw 
With kings in fornication break the law; 


‘She that at birth had her seven heads received, 109 
And in her ten horns had a witness clear, 
So long as virtue to her Spouse was dear. 

Your God's of gold and silver’s precious worth ; 
Ye as the idolater err, but, moderate, he 
One idol worships while a hundred ye. 

Ah Constantine! to how much ill gave birth 
Not thy conversion, but that dower which he, 
The First rich Father took, alas, from thee!” 
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Virgil embraces and carnes Dante. 


And whilst these notes to him my free voice 
sung, 118 
Whether or rage or conscience did him gnaw, 
He violently sprawled with either paw. 
And I do think approved my Guide my tongue 
So satisfied his lip seemed while he heard 
The sound, as it escaped, of each true word. 
Therefore took he me up with his arms both; 
And close upon his breast then he me placed; 
Then, by the path we came, our way retraced. 


To bear me further yet he was not loath, 127 
But clasped me firm till we the summit made 
Of that arch which across the Fourth Pit’s laid. 
Here pleasingly he placed his pleasing load 
Where frowned the cliff steep, flinty, rough, and 
gray, 
Which to the goats would be a painful way. 
There to the view new scenes and sinners flowed. 


NOTES TO THE NINETEENTH CANTO. 


1. “O Simon Magus.” “And when Simon saw that by 
the imposition of the hand of the Apostles the Holy Ghost 
was given, he offered them money, saying, Give me also this 
powcr, that on whomsoever I shall lay my hands, he may re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost. But Peter said to him: Keep thy 
money to thyself, to perish with thee, because thou hast 
thought that the gift of God may be purchased with money.” 
Acts vill. 18-20. 

One of the five articles in the decree of Saint Louis known 
as the Pragmatic Sanction, was the following: “3. It is our 
wish that simony, that crime so fatal to the Church, be utterly 
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banished from our kingdom.” Darras, History of the Church, 
iii. 392. me 

6. “ The bugle’s blare.” The text intimates that the vari- 
ous performers succeed each other upon a signal as do those 
in a circus on the sounding of a bugle. The simile seems 
groteSque, but is it, for that, less etfective ? 

17, 21. “Saint John... seal... undecetved.” A boy fell 
into the baptismal font at the Duomo in Florence, and but 
for Dante would have been drowned. In rescuing the boy 
Dante broke the font, and his enemies ascribed the act to 
impiety. Dante, too proud, perhaps, before to deny the 
impiety, now undeceives the people. 

35. “ That lower bank.” The bank still nearer the central 
abyss. Evil-Pits descend sloping towards the common centre. 
In the Twenty-fourth Canto, line 37, Dante calls special at- 
tention to this shape of the abyss. 

46. “ Planted.” The Oftimo Commento states that the mode 
of punishment here described by Dante was that provided by 
the law of Florence for murderers. They were planted, head- 
downwards, as grape-stocks are planted. 

52, 53, $6, 57. “ Already... Bostface... fraud... violence 
..» Beautiful Lady.” The “ Beautiful Lady” is the Church. 
The speaker is Nicholas the Third, who assumed the pon- 
tificate in 1277, and who, if we are to believe Villani, book VII. 
chap. §4, was an avowed simoniac. Milman, Ladin Christian- 
ity, book XI. chap. iv. says of him: 

“At length the election fell on John Gaetano, of the noble 
Roman house, the Orsini, a man of remarkable beauty of 
person and demeanor. His name, ‘The Accomplished,’ im- 
plied that in him met all the graces of the handsomest clerks 
in the world, but he was a man likewise of irreproachable 
morals, of vast ambition, and of great ability.” 

When a child he was presented to Saint Francis, who pre- 
dicted for him a great career. He died, of apoplexy, in 12So. 
Dante here consigns him to the torments of the simoniacal, 
and makes him expectant of Boniface the Fighth. 

The fierce Ghibelline partisanship to which Dante was 
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committed after his exile prompted him to the bitterest ex- 
pressions against Boniface. They will be found, not only in 
the Inferno, but in the Purgatorio and Paradiso. He here 
denounces his avarice, and declares that he obtained his 
otfice by fraud. This, as told by Villani, consisted in collu- 
ding with Charles the Second of Naples for the control of the 
votes of the conclave. For this corrupt agreement Dante 
dooms him tothe tombs of the simoniacal even before his 
time. His election was of the date of 1294, his death of the 
date of 1303. In only one other instance has Dante hinted of 
the consignment of the soul to hell while the body walked 
the earth. This is the instance of those who are ¢rattors to 
their friends, whose souls are hurried into hell, while their 
living bodics remain on earth possessed by a demon. There 
can be no doubt that Dante considered Boniface as belong- 
ing to that category also. He dicd after fearful experiences 
touched upon in the notes tothe Third Canto. His faults 
seem to have been rather those of the times than of the 
man. Demanding great honor, waited on by kings, inaugu- 
rated with pomp theretofore unknown in religious usages, 
he entered into the quarrels of the day with a truculent 
vehemence offensive to men of peace and inconsistent with 
the patriarchal, apostolical character becoming to the Head 
of the Church. Ife seemed to deem no stretch of power too 
great, no form of violence too excessive to advance the cause, 
or the alleged cause, of the Church. Like Moses in the 
desert of Zin, he proposed himself to bring water out of the 
rock. He arrogantly proclaimed himself the supporter of 
that party, the Guelphs, which promised aggrandizement to 
the Church. 

The strife between the Guelphs and Ghibellines (outlined 
in a note to the First Canto) has, in the individual vehemence 
of Dante, a local name, but it is, more largely considered, a 
world-argument. With other evils it belongs in the abyss, 
but its moral consideration cannot be forgotten in the Moun- 
tain of Expiation, and may well be imagined to evoke right- 
eous indignation in the highest Heavens. Dante’s allusions 
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to it serve with him a double purpose. He was writing for 
the people, and the people delight to hear of strife and war. 
He was writing for philosophers, and the philosophic love to 
dream of the dawn of peace. In our own times, and in our 
own land, we do not escape the argument. But with us the 
subject is, happily, one of constitutional regulation. The 
United States Constitution provides (Art. 6, closing clause), 
that “no religious test shall cver be required as a qualifica- 
tion to any office or public trust under the United States.” 
And the first clause of the first article in amendment of the 
Constitution reads: “ Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” It is matter of documentary history that the first 
provision was unanimously adopted by the Constitutional 
Convention. (Journal of the Convention, p. 313.) The amend- 
ment was ratified by the States generally, although it is noted 
in the Revision of 15878 that no evidence exists on the journals 
of Congress that it was ratified by the legislatures of Georgia, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, and, as we shall see later 
in this note, it had, in 1844, no authoritative existence in 
Louisiana. 

These provisions of the Constitution Justice Story declares 
(Commentaries on the Constitution of the Uvited States, book 
III. chap. xiii. sec. 1847) “are not introduced merely for the 
purpose of satisfying the scruples of many respectable per- 
sons who feel an invincible repugnance to any religious test 
or affirmation. They had a higher object, — to cut off forever 
every pretence of any alliance between church and state in 
the national government. The framers of the Constitution 
were fully sensible of the dangers from this source marked 
out in the history of other ages and countries and not wholly 
unknown to ourown. They knew that bigotry was unccas- 
inglv vicilant in its stratagems to secure to itself an exclusive 
ascendency over the human mind, and that intolerance was 
ever ready to arm itself with all the terrors of the civil power 
to exterminate those who doubted its dogmas or resisted Its 
infallibility. The Catholic and the Protestant had alternatcly 
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waged the most ferocious and unrelenting warfare on each 
other; and Protestantism itself, at the very moment that it 
was proclaiming the right of private judgment, prescribed 
boundaries to that right, beyond which if any one dared to 
pass, he must seal his rashness with the blood of martyrdom.” 
And he proceeds to administer to Blackstone a severe but 
well-deserved rebuke for his advocacy of the odious corpora- 
tion and test acts of England. 

For, we may remark, in addition to what is said by Justice 
Story, the charity of the civil law has, sometimes, to enforce 
charity, to compel religious people to practise what they 
preach; has to protect piety against piety. The purest and 
most devoted men have been, at times, the most persistent 
advocates of persecution. We know, to our shame, that, in 
our own colonies, Quakers, Ranters, Adamites, and others 
were, by such lights of religion, vehemently persecuted, in- 
decd sometimes delivered to ignominious death, merely for 
entertaining and expressing thcir conscientious opinions. 

The State Constitutions generally follow the Constitution 
of the United States in these provisions. 

Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries on American Law, 
Part IV. Lecture XXIV., says, that in 1636 a covenant 
penned or inspired by Roger Williams, of the denomination 
of Baptists, first settlers of the colony of Rhode Island, pro- 
claimed, in substance, religious liberty, and that in 1663 the 
principle was incorporated into the charter of the Colony; 
and that “the legislature of Maryland had already, in 1649, 
declared by law that no persons professing to believe in 
Jesus Christ should be molested in respect to their religion, 
or in the free exercise thereof, or be compelled to the belicf 
or exercise of any other religion against their consent. Thus, 
to use the words of a Icarned and liberal historian (Grahame, 
History of the Rise and Progress of the United States) the 
Catholic planters of Maryland procured to their adopted 
country the distinguished praise of being the first of the 
American States in which toleration was established by law; 
and, while the Puritans were persecuting their Protestant 
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brethren in New England, and the Episcopalians retorting 
the same severity on the Puritans in Virginia, the Catholics, 
against whom the others were combined, formed in Mary- 
land a sanctuary where all might worship and none might. 
oppress, and where even Protestants sought refuge from 
Protestant intolerance.” And the chancellor proceeds to 
show that the other colonists, with more or less hesitation, 
adopted the principles announced by the founders of Rhode 
Island and Maryland. 

Let us stop to say that Flistory shows that Roger Williams 
was the Dante of his time. [Exiled from Massachusetts by 
the Guelphs of that age, the Puritans, his reverses made 
him a Ghibelline, and he lost no time in announcing the 
cherished principle which he had borne with him into a piti- 
less wilderness, the separation of the ecclesiastical from the 
civil power. 

And these provisions are for the protection of the hierarchy 
as well as of the laity. We find éhat because a special pro- 
vision of the State Constitution of Louisiana had not recog- 
nized the principle as applicable to that state, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the year 1844, in the case of 
Permoli v. Municipality No. 1 of the City of New Orleans, 3 
How. 589, decided, a full bench concurring in the decision, 
that the principle was not applicable to that state, and that, 
therefore, the council of a municipality in Louisiana micht 
prohibit the celebration of a funeral, in a church, indeed, in 
any church, in a// the churches of the municipality, a privi- 
lege the municipality insisted on, an interesting, perhaps we 
might say vampirical, privilege which must have given con- 
siderable satisfaction to the nihilistic element among the 
Ghibellines of that modern, American, enlightened, munici- 
pality number one. 

The wars waged by theologians of opposing creeds or juris- 
dictions against each other are bad enough, but the wrong 
becomes infinitely greater when, as in the case of Boniface, 
a pastor makes war upon his own flock. A sentence in Fari- 
nata’s speech, outlined in a note to the Tenth Canto, has a 
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pungent significance, a most bitter fulness of meaning, his 
declaration that the injury we receive frem the hand of an 
enemy inflicts a wound far more easily bearable than the wrong 
which comes from the hand of a friend. 

The military-political career of Boniface may be charged in 
some measure to the laws and the times. He died an object 
of commiseration, exhausted by the violent exercise of forms 
of authority alien to the nature of his great oftice. 

We may say, I think, that the exercise of power is always 
seductive. As applied to the discharge of duties as wide as 
the world there seems an added pathos in the words ad- 
dressed by -Eneas to Achates: 


** Quz regio in terris nostri non plena laboris! ”” 


And Aucustus, doubtless, comprehended better than Horace 
the weight of the praise: 


“‘Quum tot sustineas et tanta negotia solus.”’ 


And Roman pontiffs, infperial and papal, have left to the 
founders of our government—a government still wes? of 
Rome — the enactment of organic laws giving practical effect 
to the injunction of the Founder of Christianity: “ Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cxsar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” 

54. “ Zhe writ.” “Lo Scritto.” Either the chart of the 
future read by the imperfect vision of the shades (Canto 
Tenth, line 100), or some prophecy assigning a remote date 
as the time of the death of Boniface. 

70, 71. “ She-Bear ... little Bears.” A play upon the family 
name, Orsini. 

81. “ Lenger.” That is, Nicholas had stood planted nine- 
teen years, Boniface will stand planted only eleven, when he, 
in turn, will sink into the tube-like furnace, to make room for 
Clement, who will be planted above him. 

83. ‘A lawless shepherd.” Clement the Fifth, elected to 
the pontificate in 1305. His election was attributed to the 
influence of Philip the Fair, King of France. He transferred 
the Papal See to Avignon in 1308, where it remained for 
sixty-nine years, till 1377. He died in 1314. 
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85. “A new Fason.”’ Jason, whose ill career is given in 
Second Maccabees, seems to have been, as high-priest of the 
Jews, one of a succession of simoniacal high-priests. He 
bought the office of Antiochus the Illustrious for five hundred 
and ninety talents, about six hundred thousand dollars of our 
money. He seems to have neglected the temple, and sacri- 
ficed to Hercules. A rival, Menelaus, bought the office for 
three hundred talents, about three hundred thousand dollars, 
more than Jason had offered, and Jason became a wanderer 
in foreign parts. A truly deplorable picture of the decline of 
the Jewish priesthood ! 

87. “ France's ruler.” Philip the Fair of France. Flistory 
describes him as a man of superb and graceful physique, and 
the orthodox Villani, ix. 66, vouches for him as ‘‘a wise and 
good man—/for a Jayman.” He industriously and ably main- 
tained the interests of France in all matters, military, reli- 
gious, and civil. In 1302 he lost the battle of Courtray, known 
as the battle of the Spurs of Gold, from the great number 
which the combatants left upon the field. This disaster drove 
him to falsify the coin of the realm to obtain the means of 
paying his troops. Attacked by a wild boar in 1314, he re- 
ceived fatal injuries in falling from his horse. Dante hated 
him for his spoliation of the Italian, and especially of the 
Florentine, merchants. 

94. “Matthias.” Elected as an apostle in the place of 
Judas. Acts 1. 26. 

99. “Charles.” Charles of Anjou, a French king of an 
Italian country, the Sicilian island, and an exasperating 
usurper and tyrant. He had offended Nicholas not only by 
the odium of his rule, but by a private insult, his refusal to 
sanction the marriage of his nephew to the Pope’s niece. 
Villani is authority for the statement that Nicholas received 
large sums of money from John of Procida to influence the 
papal court against the French rule, but Nicholas needed no 
such incentive. Finally an incident, the licentious brutality 
of a French soldier abetted by his comrades, occurring at the 
moment a Palermo congregation were passing into church to 
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attend vespers, kindled the flames of a revolt involving an in- 
discriminate massacre of the French population, clerical and 
lay, male and female, young and old, and costing Charles his 
dominion of the Island. He survived the event only three 
years, dying in 1285. His memory continued dear to Dante, 
however, probably because of his insult to Nicholas, and 
Dante will place him in Purgatory among the princes in the 
fragrant dell, on his way to Paradise. 

The facetious title of this revolutionary uprising, “The 
Sicilian Vespers,” proved for a long time a source of annoy- 
ance to the French. It is related by Gibbon (Decline and 
Fall, chap. Ixii. note 43), that King Henry the Fourth of 
France, three hundred years afterwards (1581-1610), did not 
escape the annoyance. Offended by a speech of the Italian 
ambassador, in a royal audience, he exclaimed: “If you of 
Italy continue to annoy me in this way, you will hear of my 
breakfasting in Milan and dining in Naples!” “If your 
majesty intends to travel at such a rate of speed,” observed 
the Sfavish ambassador, “you might close the day by hear- 
ing vesfers at Palermo.” 

102, 104. “ Zhine... your.” “Tu” the individual, “vostra”’ 
the class. 

The words of Christ to Saint Peter, as given in the twenty- 
second chapter of Saint Luke’s Gospel, show this peculiarity: 

“ And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath de- 
sired to have you that he may sift you as wheat: but I have 
prayed for thee, that ¢/y faith fail not: and thou, being once 
converted, confirm thy brethren.” 

106. “ The Evanglist’s ken.” Revelation xvii. 1, 2, 3. 

109, 110. “Seven... ten.’ The seven virtues, theological 
and cardinal: Faith, Hope, Charity ; Prudence, Justice, For- 
titude, Temperance. Or, the seven gifts of the Moly Ghost: 
Wisdom, Understanding, Counsel, Patience, Knowledge, De- 
votion, and the Fear of God. J/satah xi. 1, 2. The ten com- 
mandments. 

115. “Constantine.” I will attempt an outline of Con- 
stantine’s relations to the Roman See and City in a note to 
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the Twentieth Canto of the Paradiso. His famous “ Dona- 
tion” has been exaggerated on the one hand and disparaged 
on the other. He was generous to the Roman people and 
clergy, especially in the matter of the government buildings in 
Rome, the great basilicas, and their conversion into Christian 
churches. And, intent in building up a Acw Rome, Con- 
stantinople, the city of Constantine, he preferred, as a matter 
of personal convenience to leave the supreme pontiff in sole 
possession of the O/d Rome, the city of the /re-Christian 
Cexsars. His gifts of landed property to the church sug- 
gested to him his amendment of the Roman law of wills. 
Until his time the Roman law had not allowed ecclesiastical 
corporations to acquire real estate by devise. 

120. “ Paw.” “ Piote.” 

123. “ Hach true word.” Dr. Carlyle remarks on “the 
infinite disdain and hatred ’”’ manifested in this Canto. 

“Burning words against scandals in the medixval world,” 
says Cardinal Manning, in his letter to Dr. Bowden, trans- 
lator of Hettinger’s Commentary on the Commedia, “have 
made Dante’s loyalty to the Catholic faith a matter of doubt, 
a doubt, however, which Bellarmine has long ago cleared 
away.” 

130. “ Pleasing... pleasingly.” “Soave... soavemente.” 


CANTO TWENTIETH. 


ARGUMENT : 


The fourth Pit of the same eighth circle is reached. Here 
abide the soothsayers and other diviners of the future, 
with their heads reversed, their tears falling down their 
backs, their walk solemn and silent. 

The Poets have now passed the whole of the night of Good 
Friday in the Lower World, and have reached the morning 
of Holy Saturday. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Amphiaraiis. Tiresias. Aruns. 
Manto. Eurypylus. Scott. Bonati. Ardente. And 
other soothsayers. 


OF punishments new must verses now be framed, 
And progress through the Twentieth Canto urged 
Of the First Song, which treats of the submerged. 

Now was I all prepared the scene untamed 
To view, which, in the depth, I saw, was swathed 
With grief profuse, and in hot tears was bathed. 

And through the circular space those souls I saw 
In tears and silence walk, in that same pace 
Which in this world, the Litany-sayers grace. 


Lt a 
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But when below I could sight closer draw, 10 
Each wondrously distorted seemed, within 
The narrow space betwixt the chest and chin, 
So that the face towards the spine was turned, 
And backwards they must make each lingering 
stride, 
Because to look before them was denied. 
Perhaps, through palsy’s visitation spurned, 
Have wrenched thus strangely been the necks of 
some, 
But not within my ken or creed ’t hath come. 


So, Reader, may God grant that of this Book 19 
Thou profit due shalt have, think thou it o’er 
How I could quell the drop that forth would pour 

When near at hand I saw each woeful look, 

And saw man’s image such contortion show 
That o’er his hinder parts his tears would flow. 

Full sure I wept, a rock my place of stead 
On that hard cliff, so that mine escort now 
Reproached me: “ Like the other fools art thou ? 


“Here pity lives where piety ’s wholly dead ; 28 
For who more impious than a weeping man 
Whose weeping shows he disapproves God's plan? 

Raise up, raise up, thine head, and there him see 
For whom earth gaped before the Thebans’ eyes ! 
Him whom they all assailed, then, with their cries, 

‘Whither, O Amphiaraus, dost thou flee ? 

Why dost desert the war?’ Him who rushed on, 
Headlong to Minos’ dread tribunal gone! 
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Manto. 


“Mark, of his shoulders how he makes a breast ; 37 
Because he sought to see too far before, 
He backwards looks and walks forevermore. 

Tiresias there behold, among the rest, 
Who did from man to woman change, and, too, 
His members all in transformation due! 

And struck he, then, by others’ wishes pressed, 
Upon the two twined serpents with his rod 
Before again his manly plumes could nod. 


“He who against the other’s belly backs 46 
Is Aruns, who in Luni’s mount, where plants 
The Carrarese that dwells beneath her haunts, 

Midst marble white which nought of beauty lacks, 
A cave had for his home, whence he the sea 
And glowing stars could woo through spaces 

free. 

And she that covers with her flowing locks 
Her breast not in thy view, and all her hair 
Wears on the other side her shoulders bare, 


“Was Manto who felt many lands’ sharp rocks | 55 
Ere in my birthplace her abode made she: 
Thence do I choose a listener brief in thee. 

Her father dead, and Bacchus, ‘Thebes-renowned, 
To slavery down from glory’s summit hurled, 
She, for a long time, wandered round the world. 

In beautiful Italy’s breast a lake is found, 

3eneath those Alps where Germany joins Tyrol 
That’s Benacus called upon the traveller’s scroll. 
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Founder of Mantua. 


“ Through founts a thousand, I believe, and more 64 
The Pennine vale is, through that lake’s supply, 
’Twixt Garda and Val Carmonica, never dry. 

And on its face, remote from either shore, 

Trent’s, Brescia’s, and Verona’s blessings joint 
Would, from their pastors, seek a common point. 

There Peschiera sits, fort fair and strong, 

To front the Brescians and the Berghamese, 
There where the shore from ruggedness doth 
cease. 


“There all the flood that overflows along 73 
‘The bosom of the lake, seeks out a stream, 
Whose silvery waves through emerald pastures 

gleam. 

Soon as the overflows in fair career, 

Benacus ’t is no more, but Mincio, 
And at Governo falls into the Po. 

But not far hath it onward rippled, ere 
A level spread it finds, whose rippling marsh 
Sometimes the air fills with malaria harsh. 


“The Virgin, pitiless, that way who went 82 
Saw land amidst the marsh where no one dwelt, 
And which had not the plow and harrow felt. 

There, on retreat from human haunts intent, 

She, with her servants, in her arts expert, 
Made halt, there lived, there left her frame inert. 

Came then the inhabitants of neighboring puirts, 
And, gathered there, lived useful lives and long, 


For the surrounding waters made it strong. 
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Eurypylus. 
“There rose a city, one of Italy’s marts, 9: 


And from her bones its name so famous won 
Of Mantua, which hath other augury none. 
Were denser once its throngs than now they are, 

Ere Casalodi’s folly fell betrayed 

By Pinamonte’s fraud and _ bloody raid. 
Therefore I charge thee this: if e’er 

Thou of my city other origin hear, 

Do thou in truth’s defence have ne’er a fear.” 


And I: “ My Master, thy deduction ’s clear, 100 
And so within itself my faith enfolds 
That ‘gainst its blaze aught else were mere spent 
coals, 
But tell me of the souls that now appear, 
If thou observest any, worthy note, 
For to that port alone my mind doth float.” 
Then he to me: “That one who hath his beard 
To dusky shoulders waving from his cheek, 
An augur was what time that one male Greek 


** Was scarcely left, when e’en the cradles feared, 109 
And he in Aulis, joined with Calchas grave, 
The time for cutting the first cable gave. 

Eurypylus his name; and so him sings, 

In some part given, my lofty Tragedy’s verse — 
Thou knowest it well, and canst it all rehearse. 

The other who so small flanks with him brings 
Is Michael Scott, and, truly, if a man 
E’er magic’s ways well played, he had the plan. 


Canto XX. 207 
Virgil discourses, 


‘‘Guido Bonatti see; see Asdente, 118 
Who now would wish he had his leather kept 
And cord, then had he not thus wept. 

Those wretched women there whom thou dost see 
On needle, shuttle, spindle, turned those backs, 
And, as diviners, wrought with herbs and wax. 

But now, come thou! Cain and the thorns have 

won 
The limit ’twixt both hemispheres wide defined, 
And ’neath Seville into the waves declined. 


“And yesternight the full moon sought the 
dawn: 127 
Well must thou bring to mind her evening charm, 
For in the deep wood thee she did no harm.” 
’T was thus he talked, and meanwhile walked we 
on. 


NOTES TO THE TWENTIETH CANTO. 


28.“ Fily ... prety.” In the older Italian language pieta 
meant both pity and piety. Thence Dante’s opportunity for 
a play on the word. 

34. “ Amphtaraus.”” One of the seven against Thebes. 
Gifted with prophetic ken, he foresaw the disastrous outcome 
of the expedition, and that he would lose his own life therein. 
He concluded to “desert the war,” and, to that end, kept 
himself in concealment. But his wife, Eriphyle, tempted by 
the bribe of Harmonia's costly robe and diamond necklace, 
disclosed his place of concealment. Pursued in battle, the 
earth (that hell might receive him, say some, that a refuge 
might be given him, say others) opened and received him. 
Jupiter made him immortal. At Thebes his oracle was much 
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frequented. Statius, in Zhe Zhebaid, condemns him as a 
magician. 

The ancient necklace, figuring in this story, recalls a more 
modern one, connected with the history of another unhappy 
queen, Marie Antionette of France. 

4l. * From man to woman.” ante here gives the story 
of King Tiresias and his change of sex, from Ovid, A/e?. iii. 
324. Virgil introduces into the Sixth Book of the ‘Eneid 
{line 446) a similar instance, that of Canes, one of the 
Lapithe. Gifted by Neptune with invulnerability, his arro- 
gant pride brought upon him the displeasure of Jupiter, who 
changed his sex With the change his name lapsed to the 
feminine, Canis. /AZneas and the Sibyl meet him in the 
Shades, 

*“Once more again 
Wearing the warnor-guise she once wore well.” 

Manto, the daughter of Tiresias, and the principal theme 
of this Canto, was the founder of Mantua, Virgil’s home. 

46. “ Aruns.” An Etruscan soothsayer mentioned by 
Lucan in the Pharsalia. Aruns predicted the Roman civil 
wars, and the career and triumph of Czxsar. His cave for 
the observation of the heavens seems to have been wrought 
out of a cliff of Carrara marble. 

55. “ Afanto.” When Thebes, the native city of Bacchus, 
was enslaved by the tyrant Cleon, Manto took her departure 
from the city, and after many wanderings settled in a place 
secure in its surrounding marshes, and which became Mantua. 

The Mantuan contingent in the war between /Eneas and 
Turnus was on the side of A-neas, and Virgil thus gives its 
leader mention in the Tenth Book of the /Eneid: 

*“ Calls, too, that Ocnus from his native shores 
His band. Son of the Tuscan flood he was 
and Manto prophetess; the same who gave, 
Mantua, thy walls to thee, and for a name, 


Gave thee his mother’s name ; a lordly town 
Well-built.”* 


** Mantua, cui prima fulget gloria palmx.”’ 
VERULANUS. 


Canto XX. 209 


Notes. 


62. “ Tyrol.” “Tiralli” is Dante’s word. Villani, xii. 85, 
notes that in Dante’s time a town existed there called Tiralli - 
or Tiralla. As he and Dante were contemporaries they may, 
one or both of them, have seen this town. 

63. “ Benacus.” Now called the Lago di Garda. Long- 
fellow observes that in Claudian’s time, as shown by his O/d 
Man of Verena, it still bore the name of Lake Benacus. 

70. “* There Peschiera sits.’ And still sits, on the fair marge 
of the Mincio, while the clear and sweeping current from the 
lake flows into the beautiful river. 

82. “ Piti/ess”’ “La vergine cruda.” The virgin severe. 

94,95. “ Casalod?s folly ... Pinamonte’s fraud.” 

Alberto, Count of Casalodi, being Lord of Mantua, Pina- 
monte persuaded him to banish the more powerful nobles 
and their men-at-arms from the city. Pinamonte, this being 
done, proclaimed himself the leader of the people, seized the 
government, and set on foot a massacre of the most renowned 
and noble families. 

98. “ Other origin.” Lombardi notes that Servius, in his 
commentary on this passage, speaks of a tradition imputing 
the founding of Mantua to Tarchon, the Tuscan ally of 
Aineas, a chief of whose prowess in battle, Virgil, in the 
Eleventh Aéneid (725), makes one of the most stirring of 
battle-pictures : 


** Not unobservant of these scenes was he, 
Of men and Gods the Sower, as throned aloft 
Upon Olympus’ heights he sat supreme, 
The Father. He Tyrrheman ‘Tarchon stirs 
To savage war, and all his rage excites 
With maddening stings. So, midst the carnage red 
And yielding lines, upon his fretting steed, 
Is Tarchon borne, and with well-chosen words 
His wings harangucs. Lach man by name he calls, 
And rallies back to battle all his ranks: 

*What fear is this, Tyrrhenians, O inert, 

O always slow your bitter criefs to feel ? 
Into your souls how comes such cowardice, men ? 
A woman drives ye wandering all about! 
A woinan tums such stalwart lines as these ! 
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For what wear we our swords, and in our hands 
Bear we our spears? That at them men of nerve 
May raise the laugh? Alert in Venus’ cause, 
And in nocturnal combats alwavs brave, 

Ye keenly wait the feasts and flowing cups, 
Where Bacchus’ winding pipes the dancers call. 
Your study this ana love, whilst augunies fair 
The priest announces giad, and calls to hosts 
That on fat altars smoke in thickets deep.’ 


** So spake the man, and then, as courting death, 
Spurred he his horse amidst the insolent foe, 
And Venulus full against in fury rushed, 
And grappled him, and tore him from his horse, 
And with prodigious strength him bore away, 
Held on his saddle-bow. Shouts shake the skies. 
The Latins all look on. Along the plain 
The fiery Tarchon flies, his prize and arms 
Together bearing off; and from his spear 
The point he tears, and seeks for parts exposed 
Wherein to plant the wound that shall bring death. 
Fights back his prey, and from his throat his hand 
Restrains, and strength with strength resists: as when 
In lofty flight a tawny eagle soars, 
Clutched in his claws, and fastened to his nails, 
A dragon’s coils. The wounded serpent wnthes, 
And sinuous volumes rolls, his scales erects, 
And, struggling fiercely, hisses forth his wrath. 
But none the less upon him plies the bird 
His crooked beak in all his strugglings dire, 
The while the air with conquering wings he beats. 
Not otherwise tnhumphant Tarchon bears 
His prey from battle, Venulus, Tiburs called. 
And by his deed encouraged and success, 
Rush now his Tuscan soldiery to the fight.” 


110. “ Calchas.” The Grecian augur who accompanied the 
expedition against Troy. Virgil names him, more than once, 
in Sinon’s story in the Second Book of the -Eneid. 

112.“ Eurypylus.” 

** Of heaven's decree 
Not sure, we send Eurypylus forth to seek 


From Phcebus’ oracle the Sun-God's will. 
He from the shrine these grievous words brings back : 
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With blood, and with a virgin slain, O Greeks, 
Ye did the winds appease, when first ye sailed 
For llian shores: with blood for your return 
Ye must prepare, and with an Argive soul.” 
Second Eneid, 114 


113. “Aly lofty Tragedy.” The AEneid. Dante loses no 
opportunity to exalt the Poem of Virgil. His own Poem he 
_ modestly insists on calling a Comedy, as we have just seen 
at the close of the Sixteenth Canto, and will soon see again, 
at the beginning of the Twenty-first. 

Dante’s devotion to Virgil had, besides its literary, also a 
latent political significance. Virgil’s fame with the people of 
Italy transcended the bounds of literacure, and verged into 
the supernatural. In a superstitious age Virgil was esteemed 
a magician, a wonder-worker, a thaumaturgist. 

116. “ Scott.” This remarkable man, a native of Scotland, 
and astrologer to the Emperor Frederick the Second, lived 
in the thirteenth century. According to Villani (x. 101, 137; 
xii. 19, etc.) he made predictions which were fulfilled in the 
succeeding century. Benvenuto da Imola says that he had 
always predicted that he would come to his death by the fall- 
ing of a small stone on his head, and that this prediction was 
verihed. He removed from his head, in a church, the mctal- 
lic skull-cap which he always wore as a precaution, and at the 
moment, a small stone fell upon his head, causing his death. 

Dr. Carlyle, with an allowable effusion of patriotic pride, 
speaks of him as “ Our own Sir Michael Scott of Balwearie.” 

Sir Walter Scott, too, in the Luy of the Last Minstrel en- 
larges somewhat on his renown : 


** The wondrous Michael Scott, 
A wizard of such dreaded fame 
That when, in Salamanca’s cave, 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame.” 


His magic-book seems to have been buried with him, but 
aftcrwards recovered from the tomb. There 


** His left hand held his book of might; 
A silver cross was in his right; 
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The lamp was placed beside his knee, 
High and majestic was his louk.” 


118. “ Bonatti.” Guido Bonatti of Forli was formerly a 
tiler. Having pursued the business of draining one planet, 
it seems not unnatural to find him draining the rest. He so 
impressed his patron, Guido of Montefeltro, Lord of Forli, 
that Montefeltro is said never to have trusted himself to the 
clash of arms except at the moment pronounced propitious 
by his chosen prophet. “ Avw take the gonfalon,” the stu- 
dent of the stars would say, “and so long as a rag of it re- 
mains, wherever thou bearest it, thou shalt be victorious!” 

One circumstance, however, related by Benvenuto -da 
Imola, must have a little shocked the count’s confidence in 
his chosen seer. A rustic predicted an almost immediate 
rain-storm. The count consulted the astrologer ; the astrol- 
oger his astrolabe; the scientific report was “ no rain to-day.” 
The report had scarcely been announced before plump from 
the heavens came a mighty rain. ‘“ How didst tou know it 
would rain ?”’ demanded the professional expert. “ Because,” 
responded the rustic, “ to-day my ass, in coming out of the 
stable, shook his head, and pricked up his ears, and whenever 
he does this, it is a certain sign that the weather will soon 
change.” “Supposing this to be,’ proceeded Bonatti, in the 
manner of a cross-examiner, “ how didst thou know there 
would be much rain?” “Because my ass, with his ears 
pricked up, turned his head aside, and wheeled about more 
than usual.” This was for a long time, reports the chronicler, 
a great source of mcrriment among the people. The weather 
prophet probably took more frequent cognizance, there after, 
of the antics of donkeys. He may even have been a convert 
to the oracular whims of pigs carrying straws in their mcuths, 
or to the vaticinations of cocks crowing in the daytirne, or 
between hours at night. 

118. “ Asdente.” A shoemaker of Parma, who did not 
stick to his last, but devoted himself to star-gazing. — 

123. “Herbs ... wax.” Dante here, probably, i atends 
an allusion to Virgil’s Eclogue, the Pharmaceutria, ottherwise 


called the Enchantress: 
i 
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‘* As this, of clay, will harder grow, and this, 
Of wax, like tow before the flame sink down, 
So in Love's presence may we stand, and melt 
May Daphnis’ heart. Spread round the salted meal; 
And burn with bitumen rich the laurel twigs: 
In them ’tis Daphnis burns, who doth burn me. 
Bring from the city home, bring home, my charms, 
Bring to his rural home my Daphnis back.” 


124. “Cain and the Thorns.” According to the Italian 
popular tradition, the Man in the Moon is Cain with his 
Thorns. In the Paradiso, Canto Second, line 51, the same 


tradition is again mentioned. It finds a place, too, in the 
Midsummer Nights Dream, i. 1. 


CANTO TWENTY-FIRST. 
. ARGUMENT: 


The fifth Pit of the eighth circl@ is reached. This Pit is peo- 
pled with corrupt magistrates and judges, steeped to the 
neck ina lake of boiling pitch, and kept there by black 
demons, the Evil-Claws. 


TimE: An hour after sunrise on Holy Saturday. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Evil- 
Tail. Rumpler, one of the Evil-Claws. A black fiend. 
Numerous black fiends. 


PERSONS APPEARING : Numerous corrupt magistrates and 
judges in tar. 

Of the Evil-Claws: Pouncer, Frozenheel, Dogface, Crisp- 
beard, Deepred, Dragonface, Swiney, Grappledog, Butter- 
fly, Blazer. 


THus crossed we o’er from bridge to bridge again, 
With talk besides my Comedy in its march 
Cares not to sing, and held the next stone-arch. 

There stood we still to strive to find more plain 
This vale of Evil-Pits, and its woes mark, 

But found it to a marvel deep and dark. 

As in their arsenal the Venetians boil 
The clammy pitch their damaged ships to calk, 
Because the winter doth their sailing balk, 
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And, round the place move various forms of toil : 10 
One his ship builds anew, and one his plugs 
That storms have strained in oft-repeated tugs ; 

Hamme rers at prow and stern the whole shore line ;. 
There oars some make, there some are twisting 

ropes ; | 
With jib or mainsail each its party copes ; 

So, not by force of fire, but art divine 
Down there a dense pitch boiled, and on each side 
Its glutinous mass it spattered far and wide. 


It saw I plain, but nought therein I saw 19 
Except the bubbles in the boiling ditch, 

And how would heave, and then subside, the 
pitch. 

And whilst therefrom some shapes I sought to draw, 
“ Have care, have care,” said unto me my Guide, 
And thus me from my place drew to his side. 

Then turned I round, like one what he must shun 
Who longs to see, and yet who feels the dash 
Of sudden fear, and lest it might be rash 


To look behind, keeps on a steady run, 28 
And saw behind us a black Demon’s shape 
Come running up the pitch-bespattered cape. 

Ah! how ferocious in his look was he! 

How bitter all his horrid gestures were, 
With wings outspread and feet as light as air! 

His shoulders sharp and high, now, we could see 
Held each a sinner’s thigh, while of each heel 
That nerve he grasped which sought the Trojans’ 

steel. 
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Corrupt Judges and Magistrates. 


“Ho, Evil-Claws of this our bridge,” he cried, 37 
“An elder of St. Zita for your lake ! 
Him plunge therein, for 1 my way must take, 
For others, to that city well supplied, 
Where, save Bonturo, every man’s for sale, 
And money aye or no e’er tells the tale!”’ 
Down him he threw, then wheeled the bridge along, 
And hound ne’er quicker sprang to follow thief 
Than sprang this Demon through this den of grief. 


He plunged, but rose again with writhing strong, 46 
When cried those Demons, glad of his disgrace: 
“This for your Santo Volto’s not the place; 

Swim otherwise than in the Serchio here; 

Keep down within the pitch, or with his drag 
Each Demon of us will thy carcass nag!” 
At once, by scores, their keen prongs touched him 
near. 
“’Neath cover here,” they said, “dance thou, 
and kneel, 
That if thou canst, thou mayst in secret steal!” 


Not otherwise the cooks their scullions make ss 
Keep down with forks the meat within the pot, 
So that above the broth it venture not. 

Said unto me the Master kind: ‘ Now take, 
Concealed, thy placé stooped down behind the 

screen 
This jut affords, that thou may’st not be seen. 

No form of outrage fear, whate’er their mode 
Of injury be, for know I well their ways, 
Having before passed through the self-same frays.” 
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Beyond the bridge’s head he onward strode, 64 
And there upon the sixth embankment came, 
Where courage needed he and front not tame. 

With fury such and avalanche rash of rage 
Wherewith the dogs a begvar poor attack 
Because he seeks for bread that he doth lack, 

So rushed those Demons from their pitchy stage, 
And turned against him all their bristling crooks, 
But he, “ Act not,” cried out, “as threat your 

looks ;” 


“ Ere me,” he said, “ye with your forks assail, 73 
Let one of ye come forth my words to hear, 
And then take counsel about whom ye’ll spear.” 

Then cried they all: “Go forth let Evil-Tail!” 
Thereat one moved, the while the rest remained, 
And coming said, “ What is ‘t that’s hereby 

gained ?” 

“Dost thou think, Evil-Tail,” my Master said, 
“That hither I have come against the fence 
Of weapons safe arrayed to drive me hence 


“Unless on Fate's decrce and God's will stayed ? 82 
Let me pass on, the will of heaven doth say ; 
I shall another show through this dark way.” 
Then was his pride so fallen that down the hook 
He let fall at his feet, and to his mates, 
“ Now strike him not,” he said. So their debates 
Were ended, and my Guide now t'wards my nook 
His voice directed: * Thou who cowerest cowed 
Against thy rock to come forth art allowed!” 
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Rocks displaced by the Crucifixion. 


Moved I then forth, and quickly sought his side ; 9 
But pressed the Demons on so stern and bold 
I feared they might not to the compact hold. 
Thus once I saw a band, their country’s pride, 
- March from Caprona forth, whose tremblings rose 
When they beheld around them threatening foes. 
Near to my Guide my body all I drew, 
And glances sent to where those foemen stood, 
Upon their ways and looks, which were not good. 


Their drag-hooks brought they down, and through 100 
Their ranks the word went: “Shall I make him 
jump?” 
And then: “ Yes, see thou nick him on the rump!” 
But then the one who with my Guide had talked 
Turned quickly round and said: “Cease, Rum- 
pler, cease!” 
And added, unto us, these words of peace: 
“Thus far, by this cliff’s aid ye’ve safely walked, 
But know ye that henceforth here dangers rise, 
For in the gulf the sixth arch ruined lies, 


‘ And since this route ’s no longer in your power, 109 
And ye ’t will please another cliff to find, 
There ’s one which safe’s above the gulf inclined. 
For yesterday, five hours beyond this hour, 
Twelve hundred threescore years and six were 
spent 
Since of the abyss the trembling rocks were rent. 
Of my mates some I'll thitherward with thee send, 
Out for an airing may be some stray ghoul, 
Do ye go with them —they are honor’s soul. 
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Dante alarmed. 


“Come, Pouncer! Frozenheel, thine attention 


lend ! 118 
And thou, Dogface! And thou, Crispbeard, take 
lead!” : 


Thus he began, and of him took they heed: 
*‘Deepred and Dragonface, tusked Swiney, ye 

And Grappledog and Butterfly, quail not ; 

The rear brought up by Blazer’s courage hot, 
Search round the boiling glue; safe these two see 

Far as the other cliff which, all unrent, 

Across the Pits a bridge-like path is bent.” 


“Oh me! my Master, what do I observe ? 127 
Ah! without escort let us go alone, 

If knowest thou how; no liking here I own. 

If from thy caution thou dost not here swerve, 
Dost thou not see the grins their teeth display, 
And how their brows are vocal of false play ?”’ 

And he: “I would not have thee be afraid ; 

Let them grin on to their own heart’s content, 
’T is for the boiling sinners’ miseries meant.” 


By the left bank they turned, but each delayed 136 
Enough his tongue betwixt his teeth to turn, 
From which somewhat their captain shrewd 

might learn, 

The while he of his rump a trumpet made. 
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NOTES TO THE TWENTY-FIRST CANTO. 


2. “ Aly Comedy.” So he has already called it in the Six- 
teenth Canto, line 128. And, as though to apologize for his 
own work, he calls, in the Twentieth, the Azneid a “lofty 
Tragedy.” 

7. “ Arsenal.” Hillard, in his excellent work entitled Six 
Months tn Italy, gives a description of the Venetian arsenal 
as he saw it, still in activity, five hundred and fifty years after 
the date of Dante. 

29. “ Demon.” The name of this demon is not given. The 
names of others are given in the progress of the Canto. The 
demons in general are called, by Dante, Malebranche, and 
their leader, Malacoda. And his followers have names 
characterizing each. Already, instead of Malebolge, Evil- 
Pits is used, and, as more intelligible to the reader, and as in 
further development of the dry humor of this Canto, are used 
the equivalent English names of the Demons in general, and 
of their leader and his followers. Appended is the little 
glossary which has guided the annotator in pursuing this idea : 


Malebranche: Evil-Claws. Libbicocco: Deepred. 


Malacoda: Evil-Tail. Draghighnazzo: Dragonface. 
Scarmiglione: Rumpler. Ciriatto: Swiney. 

Alichino: Pouncer. Grathacane: Grappledog. 
Calcabrina: Frozenheel. Farfarello: Butterfly. 
Cagnazzo: Dogface. Rubicante: Blazer. 


Barbariccia: Crispbeard. 


36. “ That nerve.” “The tendon of Achilles that lifts the 
heel,” explains good Dr. Carlyle, in the double capacity of 
Surgeon and critic. 

37. “An elder of St Zita.” This saint was the Patron Saint 
of Lucca, and held in special veneration. Elder is the name 
of the chief magistrate. The meaning of the phrase, there- 
fore, is: one of the chief magistrates of the City of Lucca. 
Cary says that the name of this sinner is supposed to be 
Martino Botaio. 
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41. “ Save Bonturo.” Spoken in irony. LBonturo was be- 
yond measure corrupt. 

The corrupt use of money in Dante’s time provoked his 
vehement indignation and disgust, and he is at pains to man- 
ifest these feelings in regard to this odious public crime repeat- 
edly in the course of the Poem. Of the vile factions of his_ 
day, Guelph, Ghibelline, Black, White, money secretly used 
was a potent engine. Nor, as it would seem, has the old vice 
yet died out in that land so distracted by intrigue, so humil- 
jiated by outrage. A London journal of a date in April, 1887, 
observes upon the incidents of a jury trial in a capital case 
just tricd at Viterbo. Against the law and the evidence and 
the instructions of the court, a jury acquitted manifest mur- 
derers already tried in vain before five other juries, who had 
failed to agree. The presiding judge, from the bench, de- 
nounced the verdict as the result of the use of moncy. A 
mob, in sympathy with the prisoners, drove the judge and 
the state’s attorney from the court-house and from the city. 

48. “Santo Volto.” This, too, in sarcasm. The Santo 
Volto, or Holy Face, is a very ancient crucifix, still in a chapel 
of the cathedral in Lucca, where it is venerated. Tradition 
affirms that it is the work of Nicodemus, who sculptured it 
from memory. 

49. “ The Serchio” A river, having its “fierce course,” as 
Shelley calls it, near Lucca. 

The light banter of this Canto is in grotesque contrast 
with the fierce satire of the Twentieth. That Canto treated 
of the clerical simoniacs. This treats of the lay. 

63. “ Before.” Virgil, in the Ninth Canto, line 22, has al- 
ready made mention of this visit to the Lower World. 

82. “On Fite’s decree and God's will stayed.” JY think we 
may be sure that Dante had here in mind that remarkable 
portion of the Afneid (Tenth Canto, line roS8 and those fol- 
lowing), wherein Jupiter, in a council of the Gods, submits 
the whole issue of the war to the Fates: 

*** What fortune each one hath to-day, what hope 


Each from the garment of the times may cut, 
; F . . ‘ F labor and luck, 
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Let each one have, as to his hand it comes. 

The self-same Jupiter still to all is King. 

Let find the way the Fates.” His nod he gave 
By streams his Stygian brother owns, by gulfs 
slack with their pitchy torrents, by the banks 

With shadows crowded. And Olympus shook.” 


80. “ Cowerest cowed.’ “O tu, che siedi . . . quatto 
quatto.” 

93. “ Compact.” “ Patto,” the pactum of the Roman law. 

95. “ 4 band, thetr country’s pride.’ A Ghibelline garrison, 
who, in 1289, were dispossessed of the fortress of Caprona 
by the Guelphs of Lucca and Florence. Dante, at that time 
twenty-four years of age, was “a looker-on in Vienna,” that 
is, in the camp of his friends the Guelphs. The jubilant 
Guelphic crowd shouted to the crest-fallen Ghibellines, as 
they filed out, ‘* Appieca | appicca!” (Hang! hang!) Does 
})ante’s conversion to Ghibellinism make him now speak of 
this garrison as the pride of Italy, whom at the time he was 
willing to see hanged ? 

109. “ No longer in your power.” Herein the demon, char- 
acteristically, uttered a falsehood, for although this cliff 
(series of bridges or arches, spoke of the malebolgal whecl) 
was, at the time of the crucifixion, shaken and broken, it was 
not rendered impassable. See the last twenty-two lines of 
the Twenty-third Canto. 

112. “ Yesterday.” That is, on noon of Good Friday, in 
the year 1300; found by adding to 1266 the 34 years of our 
Lord’s stay upon earth, and, by computing from an hour 
after sunrise (the time indicated at the close of the preceding 
Canto) five further hours, the scriptural sixth hour, or noon, 
the time of the crucifixion. See the First Canto and its 
notes; and the Twelfth Canto and its notes. 

Dante, Conztto, iv. 23, thus construes the scripture: “ Luke 
says that it was about the sixth hour when he died.” 

114. “ The trembling rocks.’ The scriptural texts will occur 
to the mind of the reader: 

“ The earth did quake, and the rocks were rent.” 

“The devils also believe and tremble.” 


CANTO TWENTY-SECOND. 


ARGUMENT : 


The Poets are still in the same Pit, the fifth, that of corrupt 
magistrates and judges. This Canto is principally devoted 
to the gambols of the demons, the Evil-Claws. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Ciam- 
polo of Navarre. The Evil-Claws, namely: Crispbeard, 
Grappledog, Blazer, Swiney, Deepred, Dragonface, But- 
terfly, Dogface, Rumpler, Pouncer, and Frozenheel. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Numerous corrupt magistrates and 
judges in boiling tar. Numerous black demons. 


ERE now have I seen cavalry moving camp, 
Assault commencing, rendezvousing fleet, 
And then, at times, retiring in retreat ; 

Coursers, O Aretines, have I seen tramp 
Upon your land; the march of foragers seen, 
The tournament’s shock, the joust upon the 

green, 

With trumpets now, and now with warning bells, 
With drums and fortress-signals, and with things 
Of our own land, or what the stranger brings ; 
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An Otter of Tar. 


But never saw I (clear this memory tells) 10 

By so uncouth a bugle foot or horse 

Their march direct, nor govern ship its course. 
On went we with the Demons ten: ah me, 

What company vile! But where’s therein the 

sin? 

“ At church with saints, with gluttons at the inn!” 
And my intent was on the strain to see 

Each feature of the Pit and those sad throngs 

These Demons pitched about upon their prongs. 


As dolphins, when, with arching backs, they sign 19 

To mariners give that time it is alarm 

To take for winds that come the ship to harm, 
So, now and then, to ’scape a Demon’s tine 

Some sinner showed his back, and with a splash 

Drew in, in less time than would lightning flash ; 
And as, around the margin of a ditch, 

The frogs stand only with their mouths dis- 

played, 
So that from view their feet and bodies fade, 


Thus stood the sinners in that boiling pitch, 28 
But as Crispbeard his looks towards them fired, 
They all beneath the bubbles quick retired. 

I saw, and yet my heart thereat is thrilled, 

One linger, so as ‘t will at times occur, 
When only he his glimmering doth defer, 

And Grappledog, as evil fortune willed, 

Being nearest, hooked his pitchy locks, and him 
So haled to view, he seemed an otter dim. 
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Ciampolo. 


The Demons’ names I knew now every one; 37 
So well I noted when they were detailed, 
That now each one I knew as he was haled. 

“Q Blazer! Let him not thy clutches shun! 
Do thou him flay!” in hideous chorus sung 
Of all the ten each foul accursed tongue. 

And I: “Learn, Master, if thou canst, the name 
Of that unhappy fellow whom his foes 
Are thus insulting, burdened with his woes.” 


Drew close to him my Guide, and whence he 


came 46 
Inquired, and he made answer from the bubbling 
tar: 


‘Born was I in the kingdom of Navarre; 
Placed me my mother to attend a lord, 

For she had borne me to a man who shift 

Made none except to waste himself and thrift. 
Then waited I on Thibault, king adored. 

Here barratry base employed my leisure hours, 

For which in this keen heat my spirit cowers.” 


And Swiney, from whose mouth on either side 55 
Came forth a tusk, as from a hog, him made 
To feel the rip that one of them conveyed. 

’Mongst evil cats the mouse had come, but hied 
To him Crispbeard, and locked him in his arms, 
And said: “Stand off, Vll fork him with my 

charms!” 

Then, turning to my Master said: “ Ask on, 
If thou from him wouldst other matters know 
Before some other fellow deals a blow.” 
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The Decurion. 


The Guide therefore: ‘Say, spirit, ere thou ’rt 


gone, 64 
Beneath the pitch submerged some soul know’st 
thou 


That Latian is?” And he: “It was but now 
From one I parted, their own neighbor born; 
Would I were with him in his covered nook, 
For then I should not dread or claw or hook!” 
And Deepred cried: ‘Too much have we endured!” 
And with the hook his arm attacked, and drawn 
Back with the hook was part of that arm’s brawn. 


And hereby doughty Dragonface was lured ; 73 
He at the legs, below, would make a scour; 

But the decurion wheeled with aspect sour. 

The Demons thus to more of quiet quelled, 
Without delay my Guide of him whose eyes 
Kept gazing on his wound sought yet replies: 

“Who was the one that safe himself withheld, 
And whom to leave thou saidst was indiscreet ?” 
““*T was friar Gomita, one for such doom meet; 


“ Gellura’s courts were his, and in his heart 82 
Lurked every fraud, and with his master’s foes 
He dealt so that his praise from them arose. 

Money he took for his own knavish part, 

And smoothly them dismissed, as me he tells ; 
And fraud elsewhere not small his sad fame 
swells. 

Of Logodoro’s forum doth consort 
With him Don Michel Zanche; and the two 
Sardinian talks unwearying have not few. 
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The Escape. 


“QO me! to grieving, see, doth now resort qu 
That other fiend; scarce I my breath can draw 
For fear that he designs my scabs to claw.” 

And their great marshal spoke to Butterfly, | 
Who rolled his eyes to strike, this gentle word: 
“Take thyself off, thou damned infernal bird!” 

““If Tuscans ye would hear or Lombards try,” 

The frightened sinner said, now reassured, 
“‘T ll easily have their presence here secured, 


“But let the Evil-Claws somewhat draw back 100 
That may my fellows not their vengeance fear, 
And I, for one that I am, sitting here, 

Will seven more make to come from that gulf black 
On whistling, as our wont it is to do, 

When wander forth the members of our crew.” 

Dogface, at these words, raised aloft his nose, 
And shook his head. “The fraud he doth con- 

trive, 
Hear ye,” he said, “into the lake to dive!” 


When he, whose art with the occasion rose: rog 
“T ye defraud indeed, when you I show 
How you my friends can plague with added 

woe !” 

Held in no longer Pouncer, but by all 
Frowned at for his mistake: “If thou dost flee, 
By legs not, but by wings, I'll follow thee, 

And start I'll give thee of the bank and fall, 
To see if thou, with flying legs alone, 
Canst distance us who broad wings also own.” 
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O thou who readest, now the sport shall turn! 18 
To give him start they all stood in repose, 
Dogface being first, whose fears the Reader knows. 

He of Navarre was not the man to spurn 
So fair a chance, so down from Crispbeard’s arms 
He leaped and ’scaped the planned demoniac 

harms, 

Thereat was stunned with sudden rage each one, 
But Pouncer most, the fatal error’s sire; 

He therefore started forth with words of ire: 


“Caught, caught thou art!” But yet the thing was 


done ; 327 
For terror’s wings, like crimes, are armed with 
speed ; 


Though Pouncer’s flying breast curved up at need; 
Not otherwise oft the duck dives down to shun 
The falcon’s swoop, and he, enraged, returns, 
—~ The while his breast with indignation burns. 
And Frozenheel, all furious at the trick, 
But yet that he no cause of fight might lack, 
With Pouncer swift kept flying in his track. 


And when had disappeared Navarre, to nick _ 136 
His worthy fellow thought this fiend of pitch ; 
He soon by him was clutched above the ditch. 

A hawk this demon was him well to pick, 
And furious both together struggling fell 
Into the middle of the boiling hell. 

~- The heat them made desirous to withdraw, 

But so were limed their wings within the marl 
They had no strength to lift them from the snarl. 
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A sweet Mission. 


This in distress Crispbeard’s decemvirate saw, 145 
And of them four to the other coast he sent, 
With all their hooks, on this sweet mission bent. 

And on this coast with equal zest they toiled, 

_ Stretching their hooks forth t’wards the unhappy 
pair, 
Scalded their limbs and glittering winglets fair. 

And we them left therein thus all embroiled. 


NOTES TO THE TWENTY-SECOND CANTO. 


5. “ Aretines.” Citizens of Arezzo. Dante, in his youth a 
mounted soldier, took payt in the battle of Campaldino waged 
by the Ghibelline faction of Arezzo against the Florentines, 
and resulting in a victory for Arezzo. In the very first shock 
the Florentine cavalry, of whom Dante was one, was driven 
back upon the infantry reserve. “I had great dread,” wrote 
Dante, “and finally great joy, in the various chances of the 
battle.” 

7. “ Warning bells.” The Florentines, in going to battle, 
paraded a blood-red Battle-Car (Currocciv) drawn by oxen, 
and bearing the Florentine flag, and a huge sonorous or un- 
sonorous Bell (J/artinella, or Campagna degli Asini: its 
enemies probably had the naming of it) for a continuous 
month preceding a campaign. One historian, of course a 
Florentine, says, as Dante intimates, that this was to give 
magnanimous and prolonged notice to the foe, that he might 
make due preparation to receive the threatened onslaught. 

14. ““ At church with saints, with eluttons atthe inn?” All 
things to all men. In Rome do as the Romans do. The 
latter proverb Saint Augustine, in a letter to Casulanus, 
seems to attribute to Saint Ambrose. In Rome, but not 
elsewhere, a custom came in vogue, to fast on Saturdays. 
“What do you do about this custom?” was Saint Augus- 
tine’s question to Saint Ambrose. The Milanese saint re- 
sponded: “ When I am in Milan, I do not fast on Saturday, 
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when I am in Rome I do fast on Saturday.” (‘ Quando hic 
sum, non jejuno Sabbato; quando Romz sum, jejuno Sab- 
bato.”) Bartlett’s Quotations, p. 634. 

48. “ Navarre.’ Ciampolo, or Giampolo (that is, John 
Paul), say all the annotators. This fact and Dante’s lines 
here give us all the information obtainable of this John 
Paul, senator, magistrate, judge, or whatever else he may 
have been. . 

§2. “ Thibault, king adored.” Probably the crusader and 
poet, King Thibault the Fourth, of Navarre, born 1201, died 
1253. According to Cary, he was a bigoted Ghibelline. Is 
it on this account that Dante “adores” him? 

52. “ Latian.” That is to say,a Latin; that is to say, an 
Italian. 

75. “ The Decurion.” Leader of the Ten, Crispbeard. 

81. “ #riar Gomita.”” A medizval unjust steward. An 
appointee of Dante’s friend, Judge Nino, whom we will meet 
and honor in the Eighth Canto of the Purgatorio. The Friar 
was a bad subject, and fared accordingly. 

88. “ Zanche.” Seneschal of King Enzo of Sardinia. 

15. “ Al embroiled.” That is, two in the lake, and four on 
either shore. Thus the attention of the whole decemvirate 
was engrossed in the new affair. They will reappear, how- 
ever, in the next Canto. 


CANTO TWENTY-THIRD. 


ARGUMENT 2: 


The gambols of Crispbeard and his decemvirate of demons 
alarm the Poets, and they escape into the sixth Pit, the 
shade of Virgil carrying Dante as a mother would carry 
her babe. In this Pit they meet hypocrites weeping, 
hooded with orange-colored hoods inwardly lead, and 
robed in cloaks inwardly lead, outwardly gilded, the hoods 
and cloaks so heavy that they groaned beneath their 
weight. Still the eighth circle. The hypocrites speaking 
are factionists who wrought much damage in Florence. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Cata- 
lano and Loderingo, hypocrites. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Numerous gilded hypocrites; and, 
transpierced in the shape of crosses on the tloor of the Pit, 
Caiaphas and Annas and members of the council that 
condemned Christ. 


SILENT, apart, and escortless we went, 
The one before, the other following slow, 
As Minor Friars on sacred errands go. 
Was now my mind on /Ksop’s tale intent, 
Where of the frog and mouse embroiled he tells, 
Whom, as they strive. a common foeman quells ; 
For not more closely pair do Aye and Yea 
Than doth the one case with the other blend, 
If kept in mind the outset are and end. 
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And as one thought the mind will oft betray 10 
Into another, so, from that one sprung 
One which my breast with double terror wrung. 
For thus I thought: “Through us is this affray ; 
Scorn, damage, misery, these they suffer all, 
And their chagrin therefor will not be small, 
If to their ill-will rage be added on; 
They will attack us fiercer than attraps 
A hound the rabbit doomed whereat he snaps.” 


With fear my hair seemed rising, and all wan 19 
I backward looked, and to my Master said: 
“T of the Evil-Claws am filled with dread. 
If thou do not thyself conceal and me, 
They will at once with fury on us fall, 
I seem this moment e’en to hear their call.” 
“Were I of leaded glass,” responded he, 
‘More quickly should I not thine outward guise 
Unto me draw than thine interior flies. 


“E’en now thy thoughts have entered among 
mine 28 

With similar act, and face the very same, 
So that at once one purpose they became. 

In case the right-hand coast doth so incline 
That to the other Pit we may descend, 
The chase imagined soon will find an end.” 

His words had not yet ceased, when them I spied 
With wings extended coming with intent 
’Gainst us to put forth their malignant bent. 
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And escape into the lower Pit. 


And suddenly took me in his arms my Guide, 37 
Just as a mother, whom the noise awakes 
While fire its threatening progress near her 

makes, 

Takes up her child, and caring more for him 
Than for herself, escapes with footsteps swift, 
Not pausing round herself to cast a shift ; 

So he, from that bank's lofty outer rim, 
Gave to the pendent rock himself supine 
Where of the adjoining Pit it formed the line. 


Ne’er through its trough did water run so fast 4 
To turn a mill-wheel when it nearest comes 
To where upon the paddles broad it trums, 

As did my Master, where his course he cast ; 
Me carrying on his breast ; as his own son, 
And not as his companion, was it done. 

Scarce had his feet the Pit below attained, 
When they above us rested on the height ; 
But him it gave no particle small of fright, 


For that high Providence wise above who reigns, ss 
And willed their ministry vile of that Fifth Pit, 
Doth take from all the power of leaving it. 

A painted people there beneath we found, 

Who walked about with steps exceeding slow, 
And wept, and weary seemed with burdening woe. 

Cloaks had they on with hoods, such as around 
Their heads and bodies wrapt wear in Cologne 
The reverend monks, the hood far forward 

thrown. 
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The Hypocrites address them. 


Gilded without they are with dazzling gold, 64 
But lead they are within, a foe to ease, 
And straw were Frederick’s when compared with 

these. 

O weight that grows as grow the ages old! 
Turned to the left again, we with them stepped, 
And saw how every instant sore they wept. 

But soon was slow their pace with ours compared, 
So irksome was their garb of dazzling hue, 
Each movement of the hip brought company new. 


Wherefore I to my Guide: “ Be thou prepared 73 
Some one by name or history known to find, 
And busy thou therewith thine eyes and mind.” 

And one who understood our Tuscan speech 
Called after us: “A leash be on ye cast, 

Ye who the brown air through proceed so fast ! 

Perhaps the lore ye seek that I can teach!” 

When turned my Guide to me, and said: “ Here 
wait, 
And, while with him, let us adopt his gait.” 


I stood, and two saw, showing by their air 83 
Their haste of mind to gain my side, but them 
Their load retarded, and the road’s thronged hem. 

When they abreast came, long with wondering stare, 
Or look askance, they me surveyed, nor sped 
From out their lips one word; then ’twixt them 

said: 

“This one alive seems, so his throat would show ; 
And, if they’re dead, what privilege strange is theirs 
Which them from wearing of our garment spares?” 
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The Jovial Friars. 


Then said they unto me: “ O Tuscan, know gr 
That thou the school of hypocrites sad dost see ; 
Therefore us tell what person thou mayst be. 

And I to them: “ There was I born and reared — 
Where beauteous Arno the great city laves, 

And life I always had my being saves. 

But ye, who are ye, in these regions feared, 
Distilling sorrow down grief's deep-wrought hnes, 
And punishment what is on ye that so shines ? ” 


And one of them to me replied: ‘ Of lead 100 
So thick our orange cloaks are made, that groan 
The balances grieved whereon their folds are 

thrown. 

We jovial Friars once were, Bologna-bred, 

I Catalano named, Loderingo he, 
And with us did thy city fair agree 

Us to entrust with power such as before 
One sole hand swaycd, its peace to keep intact ; 
And what we were speaks forth Gardingo 

wracked.” 


And I began: “O Friars, your ill...” but more 109 
Said not, for by three stakes transfixed was one 
There on the ground —a thing the mind to stun. 

When me he saw, writhed all his body, sighs 
Blew through his beard, and his wild mien 
By Friar Catalano’s thoughtful eyes was seen. 

“That transpierced one,” he said, “before thine 

eves, 
The Pharisees counselled that expedient ‘t was 
One man to torture for the people's Cause. 
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The crucified Sanhedrim. 


“Stretched out and naked is he on the road 118 
As thou dost see, and of each passer-by 
He the full weight, soul, garment, all, must try. 

And so his father-in-law must bear this load, 
These stakes, and of that council others too, 
That seed with evil fraught to every Jew.” 

Then saw I Virgil’s face with wonder stirred, 
O’er him that, exiled thus, in such a place 
Cross-shaped endured such endless foul disgrace. 


A space elapsed, when to the Friar this word _1a7 
He spoke: “ Be pleased to tell us if mayhap 
That on the right side there lies any gap 

Whereby we may hence make our way, nor aid 
From any of the dusky Angels need 
From out this Pit to pass with proper heed.” 

Thus answered he: “ Nearer in this dim glade 
Than thou dost hope, moves from the circling 

wall 
The cliff that these sad valleys bridges all, 


‘Save that in this is gone the rounding arch, 136 
But ye may mount the ruins, which still keep 
A sloping shape though in the vale a heap.” 
With head bent down, stopped now my Guide his 
march, 

Then said: “ Ill he the matter told who drives 
With prongs the sinners in yon boiling hives.” 
And said the Friar: “I heard, ’t is not long since, 

In my Bologna shown, the Devil's guise, 
And heard him liar called and father of hes.” 
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Then, with large steps, went on my guiding 
Prince, 145 
Somewhat disturbed, with anger in his look ; 
When of the laden souls my leave I took, 
And of his feet beloved pursued the prints. 


NOTES TO THE TWENTY-THIRD CANTO. 


5. “ Frog and mouse.” This is a good fable, although not 
one of AEsop’s. A mouse of simple manners had formed the 
acquaintance of a frog of crafty ways. They had dined 
jovially together, and, after dinner, the frog treacherously 
tied the leg of the mouse to his own, intending to feast, in 
his watery home, upon the victimized mouse. At the mo- 
ment, a kite, from the realms of air, pounced upon the mouse ; 
the mouse brought up the frog; the kite devoured them both. 

7. “Aye and Yea.” Dante's text has “mo ed issa” (now 
and now), “mo” being the Tuscan word, from the Latin 
* modo,” and “issa’”’ the Lombard contraction of the Latin 
“ipsa hora.” 

47. “A mill-wheel.” Dante’s phrase is “ mulin terragno ;” 
but a// mills are land-mills; and possibly he used the word 
“terragno”’ of necessity, to make a rhyme with “ vivagno” 
and “‘compagno.” Of Dante’s forced rhymes other examples 
exist. 

63. “ The reverend monks.’ The monks of Cologne wore 
their cowls unusually large. 

64. “ Gilded . . . lead.” The words define a hypocrite. 

66. “Frederick's.” Tradition says that Frederick the 
Second punished treason by wrapping the traitor in lead and 
consigning him to the flames. Longfellow expresses his 
doubt of the truth of this tradition. 

95. “ Zhe great city.’ “Florence, the most beautiful and 
most famous daughter of Rome... Florence, in which I 
was born, and nourished even to the summit of my life.” 
Dante, in the Covnvito, i. 3. 
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103, 108. “ Yowal Friars ... Gardingo.” Knights of 
Saint Mary, instituted by Urban the Fourth, their vow being 
that of peacemakers and defenders of the defenceless. Two 
of them, Catalano and Loderingo, one a Ghibelline, the other 
a Guelph, were placed in the supreme power, to act con- 
jointly as Podesta. Once installed they led a riotous life, 
and violent public disorder ensued. Gardingo, that part of 
the city inhabited by the hated but powerful family of the 
Uberti, of whom, as we have seen, Farinata was the head, 
was attacked and destroyed by the Guelphs; and this was 
but one incident in a long train of disorders incident to the 
maladministration of this sanctimonious government. 

115. “ Zranspierced.” Caiaphas, the high-priest. 

121. “ As father-in-law.” Annas. 

137. “ The ruins.” At the hour of the crucifixion the arch- 
bridge trembled, was broken, and fell in ruins. It was fitting 
that it should fall 7% the Lit destined for Cataphas and his col- 
leagues of the Council, 

143. “Liar.” Fohn viil. 44. 


CANTO TWENTY-FOURTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


The seventh Pit of the eighth circle is, after great difficulty, 
reached, the shade of Virgil being compelled to carry 
Dante and also to flout his fears. There they found naked 
spirits pierced with serpents. One of these spirits experi- 
enced changes of form like the fabled Phenix. His crimes 
were those of sacrilege and perjury combined. He fore- 
tells the change of parties in Florence. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Vanni 
Fucci, sacrilegious and a perjurer. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Reptiles. The sacrilegious. 


WHEN yet the year is youthful, and the Sun 
His tresses neath Aquarius warms, and rules 
The day a space near what night’s darkness cools, 

And when the frost, not yet his season run, 
Paints on the ground his sister’s image white, 
While doomed his own plumes are to speedy 

blight, 

Rises from sleep the swain whose fodder fails, 
And looks, and sees the fields so ghastly he, 
Whereat distraught, he smites upon his thigh, 
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The sweet Manners of Virgil. 


And, back returning to his cottage, wails, 10 
And, like an outcast, knows not what to do, 
But, thence returning, gathers hope anew, 

Observing how the world 1s brighter now; 

And chases he his flock forth with his staff 
To feed where Nature, frowning late, doth laugh: 

Thus me the Master saddened, when his brow 
I saw so darkened; and saw I the sore 
As quickly covered by the plaster o’er. 


For when us to the slope our walk had brought, 19 
My Guide turned to me with that manner sweet 
With which he did me at the mountain greet. 

His arms he ready made, after in thought 
He all the ruin viewed and fixed his plan, 
When me to manage forwards he began; 

And, as a worker reckons, ponders, stays, 
And seems beforehand danger’s signs to see, 
So, as upon a rock, he lifted me. 


ae OTe 


He on another splinter fixed his gaze 28 
The while he said: ‘ Now this one, if thou durst, 
But if its poise will carry thee, try first.” 

For one with leaden mantle loaded down 
No path it was, for scarcely we, he light 
And I pushed on, could with the great rock 

fight ; 

And, were it not that here’s a shorter frown 
Of fear-filled rocks than we had elsewhere scaler, 
Perhaps not he, but surely I, had failed ; 
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The Exhaustion of Dante. 


But as, inclining, Evil-Pits extends 37 
Towards the interior gulf which limits it, 

That follows, which is found in every Pit, 

That one side ’s high, and the other side descends. | 
Came we, at length, however, to the place 
Where of the ruin is the furthest trace. 

So from my lungs was all breath drained away 
By exercise like this, that, quite distressed, 

For breath I, helpless, sat down here to rest. 

‘“* Now,” said the Master, “is the favoring day; 46 
Shun sloth; for upon down reposing tame, 

Or coverlets ’neath, men come not into fame; 

Without which whoso doth his life consume 
Leaves of himself such vestige in the world 
As foam in waves or smoke in zephyrs curled. 

And therefore rise! thy panting soul relume, 

That soul that conquers every hostile flag 
Unless its cumbrous body makes it lag! 


“Than this a longer ladder must be climbed; 55 
’Tis not enough these depths our feet have 
tracked ; 


If understood I am, with profit act!” 
I rose, and so my scanty breathing timed 
That seemed my quickened heart-throbs to be 
long ; 
“Go on,” I said, “I’m confident, brave, and 
strong!” 
Our way now took we up the gloomy arch, 
Rough, narrow, difficult, wild, and of a pitch 
Steeper than that above the former ditch. 
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Work should fit Request. 


That faint I might not seem, my voice and march 6 
Together went, when from the depth were heard 
Sounds which seemed not to fashion any word. 

I know not what it said, though on the rise 
I was already of the highest stage, 

But seemed the speaker stung by vehement rage. 

Far down I bent me, but my living eyes 
To penetrate failed the downward darkness dense. 
Wherefore I said: ‘“* My Master, let us hence 


“Unto the limit next, and there the lead 73 
It gives pursue, for nought here can I see, 
And sounds desired but from my hearing flee.” 
“Response,” he said, “I, other than the deed, 
Return thee not, for work should fit request, 
And silence may sincere consent attest.” 
Then down the bridge’s curve we went along, 
To where it on the eighth bank doth abut, 
And then was not a horror from me shut. 


Of reptiles there I saw a fearful throng, G2 
So grim, so mixed, so horribly strange a sight 
That yet the thought thereof my blood doth 

: fright. 

Let Lybia’s sands no longer make their boasts, 
For though there Chelydra hiss and Parez fell, 
And Jaculi, Chenchres, Amphisbene, swell, 

Such plagues so dire and in such numerous hosts 
Ne’er Ethiopia showed, nor all the land 
That trends along the Red Sea’s torrid strand. 
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The Reptiles. 


This cruel, dismal swarm amidst espied gt 
Were people running naked, lost to hope 
In their despair of hole or heliotrope. 
With serpents were their hands behind them tied, 
And through their loins keen heads and tails 
would bore, 
While coil on coil conglomerate hung before. 
And lo, at one who almost us did face, 
A serpent huge, where neck and trunk unite, 
Transpiercing sprang, and could no penman 
bright 


Or O or I in ink so quickly trace 100 
As he took fire and burnt, and to the ground 
Changed all to ashes in an instant’s bound. 

Dissolved and scarce upon the ground at rest 
The ashes formed again into the shape 
From which just now had been their swift escape. 

Thus, by philosophers great, it is confessed 
The Phoenix dies, and thence is born again 
When its five hundredth year doth nearly reign. 


No herb nor grain it eats in all its life, 109 
But tears of incense, and amomum’s seeds ; 
And nard and myrrh for swathings, last, it needs. 
And, as a man who falls, but whether strife 
Of Demon drag him downward to the ground, 
Or other oppilation hold him bound, 
He knoweth not, who, when he rises, stares 
Bewildered by the anguish he hath borne, 
And, sighing out his feelings low and lorn; 
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So, when he rose, this sinner showed his cares. 1:8 
Jusfice divine of God, which we revere, 

What blows doth not thy vengeance deal severe ! 
Who was he once, the Guide then of him sought ; 
Responded he: ‘ From Tuscany was I rained 

Short while ago, and into this ditch drained. 
For bestial life not human, my mind caught, 

A mulish mind. I’m Vanni Fucci, then, 

A beast; Pistoia was my worthy den.” 


And I: “ My Guide, bid him he go not hence; 127 
And ask his crime that waked the slumbering law. 
A man of rage and blood I once him saw.” 

The sinner heard, and sought no vain pretence, 
But bent t’'wards me his mind and suffering face, 
Whose look of shame confessed his deep dis- 

grace ; 

Then said: “‘ More pains upon me thence do lie 
That thou hast caught me in these miseries whirled 
Than when thrown out I was from that bright 

world. 


“What thou dost ask, that cannot I deny: 136 
So low herein I am because away 
I stole the jewell'd sacristy’s bright array ; 

And falsely once on others it was blamed. 
But that thou mayst not in this sight rejoice, 
If e’er thou hence escape, I raise my voice 

In prophecy dire, to which be thine ears tamed: 
Of Neri first is she, Pistoia, thinned ; 
Then Florence laws and men cleans that have 

sinned ; 
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Italian Politics. 


‘From Valdimagra Mars a vapor brings 145 
Of fire in turbid clouds involved, and storm 
Shall her assail in every fiercest form 

On red Piceno, where the combat rings, 


Whence suddenly plunged, the mist it shall dis- 


pell, 
Whereof shall every Bianco woundings tell. 
Said this I have because that thee it stings.” 


NOTES TO THE TWENTY-FOURTH CANTO. 


1, 4,7. “ The Sun... the frost... the swain.” The Sun 
is the “crinitus Apollo” of the Ninth ‘Eneid, line 638. 

Longfellow, as a true poet, praises the extraordinary beauty 
of the exordium of this Canto. The Virgilian sun, waving 
his long locks in the bland atmosphere of the Spring-time, 
he commends as worthy the illuminator of a Cassinese manu- 
script; and the picture of the frost, brother of the snow, 
painting his sister’s picture on the fields, and the sketching 
of the swain, at first discouraged, but speedily high in hope 
as the brilliant day fares on, remind him, he says, of those 
lovely descriptions of Spring in which the medizval poets 
abound, and which scem to blossom and sing through all 
their verses. 

And this beginning, it may be remarked, is in glowing con- 
trast with the hateful scenes which form the greater portion 
of the Canto. 

81. “ Reptiles.” Dante adopts this list of reptiles from 
Lucan. See The Pharsalia, ix. 711. | 

93. “ Despair of hole or heliotrope.” Weliotrope is a green 
stone or gem, “said to render the wearer invisible.” 

114. “ Oppilation.” Benvenuto da Imola defines this word 
as being “any obstruction, such as the epilepsy.” And 
Jeremy Taylor speaks of “gouts and dropsies, catarrhs and 
oppilations.” 

125. “ Vanni’ Vanni (Giovanni) Fucci, who calls himself 
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“a beast,” was the illegitimate son of M. Fucci degli Lazari 
of Pistoia. “A most villainous man,” says Benvenuto da 
Imola, “and most daring in every kind of wickedness. And 
because he was of noble family, he often committed many 
excesses with impunity, and, although frequently banished for 
enormous crimes, he always contrived to effect his return.” 
He was of the Neri faction when Dante took part with 
the Bianchi, “but no injustice,” Dr. Carlyle dryly remarks, 
“is done by Dante in this Canto to him or his fellows.” He 
robbed the sacristy of the church of Saint James in Pistoia 
of jewels of great value, and concealed them in the house of 
Vanni della Nona; encouraged suspicions against an inno- 
cent man, one Rampino, and permitted him to be put to the 
torture for the sacrilege; made his escape from the jurisdic- 
tion; and sent back word that Vanni della Nona was the 
guilty party, and that the jewels would be found in his 
house. The jewels were found there, and Nona was put to 
death. The predictions here made relate to the facts re- 
corded by Villani, viii. 45, that in May, 1301, the Bianchi 
party of Pistoia, aided by the Bianchi who ruled Florence, 
drove out the Neri party from Pistoia, and destroyed their 
palaces, castles, and city and country houses. The further 
prediction is that Charles of Valois, in November of the 
same year, 1301, will bring reverses upon the Bianchi of 
Florence, he representing the Guelph, or Neri, interest. The 
Mars who will bring the “fire in turbid clouds” (clouds of 
Neri) will be Marquis Morello Malaspina, who (in 1304) will 
come from his Magra valley, and “dispel the mist” (defcat 
the Bianchi) in a pitched battle fought at Piceno, near 
Pistoia. Piceno is the battle-field, formerly known as Fesulz, 
whercon a Roman army under Petreius overthrew Catiline, 
and wherein he lost his life fighting with desperate valor. 

As Dante was of the party of the Bianchi these prophecies, 
unfavorable to that party, could not fail to sting his party- 
pride, and thus afford delight to this man of crime. 

It is in illustration of the partisan and depraved condition 
of literature in those abominable times, that a historian of 
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the Neris is found, Crescembeni, who, in his //istory of 
Italian Poetry, praises his odious fellow-Neri. 

The Bianchi and Neri factions (Whites and Blacks) and 
their internecine wars have been noticed, in connection with 
questions relating to church and state, in the notes to the 
Sixth Canto, and the significance of the general quarrel be- 
tween the Guelphs and Ghibellines has been mooted in the 
notes to the First and Nineteenth Cantos. 


CANTO TWENTY-FIFTH. 


ARGUMENT : 


Still in the seventh Pit, eighth circle. Terrible reptiles and 
dragons mingle and blend withthe damned souls, and the 
scenes are horrible and disgusting. Two of the subjects 
of the transformations are citizens of Florence. Three 
others, not transformed, are also citizens of Florence. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Vanni 
Fucci. Cacus in the form of aCentaur. Agnello Brunel- 
leschi. Buoso deghi Abbati. Puccio Sciancato de Galigai. 
Chianfa in the form of a six-legged serpent. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Guercio Cavalcante in the shape of 
an adder all on fire. Reptiles, robbers, and the sacrile- 


gious. 


His words concluded, raised the thief his hands 
With both the figs, and shouted, void of shame, 
*“ God, take thou them, for at thee them I aim!” 
From this time forth the serpents were my friends ; 
For one of them around his neck then coiled, 
As if to say, “ Thy speaking further ’s foiled !” 
And wound itself another in such bands 
His arms about, that from the binding knot 
Those impious hands could not be stirred a jot. 
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A Dragon huge and dire. 


Pistoia, ah Pistoia! were ’t not well 10 

That thou decree thyself to ashes burned 

Since even by thy seed thou wouldst be spurned ? 
Not I through all the circles grim of Hell 

A spirit saw so proud against his God, 

Not e’en the Theban who provoked his rod ! 
Word more he spoke not, but swift took the path. 

And saw I, next, along, a Centaur tear, 

Who cried: ‘“ Where is the bitter spirit, where ? ” 


So many snakes not e’en Maremma hath, 19 
As I believe, as he had on his haunch, 
Up to the point from whence our form doth 
branch. 
His shoulders o’er, above his head, did rise 
With outstretched wings a dragon huge and dire, 
Who every one he meets doth set on fire. 
“That Cacus is,” so said to me my Guide, 
“Who, where the rock of Aventine soars aloft 
A lake of innocent blood hath made full oft. 


“Not he the same road trots his brethren seek, 28 
Because of that his cunning theft, when lowed 
Cows of the great herd in his cavern stowed ; 

When came an end unto his life oblique 
"Neath Hercules’ club, who blows a hundred 

dealt, 
Such as that only the first ten were felt.” 

While he was speaking, forth the Centaur bore, 
And came three spirits there, whom not descried 
Either myself or my discoursing Guide, 
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Transformations. 


Till they called out: “Who are ye?” and there- 
fore 37 
Our story paused; and thenceforth gave we heed 
To them alone, whereof was truly need. 
I knew them not, but so it happened then, 

As usually, where chance a fact doth frame, 
One had, in speech, to weave another’s name. 
One said : “ Where hath Cianfa stopped ?” Restrain 
My Guide I would from speech, and up in haste 

Betwixt my chin and nose my finger placed. 


If, Reader, thou art now to credit slow — 46 
That which I have to tell, not strange ’t will be, 
For I, who saw it, marvel must with thee. 

Whilst I upon them still was gazing, lo! 

In front of one a serpent with six feet 
Darts up, and to him clings with grasp complete. 

His middle feet were round his belly fetched, 

The front feet held his pinioned arms in wreath, 
And in both cheeks the serpent fixed his teeth. 


The hinder feet along his thighs it stretched, 5 
And ’twixt them put its tail, and up behind, 
Against his loins, there did it closely bind. 

Ne’er ivy so by roots itself compacts 
Upon a tree, as round the other close 
Itself had fixed this hideous monster gross. 

Together they adhered as if of wax 
By heat commingled, and confused became 
Their hues; no longer either seemed the same; 
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Monstrous, dread. 


As paper white by running flamelets crossed; 64 
The flame goes first, then brown, and then the 
black 
Leaves of the white nought but destruction’s track. 
Looked on the other two, in wonder lost, 
And cried: “ O how, Agnello, dost thou change! 
Nor two nor one is now thy shape! O strange!” 
The heads of both had one become; the face 
Two shapes combined, and yet no feature gained 
Which seemed from either of the old retained. 


Two arms of four now came to take the place, 73 
While legs, thighs, belly, shoulders, chest, surprise 
Gave more than e’er was known to startled eyes. 

In them was all extinct their former shape ; 

Both, neither, ’t was; perverted, monstrous, dread, 
Its languid steps along Hell’s depths it led. 

As then from hedge to hedge in fleet escape 
The lizard flits when reign canicular days, 

Nor longer than a streak of lightning stays, 


So t’wards the bowels of the other two came 
fierce 82 
A little reptile which no rage did lack, 
Livid, and as a pepper-kernel black. 

In one of them that part the snake did pierce 
Where we obtain life’s earliest means of strength, 
Then on the ground before him fell at length. 

The pierced one nothing said, but close it eyed, 
Nay, while his feet no motion had, he yawned 
As though in fever slight or slumber fond. 
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Two diverse Natures fuse. 


And, as he eyed, the reptile’s eyes replied ; gr 
A violent smoke poured from the wound its jet, 
And from the reptile’s mouth — the two smokes 

met. 

Be, Lucan, now, thy silence absolute 
Of poor Sabellus, and Nasidius’ fate, 

And that to hear which now is published, wait ! 

Ovid, be thou of Arethusa mute, 

And Cadmus, for if poetry’s art divine 
To fount or serpent change, no envy’s mine! 


For ne'er did he two diverse natures fuse 100 
So that the two to exchange their substance 
wrought, 


Which, front to front, they from each other caught. 
Responded then these subjects of the Muse 
By such a law, that cleaved his tail the snake 
While in began the man his feet to take. 
Of legs and thighs the line seemed now to fail, 
And soon of juncture could be seen no trace, 
So thoroughly seemed their parts to interlace. 


But what he lost assumed the cloven tail ; 109 
Grew soft its skin, while like a reptile’s hard 
The other’s was, the wounded one 1ll-starred. 

I saw the arms into the arm-pits steal, 

And so the feet were shortened ; but with feet 
And arms the serpent soon was found complete; 

Only, the serpent lacked yet either heel ; 

And grew forth two; heels in the wretch were seen 
To disappear as shrinks a part obscene. 
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Novelty. 


Whilst in the smoke of each the color grows, 18 
And on the skin of one produces hair, 

While on the other comes a snaky glare, 

One prostrate fell, the other upright rose, 
Continuing yet the witchery of their eyes, 
Beneath which changed their faces’ form and size. 

He that stood up drew flesh towards his brow, 
And from its superfluity soon there grew 
Ears which the slimy cheeks came peering 

through ; 


And yet was left enough, from which came now 127 
A nose, and from their reptile thinness grown, 
The mouth two human lips began to own. 

The prostrate one now sharpened features wore 
And back its ears into its head withdrew, 

As draws the snail its horns in from the view, 

And cleaved itself its tongue uncleft before 
And apt for speech; and in the other woke 
To speech the fork now closed; and rests the 

smoke. 


The soul that to a reptile had been changed 136 
Along the valley hissing went, and walked 
More slow the other sputtering as he talked. 

Then, as his novel shoulders near him ranged, 
He to that spirit said: ‘* Buoso now shall run 
Crawling along this road as I have done.” 

Thus change and re-change I this Pit beheld ; 
And here, if in aught goes my tongue astray, 
The novelty’s self for that must pardon pray, 
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Dismay. 


And though perplexed mine eyes were and dis- 
pelled 145 
My mind almost at times with the dismay, 
It could not from my senses flee away 
That there was Puccio Sciancato deep, 
And, of the three companions that first came, 
He, all the while, alone remained the same. 
The other one, Gavillé, thou dost weep. 


NOTES TO THE TWENTY-FIFTH CANTO. 


2. “ Figs.” A “fig” is a gesture of contempt, made by 
thrusting the thumb between the fore and middle finger. 
Both Malespina and Villani relate that, in 1228, there existed 
in Carmignano a tower two hundred and ten feet high, on 
which were two marble arms, making the figs at Florence. 
Others say it was merely a sign-board at the roadside. 

10, 12. “ Pistoia, ah Pistoia! ... even by thy seed thou 
wouldst be spurned.” Pistoia is supposed to have been 
founded by the surviving soldiers of the army of Catiline ; 
and to have derived its name, originally Pestoire, from a pes- 
tilence occasioned by the bodies of those slain in the battle. 
Such seed, treason and pestilence, would spurn Pistoia. 
Dante says, in effect, “ Burn all Pistoia at once, not leaving 
it to the work of alternatcly successful rioters.” 

15. “ Zhe Theban.” Capaneis. Canto XIV. 

19. “ Afaremma.” Campagna vicina al mare, a country on 
the Tuscan seashore, marshy and abounding in reptiles. It 
has already formed the subject of a note to the Thirteenth 
Canto. 

25, 29, 32. “ Cacus ... Theft... Hercules.” 

“ Here was a cavern vast, a huge recess, 
By Cacus held, whereto ne‘er sent the sun 
His gladdening rays. Half man, half beast was he, 
And, warm with gore of recent victims slain, 
Smoked night and day his cavern’s floor, while hung 


The heads of men that fata] entrance near, 
With reeking murder pale. 
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From out their folds 
Four bulls of mighty bulk, four cows besides, 
Of beauty excelient, sly he drove aside. 
And these, lest marks of footsteps inward turned 
Miht him betray, he by the tails drew in, 
So that their tracks all seemed from out the cave 
To take their way, and thus 'neath stone opaque 
Concealed. 
Here Cacus caught he vomiting vain flames 
Beneath the darkness’ veil, and in a knot 
Him bends, and strains his staring cyeballs out, 
And leaves no drop of blood his throat within.”’ 

Eighth Eneid, 194. 


28. “ Not ke.” Virgil made of Cacus a “half-man, half- 
beast.” Dante makes of him a Centaur, half-man, half-horse ; 
but keeps him apart from the other Centaurs and in a lower 
Pit (as the Evil-Pits converge downwards towards their com- 
mon centre) because he was not only guilty of open violence, 
but also of secret theft. 

43. “ Cranfi.” A Florentine nobleman, of the family of 
the Donati. In the form of a serpent with six feet he will 
fasten upon Agnello Brunelleschh 

68. “ Agneilo.” Brunelleschi. 

73. “Z7wo... four.” The fore feet of the serpent and 
the arms of Agnello. 

79. “ Hedge.” To those who have seen Italian lizards 
under the intense heats of summer this image is very sug- 
gestive. 

83,55. “A ttle reptile... one of them.” The reptile is 
Guercio Cavalcanti. He changes form with Buoso degli 
Abati. 

It should be borne in mind that the five persons named in 
this Canto are all Florentines, and all noted thieves. Pietro 
Alighieri (son of Dante) says that they were omnes de Flo- 
rentia ch magni fures suo tempore. 

94. “Lucan... Sabellus ... Nasidius.”” Sabellus stung 
by a Seps, and melting like snow before the breezes of the 
south ; Nasidius attacked by a Prester, and swelling so as to 
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burst his armor, and finally falling into a headless, formless 
heap. Pharsa/ia, ix. 

97,98. “ Ovid... Arethusa ... Cadmus.” Arethusa, a 
nymph in the train of Diana, pursued by the River-God 
Alpheus, and changed into a fountain. 

** But first of all, 
Among her sisters Arethusa rose, 
And, with her wealth of tresses blonde, looked forth 
Above the summit of the loftiest wave; 
And in the distance thus her song went forth.” 
Fourth Georgic, 352. 


Cadmus, so the divine powers decreed, was, with his wife 
Harmonia, the wearer of the diamond necklace, changed into 
the serpent form. Afctamorhh. iv. 

140. “ Zo that spirit.” To Sciancato. 

140. “ Buoso.” Degli Abati. 

148. “ Sciancato.” A noted robber, but whether allied 
with the first families of Florence is unknown. 

151. “ Zhe other one, Gavillé, thou dost weep.” Gavillé was 
a village in the valley of the Arno, where Guercio de Cava)- 
canti was murdered. The family avenged his death by put- 
ting to death several of the inhabitants of that village. //:#e 
slle luchryme. 

Apparently the meaning of this Canto reduced to its sim- 
plest terms is: “ Florence, you .have produced a precious set 
of scoundrels. These are your nobles; this is your nobility!” 
Dante will continue this theme, in a style of rasping sarcasm, 
at the beginning of the next Canto. 


CANTO TWENTY-SIXTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


Satirical apostrophe to Florence. The eighth Pit, after diffi- 
cult climbing, yawns before the advance of the Poets. 
Here they behold the spirits of false counsellors swathed 
in wreaths of fire, like the horses of Elijah’s chariot. Virgil 
announces that two of these wreaths, joined in one, and 
parted only at the summit, are the spirits of Ulysses and 
Diomede, and with them Virgil converses. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Ulysses. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Diomede, and other spirits, swathed 
in wreaths of fire. si 


FLORENCE, rejoice, since that thou art so great 
That beat o’er land and sea thy widening wings, 
And throughout Hell thy reputation rings! 

Five such among the thieves I found to mate, 

Thy citizens all; whence shame doth o’er me 
creep. 
And theu dost not into great honor leap. 

But, if near morning truth is dreamed, not long 

Shal) ’t be before thy homes shall feel what 
crave 
Against thee Prato and her allies brave. 
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Kindly Star or something better. 


*T were well did it this moment thrill my song; 1 
So may it be, since that it must be so, 
’T will more me grieve when I shall older grow! 
Thence parted we, and by the stairs the wall 
Had given us to descend before, my Guide 
Remounted, and me helped the rocks to stride. 
And here, relieved of ghosts and Demons all, 
Hands, feet, were busy in our progress made 
Among the rocks the next grim arch betrayed. 


There did I grieve, and here I grieve again, 19 
When memory brings me back to sights there 
seen ; 
And, lest my genius run with speed too keen, 
I place it under Virtue’s guiding rein: 
If kindly star, or something better, lift 
My song to higher planes, I hail the gift! 
As numerous as the fire-flies’ gleams which sees 
A peasant resting on the hill, in days 
When he who lights the world the least time stays 


From us removed, and when the peasant’s ease 28 
Now gnats, not flies, annoy, along the vale 
Wherein he plows, or reaps, or swings the flail : 

With flames thus numerous gleamed, as I perceived 
The eighth Pit, soon as to a favorable place 
I came wherefrom mine eye the view could trace ; 

And, like as he, the Prophet old aggrievea 
Whom bears avenged, saw mount erect to Heaven 
The steeds before Elijah’s chariot driven, 
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Every Flame a Sinner. 


Which, unto him who stood on earth below, 37 
Seemed, as its path it took through distant space, 
A cloudlet winged which wrapt Elijah’s face, 

Thus did those flames along that gullet glow ; 

For none the secret theft it holds reveals, 
Yet every flame thereof a sinner steals, 

My place of view was on the bridge’s rise, 
Wherefrom I so strained forward that alone 
Saved me a rock from being overthrown. 


And said my Guide who marked my busy eyes: 46 
“Within those fires the spirits are, and swathes 
Himself each one with flame his body bathes.” 
““ My Master,” thus I said, “ thy word decides, 
The fact, natheless, I did at once discern ; 
But this I would of thine indulgence learn: 
Whose flame is that which at the top divides, 
As that from out the funeral pyre did soar, 
Which Eteocles and his brother bore?” 


“Tortured therein Ulysses rolls,” he said, 55 
“ And Diomede writhes ; and thus in punishment’s 
guage 


They run together as before in rage. 

And in their flame they utter groanings dread 
Because of that schemed ambush of the horse, 
That door whence noble Romans claim their 

source. 

There, too, the artifice shrewd they sore bewail 
Whereby Deidamia dead yet weeps her lord 
Achilles, and the Palladium’s theft abhorred.” 
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Ulysses and Diomede. 





“ If they within those sparks can tell their tale, 64 
Master, I pray thee much, and pray again, 
Until my prayers to thousands may attain, 
Refuse me not permission here to wait 
Until to this point comes the horn-shaped flame 
At which thou seest I all mine ardor aim.” 
And he to me: “ Of commendation great 
Is worthy thy request ; I it concede ; 
But do not thou in this thing take the lead. 


‘Leave speech to me, for know I thy desire, 73 
And they perhaps, being Greeks, thy words might 
meet 


With coldness which our purpose would defeat.” 
When suited, then, time, place, and waving fire 

Unto my Guide, I heard him thus his speech 

Give forth to those whose favor he would reach: 
““O ye whose souls in fire together float, 

Or I in life of you somewhat deserved, 

Or I to justice held, or somewhat swerved, 


‘“‘*T was I on earth the Lofty Verses wrote. 8a 
Then, move not on; and thou, pray not deny 
Thy wanderings forth to tell, when thou didst 

die.” 

The greater horn the ancient flame displayed 
Now shook and murmured as at times we find 
A fork of flame will do which stirs the wind. 

Then to and fro the top thereof was swayed 
As by a tongue that spake therein, whose sound 
In tones articulate these our hearing found: 


pu 
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Invited by Virgil. 


“When me from Circe forth the land-breeze drove 9: 
(At Gaéta me more than a year she claimed, 
Port through /Eneas’ grateful memory named), 

Nor fondness for my son, nor filial love 
For mine old father, nor affection due 
To my Penelope left, of wives most true, 

Could quell the burning zeal I felt in me 
To know more of the world, to sally forth 
And study men, their weaknesses, their worth. 


“With but one ship I ventured on the sea, 100 
The deep, wide waste, and with those followers 
few 


Who yet desired my fortunes to pursue. 
Both shores as far as Spain beheld us guests, | 
Far as Morocco’s and Sardinia’s coasts, 
And isles besides that inland ocean boasts. 
Tardy and old, at last, "neath various tests, ) 
The narrow pass we gained where Hercules 
placed 
His warning landmarks which the adventurous 
faced, 


“That outward further might no pennon wave. 109 
Seville upon the right was passed ; the left 
Already us of Ceuta had bereft. 

‘Ye, through a hundred thousand dangers brave, 
Brethren,’ I said, ‘ have safely reached the West, 
And now apply that vigil brief the rest 

Of your prolonged existence is, to learn 
The unpeopled world which hes behind the Sun! 
Consider whence your origin great is won! 
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Ulysses discourses, 


| “The noble blood that in your veins doth burn ! 1:8 
Ye were not born to live like brutish beasts ! 
Virtue and knowledge hail you to their feasts . 

This brief speech ended all demur was gone, 
Indeed so eager for the voyage wide 
My men became, they could not be denied. 

And then our stern we turned towards the dawn, 
And to the foolish flight gave wing each oar ; 
Towards the left we always somewhat bore. 


‘The other pole, with all its stars, rose soon; 127 
Fell ours so low that never came its light 
Upon the glow that ocean spreads at night. 
Five times its light had changed the rolling Moon, 
Quenched, kindled, turn by turn, since on the 
path 
We drove where dangers lurk and ruthless wrath, 
When brought to us a view remote relief : 
A mountain with the distance dim; its height 
All others I had seen exceeded quite. 


“‘ Alas! gave way our transient joy to grief! 136 
From out the new land rose a tempest dark 
And struck in its forepart our quivering bark. 

Three times round all the waves it made her whirl ; 
The fourth time rose the stern, the prow went 

down, 
And it Another pleased, with potent frown, 

" Us into ocean’s ravenous jaws to hurl.” 


rv 
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NOTES TO THE TWENTY-SIXTH CANTO. 


6. “ Not into great honor.” “EE tu in grande onranza non. 
ne sali.” : 

7. “ Near morning truth is dreamed.” Dreams near the 
morning hour were supposed to be prophetic. Purg. ix. 13. 

8, 9. “ Thy homes shall feel... Against thee Prato.” Prato 
was a neighboring village, which, like a neighbor, and like a 
village, would be glad to hear of disasters attending Florence. 
These disasters were (according to Villani, Crovica, vill. 70, 
and Napier, Florentine fistory, i. 394) the fall of the wooden 
bridge of Caraia with a crowd upon it, assembled to witness 
a representation of hell and the infernal torments, in May, 
1304, resulting in the loss of many lives; the street battles 
between the Cerchi and Giugni, representing the warring 
parties, Bianchi and Neri, White and Black, in the same 
year, and, immediately succeeding these, and turning the 
tide of horror in favor of the Neri, the great fire. A certain 
dissolute priest, called Neri Abati, prior of San Piero Sche- 
raggio, false to his family, and influenced by the chiefs of the 
Neri, applied the torch to the dwellings of his kinsmen in 
Saint Michael’s Square. The flames, encouraged by the 
Blacks, spread rapidly over the central portion of the city. 
Stores, warehouses, towers, dwellings, palaces, from the Old 
to the New Market, from the Commons to Saint Mary’s Gate 
and the Old Bridge, all was one broad sheet of flame: more 
than nineteen hundred houses were consumed; plunder and 
devastation revelled unchecked, and opulent families were 
reduced to beggary. These events, however, seem to be but 
a specimen of the devastations by fire and sword resulting 
from the criminations and recriminations, attacks and coun- 
ter-attacks, battles and sieges, of these barbarous parties. 
The notes to the preceding Cantos treat further of their un- 
- happy history and its causes. 

27. “ From us removed.” That is, when the days are long- 
est, about the time of the 21st of June. 
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36. “ Elijah.” 2 Aings ii. 

54. “ £teocles.” FKteocles and Polynices, sons of Cedipus 
and Jocasta, were actuated with such enmity towards each 
other that, after death, when their bodies were in process of 
cremation on the same funeral pile, the flames swayed apart, 
and their several ashes refused to mingle. Statius, 7Acbad, 
XL. 430. 

This unhappy Eteocles should not be confounded with 
another Eteocles, son of Andrais and Evippe. This latter 
Eteocles was the appreciative student of the zsthetic, who 
instituted the worship of the Graces, Euphrosyne, Aglaia, 
Thalia. To him, in Greek archzology is assigned the honor 
of having been the first person who offered sacrifices upon 
the altars of the Gods to those impersonations of all that is 
best, in a worldly, as well as in a spiritual sense. (Pausanias, 
ix. 34, sec. §; 35, sec. 1; Theocritus, xvi. 104; Miiller’s Or. 
chomenos, p. 128.) 

59: “ That schemed ambush of the horse.” 


** And thus warned, 
They make, in place of the Palladium stolen, 
This effigy great, in expiation meant 
For their foul wrong and treason to her shrine. ° 
But if by you it should be brought safe in, 
Asia on Greece would wage fierce war, and so 
Dominion exercise o’cr our sons’ sons.’ 
Through such deceit and fraud and perjury’s arts 
Sinon prevails. His story is believed. 
And we, whom ten years’ war could not subdue, 
Nor all their thousand ships with veterans filled, 
Nor that Achilles in Larissa born, 
Nor valiant Diomede great of Tydais’ house, 
Were by false tears and lying tricks o’erthrown.”* 
Second /Eneid, 18} 


62, 63. “ Detdamia ... Achilles.” Achilles = (properly 
Achillaus, son of Pelais, grandson of /Eacus, and thus third 
in descent from Zais) was, through the artifice of his mother, 
to keep him from warlike pursuits, disguised in woman’s 
attire, and placed at the court of King Lycomedes in Scyros, 
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where he was content to stay, beloved as he was by Deidamia, 
daughter of the king. Ulysses found himself embarrassed 
with a double commission : to find the concealed hero, which 
the oracle had predicted would (but at the expense of his 
life) alone be able to overthrow Troy; and to persuade him ~ 
to take the field. Ulysses himself assumed a disguise, that 
of a peddler, and while the ladies of the court were selecting 
bits of finery or things possessing domestic value or interest, 
the pretended peddler displayed a tempting sword and shield, 
upon which the eyes of Achilles flashed, and which, forget- 
ting his rdle of maiden, he seized with enthusiasm. Ulysses 
availed himself of the favorable moment, threw aside his dis- 
guise, and announced the prediction of the oracle, but deceit- 
fully suppressed that portion of it fatal to the life of his 
recruit. 

81. “Or [to justice held, or somewhat swerved.” 

* S’ io meritai di voi mentre ch’ io vissi, 
S’ io meritai di voi, assai 0 poco.” 

One of the critics of the Commedia, himself a poet, remarks 
here that “even Virgil, a Latian, has to plead with Ulysses 
the merit of having praised him in the /Kneid;” and inti- 
mates that this mention of this praise was necessary to secure, 
for an “outside barbarian,” an intervicw with Ulysses’ ghost. 
But there seems to be no doubt that in this the critic is mis- 
taken: Virgil does of praise Ulysses in the Aineid. He 
mentions him there more than a dozen times, but always 
with harsh disparagement, as of the foe and destroyer of 
Troy. Nor does he here claim to have praised him. With 
the adroit Ulysses, Virgil is adroit. He says he has dealt 
with him justly or unjustly, and the vanity of the ghost is 
caught by the equivocal phrase. Besides, the phrase is not 
addressed to Ulysses, but to him and Diomede jointly. Of 
Diomede Virgil speaks in the A‘neid three times, but never 
with praise: once with repugnance, as of the aider of Ulysses 
in the theft of the Palladium ; a second time with mere casual 
mention; and a third time with commiseration, as one would 
of a man broken by public and domestic troubles. His horses 
he mentions once, and them he praises. 
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92. “ Gaeta.” 


‘* Unto our shores, eternal Fame, thou, too, 
fEneas’ nurse, Caieta, through thy death, 
Hast given, and guards thy memory now the place. 
Thy bones its name have glorious made, if aught 
There be of glory in that one in land 
Of great Hesperia hath renown.” 
Seventh AEneid, init. 


109. “ Hercules.” This Hercules was not the Greek hero, 
but the Tyrian deity, whom the Greeks called Melicertes or 
Palzmon, and whom the Latins called Meclicerta or Portunus, 
and whose worship the Pheenicians introduced into all their 
settlements. 


** But if on her fourth rising (and this sign 
Most certain is) clear, nor with blunted horns, 
She cleaves the sky, then all that day, and those 
That out of it are born, for all that month, 
Will rain and wind escape, and sailors saved 
Will on the shore pay vows to Glaucus made 
And Panope and Mclicerta, son 
Of that good Ino who a Goddess rose 
From out the depths wherein she saved her child.” 
First Georgic, 432. 


** But then comes forth his various court. 
Huge whales are seen; and Glaucus’ chorus old ; 
Pa]xmon, Ino’s son; the Tritons swift: 
And Phorcus’ army all.”’ 
Fifth Fineid, 823. 


“ He said, and ’neath the floods, 
Sheer down into their crystal depths, heard him 
The Nereids’ choir, the troop by Phorcus ruled, 
And Panopea, beauteous maid ; and on 
Father Portunus, with his mighty hand, 
Him pushed in his career.” 
Fifth FEneid, 238. 


Tasso, in the Ferusalem, Canto xv. stanza 25, describes the 
wrong Hercules. 
121. “ This brief speech.” 


** Come, my friends, 
*T is not too late to seek a newer world. 
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Push off, and sitting well in order, smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides: and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which to old days 

Moved carth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 
TENNYSON. 


139. “ Three times.” 


** Three times the ship is twisted, round and round, 
Aod then the nimble whirlpool swallows her.” 
First Aeneid, 116. 


This story of the final voyage of Ulysses seems to be the 
invention of Dante. Classical annals show that the story 
exists in no other pages than those of the Commedia. 


CANTO TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


ARGUMENT ; 


Still in the eighth Pit, eighth Circle, the Poets encounter 
Guido, Count of Montefeltro, whose crime was ill-counsel 
given to Pope Boniface the Eighth. Guido relates his 
own history, and the successful struggle of a demon with 
Saint Francis for his soul. 2 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Guido 
of Montefeltro. 


PERSONS APPEARING: For a moment, to receive dismissal 
from Virgil, the shades of Ulysses and Diomede; after- 
wards the shades of other false counsellors, swathed, also, 
in wreaths of fire. 


ERECT and quiet, rested now the flame, 
As ceased the voice, and went its way when meet 
Dismissal gave it thence the Poet sweet ; 

When now another, close behind it, came, 
And t’wards its summit made us turn our eyes 
The sounds confused that therefrom took their 

rise. 

As first Sicilia’s bull the frenzied tones 
Of him who made it (fate deserved of guile) 
Who had it modulated with his file, 
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Guido of Montefeltro. 


Sent bellowing forth from out its throat of bronze, 10 
And while it could no pang or woe sustain, 
Seemed as if stricken through with keenest pain: 

So, where commencing, finding thence no way, 

No outlet, from the fire, changed these words grave 
Into the language which the flame them gave; 

But after that a space came of delay, 

Wherein that mouthpiece strange the words so 
shook, 
This form of speech the escaping accents took: 


“O thou, t’wards whom my voice I send, whose state 19 
And tongue seem Lombard; such just now each 
word 
‘Issa fen va, pin non tf aizzo,’ heard 
From thee; although my coming hither’s late 
A little; yet pause thou; nor hence me spurn; 
It irks not me, and lo! thou seest I burn. 
If thou ’rt but now into this darksome world 
Sent down from that sweet Latian land whence 
springs 
Upon me all the guilt which here me stings, 


“Tell me if of the Romagnoles war’s flag is furled, 28 
For theirs my rugged home was which the founts 
That Tiber feed part from Urbino’s mounts.” 

Eager I was to hear, and downward bent, 

When touched my side my Master, saying, mild: 
** Do thou now speak, of Latium he’s a child.” 

And I, who had mine answer ready, lent 
Swift wings unto my specch, and in this wise: 
‘O soul, couched there below in such disguise, 
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Italian Politics. 


“War thy Romagna hath, war and its fears, 37 
And always had within its tyrants’ hearts, 
But now escapes of open war the darts. 
Ravenna stands, still, as through lengthening years, 
Polenta’s Eagle o’er it rule assumes, 

And Cervia shields, beneath his covering plumes. 
The state there, which through long probation hung, 
Whose sanguinary heap of Frenchmen swelled, 

Again beneath the Clutches Green is held. 


“And there, Verrucchio’s Mastiffs old and young, 
Whose ill deed ’gainst Montagna men decry, 
Their ravening teeth, now, as of old time, ply. 

Lamone’s and Santerno’s cities guides 
Lioncel of the Argent Nest, whose change 
Of faction runs its usual six-months’ range. 

And that whose flank the Savio bathes abides 
In freedom now, in tyranny plunged again, 

Just as its homes stand, ’twixt the mount and 
glen. 


“Now tell us who thou art, let me implore; 55 
Be not more hard than others are to thee, 
So that on earth thy fame not wronged may be.” 
Then gave the flame awhile its former roar, 
And moved, now here, now there, its point acute, 
And then these words gave forth, no longer mute: 
“If my reply I thought were given to one 
Who to the world would ever journey more, 
This flame would cease to shake, would cease to 
roar, 
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Boniface the Eighth. 


‘“‘ But since alive return from this depth none 64 
Hath ever made, if true be what I hear, 
I may respond, nor stand in infamy’s fear. 
A man of arms I was, and at the call 
Of piety pure, St. Francis’ cord assumed, 
And in fruition sure my hopes had bloomed, | 
But for the Great Priest whom may ill befall, 
Who me unto my first faults did remit ; 
Hear how and why, I wish to tell ye it. 


“Whilst bones and pulp that form was which I 
drew 73 

From her who bore me, not was I inclined 
To lions’ deeds, the foxes’ ruled my mind. 

Precautions all and covert ways I knew, 
And so well used their art, that went the sound 
Thereof reéchoed the whole earth around, 

When I myself to that age come perceived 
Wherein each one his sails should lower, and bring 
To deck the ropes that from his vessel swing. 


“That which had pleased me, now me only 
grieved, | 82 
Repentance and confession I sought out ; 
And these would have my safety brought about. 
But he, of the new Pharisees, sure, the Prince, 
War waging near the Lateran’s holy site, 
Nor Jews nor Saracens meeting in the fight, 
For foes had Christians all, and none had dints 
In Acre’s siege upon their honor brought, 
Nor, traders ’neath the Soldan, sold and bought. 
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Saint Sylvester. 


“His Office Highest, his Holy Orders pure, ‘ 9 
He disregarded, as he did my cord, 
That which of old its wearer's fatness lowered ; 
But as called Constantine, who sought a cure 
For leprosy, Sylvester from the Mount 
Soracte, as of miracles deemed the fount, 
So me this man to cure his fever’s pride 
Sought as a master; begged me him to teach. 
Silence I kept, for drunken seemed his speech. 


* And then he said: ‘Lay every doubt aside: 100 
E’en now I thee absolve, so thou, profound, 
Advise how Palestrina to the ground 

May fall. I, as thou knowest, can Heaven’s doors 

close 
And ope: for two the keys are we revere, 
The which my predecessor held not dear.’ 

Before me then the weighty arguments rose, 

And silence now by me not best was seen. 
‘Father,’ I said, ‘since thou me washest clean 


“* From that offence for which myself I blame, 109 
Large promise with observance small will greet 
With triumph thee throned in thy lofty seat.’ 

When I was dead, Saint Francis for me came, 

But a black cherub urged his purpose strong: 
‘Take thou him not; see thou me do no wrong; 

He must among my menials take his place, 
Because to give false counsel he did dare, 

Since which I him have held fast by his hair. 
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Saint Francis. 


““¢The impenitent gains not absolution’s grace; 1:8 
To yield and at the same time to resist 
Is contradiction, and will not consist.’ 

O wretched me! how did my spirit quail 
When me he seized and said: ‘ Perhaps that me 
As a logician thou didst not foresee.’ 

To Minos then he haled me, who his tail 
Eight times around his horrid back entwined, 
And then it bit with fearfully raging mind, 


“And said: ‘The thieving fire on him hath 
claim.’ 127 
Therefore I where thou seest am sadly lost, 
In garb, in heart, in flames, thus grieved, thus 
tossed.” 
When he his words had ended thus, the flame 
Took its departure on its way forlorn, 
Writhing and twisting still its sharpened horn, 
I and my Guide now took that cliff, the same 
That all the Pits o’erspans, and that arch made 
Which crowns the ditch in which their fee is paid, 


Who, sowing discord, reap a crop of shame. 136 


NOTES TO THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CANTO. 
3. “ The Poet sweet.’ Virgil took leave of Ulysses and 
Diomede in the dialect of Lombardy, 
‘‘ Issa ten va, pid non t’ aizzo,”’ 


as will appear from line 20 of the present Canto. 
It is observable that Dante makes these Greek ghosts 
stand before Virgil as before a superior presence, until he gives 
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them permission to withdraw. And Virgil, on his part, does 
not dignify them with a dismissal in the Greek, or Latin, or 
Italian (the Tuscan dialect thereof), but in his own familiar 
native dialect. He has heard their story; he never enter- 
tained respect for them personally; he dismisses them with- 
out ceremony. “ Aizzo” is from a verb meaning to make 
dogs fight or snarl; and the whole phrase is: “ Now thou 
may’st go, I make thee snarl no longer.” The dismissal, by- 
the-bye, entirely ignores Diomede. 

4. “ When now another.’ The shade of Guido, Count of 
Montefeltro, a famed leader of the Ghibellines. His juris- 
diction, of which the city of Montefeltro, his “ rugged home,” 
was the seat, lay between the mountains of Urbino and “the 
founts that Tiber feed,” that is, the sources of the Tiber in 
the Apennines. 

6. “ Sicilia’s Bull.” Perillus, an Athenian artist in bronze, 
presented to Phalaris, a Sicilian tyrant, a bronze bull, in 
which to roast his victims; the idea being that the sound of 
the imprisoned suffcrer’s agonies should resemble the roar- 
ing of a bull, and thus the less excite the pity of the hearers. 
The invention, thus, had in it one clement of mercy, and the 
tyrant, probably on that account, insisted on the artist prov- 
ing his own invention. Perillus was the first sufferer: the 
engineer was hoist by his own petard, the artist roasted in 
his own bull. Naturally, this tyrant’s atrocities brought 
upon him the public hatred, and he was stoned to death by 
the people. 

4t. “ Polenta'’s Eagle.” Guido Novello da Polenta, Lord 
of Ravenna, whose jurisdiction also included Cervia. His 
escutcheon was adorned with an eagle, half white, in a field 
of azure, and half red, in a field of gold. He ruled peace- 
fully and prosperously, was a poct himself, and was the best 
friend of Dante's exile. He was nephew of Francesca whose 
tragic story is told in the Fifth Canto. With him Dante was 
residing at the time of his death. 

45. “ Clutches green.” A lion vert, the shield of the Orde- 
laffi family, rulers of Forli. In 1282 the Count of Monte- 
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- feltro, Dante’s present interlocutor, was besieged there by 
the French. He made great slaughter of abe army by 
means of a stratagem. 

46. “ Verrucchio’s Mastiffs, old and young.’ Malatesta 
Vecchio (Old Badhead ?) and his son, Malatestino del Occhio 
(the One-Eyed, the Cyclops), Lords of Rimini, leaders of the 
Ghibellines, and called “ Mastiffs”’ because of their ferocious 
tyranny. Verrucchio was their castle. They murdered Mon- 
tagna another Ghibelline leader. The son was brother of 
Giovanni and Paolo, whose troubles receive mention in the 
Fifth Canto, and will be again alluded to in the Twenty- 
eighth Canto. 

50. “ Lioncel of the Argent Nest.” Machinardo Pagano, 
aptly termed “The Devil,” ruler of Faenza, a city near the 
river Lamone, and of Imola, another city near the river 
Santerno. His arms were a blue lion on a silver field. 

52. “ Zhe Savio bathes.” The city of Cesena. 

70. “* The Great Priest.” “Jl Gran Prete.” Pope Boniface 
the Eighth. 

79. “Age.” This simile of the sailor taking in sail is 
adopted by Dante from Cicero. Dante, in his Convito (iv. 
28), adds to it another, that of the ripe apple loosened from 
the branch. A truly admirable article on the subject of Old 
Age, under the title “ De Senectute,” appeared in the Ad/antic 
Monthly for November, 1884. The present annotator is glad 
here to record the name of the author of it, Mr. F. Sheldon, 
who, in this article, has shown himself the owner of large 
resources both of learning and of humor. He closes with the 
cheery simile worthy to be placed with those of Cicero and 
Dante: “ There are days in the Indian summer as fair as any 
in the spring.” 

85, 86, 88. “ Pharisees... war... Christians.” This Canto 
furnishes further manifestations of the angry spirit to which 
Dante surrendered himself against Boniface. He here en- 
larges upon the war made by this unhappy pontiff upon 
Catholics, members of his own flock, and the sly and covert 
means, abounding in hypocrisy, whereby, as the historians of 
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the time assert, Boniface advanced to his unworthy ends. It 
was a fearful characteristic of those unhappy times that the 
Head of the Church could command armies, destroy cities, 
pursue and outlaw princes, and all in contempt of his own 
teachings and in contempt of every principle of piety and 
honor. The historians I refer to are the orthodox Villani 
(vill. 23) and the respectable Benvenuto da Imola (em. ad 
foc.). Inthe notes to the preceding Cantos certain general- 
izations and reflections on this theme may have caught the 
eye of my reader. 

The crime, absolution beforehand as an incentive to the 
commission of sin, wherewith, in this connection, Dante 
charges Pope Boniface, is, without doubt, the invention of a 
heated imagination, an imagination inflamed by personal 
hatred and warped by partisan animosity. No mention of 
‘the sacrilegious act is found in the pages of any other writer. 
It is the conjecture of the eminent Italian annalist, Muratori, 
that Dante ventured on so extraordinary an invention to 
startle and shock the public mind, with a view to its possible 
political ettect. This conjecture seems the more reasonable 
when we consider that, in the Ages of Faith, when religion 
and its institutions seemed secure against any assaults, a 
writer of approved piety might venture on so daring a per- 
sonal attack without the fear of criticism as an opponent of 
the divine institution of the Church. 

89. “ Acre.” Acre, or Saint Jean d’Acre, a fortified sea- 
port of Syria, the scene of one of the most daring feats of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, and commanded, after 1191, by the 
Knights of Saint John, was the last stronghold of the Chris- 
tians after all the wars of the Crusades so wasteful of blood 
and treasure. History accuses the Christians of conniving, 
in 1291, just a hundred years after its occupancy by the 
Knights, in its surrender to the infidel powers. 

94,95, 96. “ Constantine... Sylvester... Soracte.” The 
Legenda Aurea (Golden Legends) have the story alluded to 
by Dante. Constantine, it would seem, was attacked with a 
leprosy. The priests of the old dispensation, with their dis- 
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regard of human life, especially when political ends are to be 
attained, prescribed a hideous remedy: a bath made of the 
blood of three thousand children. The Emperor’s deter- 
mination to try this interesting prescription was broken 
down by the terrible scene of three thousand mothers in 
tears meeting him on the highway. Ina vision Saints Peter 
and Paul appeared to him, and thanking him, in the name of 
Christ, for his humane determination, urged him to find the 
hiding-place of Sylvester, and as a cure for his malady re- 
ceive from him Christian baptism. The Emperor complied. 
The Saint administered the Christian rite, and the Emperor 
was thus cleansed of his leprosy. 

99. “ Drunken.” His proposal was so extraordinary that 
he supposed him to be in drink. 

105. “Jy predecessor.’ Celestine the Fifth. See notes 
to the Third Canto. 

113. “ Black cherub.’ The special gift assigned to the 
Cherubim in Paradise is that of Auowlcdge. 


CANTO TWENTY-EIGHTH. 


ARGUMENT : 


The Poets climb into another Pit, the ninth, the abode of the 
schismatics and scandal-mongers, going their rounds 
hacked and hacked, again and again, by a demon with a 
sharp sword, and the subjects of his fearful mutilations. 
There Dante converses with Mahomet, Piero of Medicina, 
Mosca, and Bertrand de Born, Bertrand carrying his head 
in his hand as one would carry a lantern. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Ma- 
homet. Piero. Bertrand. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Curio, Geri de Bello, and other schis- 
matics, and scandal-mongers, variously gashed and mangled. 


WHO, e’en in words by no restriction bound, 
And if he often on the theme should dwell, 
The blood, the wounds that now I saw could tell ? 
Would fail, indeed, each tongue, because are found 
Of speech the limits placed, and histories teach 
How short is fancy’s unassisted reach, 
If were together all the armies brought 
Which in Apulia's fateful land their blood 
Lamented poured, a swelling, crimson flood, 
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As in Italian Wars. 


From Roman swords, and in that long war fought 10 
By knights whose rings so many were, as writes 
Livy, who always what is true indites, 

With those who, Robert Guiscard’s foemen, felt 
His nervous arm, and those besides whose bones 
Still rest beneath memorial burying-stones 

At Ceperano, there where seemed to melt 
Apulian courage quite, and there where rout 
At Tagliacozzo old Alardo stout 


Gave weaponless ; and one rained darts had felt; 19 
Another thirsty swords had fed ; nought all 
Would like that ninth grim Valley’s scene appall. 

Not yawns so wide a cask staved side or end 
As one I saw, ripped downward from the chin 
To where the escaping wind doth make a din. 

His legs betwixt hung with a sickening bend 
His entrails, plainly showed his heart, and thrilled 
The sight the sack with food and excrement filled. 


While all intent I stood this sight to see, 28 
His breast he tore apart as me he viewed : 
“* See now how I myself dissever rude,” 
He said, “‘ How is Mahomet mangled! Me 
Before goes Ali, all in tears, his face 
Cleft from his chin up to the forelock’s place ; 
And all the others whom thou seest here 
Scandal and schism in their lifetime spread, 
And therefore this their place is ’mongst the 
dead. 
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Scandal. Schism. 


‘* Behind here is a Demon whom we fear ; 37 
He, with his sword’s keen edge incisive splits 
The dwellers in this bloodiest far of Pits, 

When we have made complete our mournful march ; 
For ere once more before him any goes, 

The body ’s whole again, the gashes close. 

But who art thou that musest on the arch? 
Perhaps thus much thy punishment to delay 
Which thou the offended law must duly pay.” 


“Not yet hath death him visited,” thus said 46 
To him my Master, “ torments none him wait ; 
But, that experience full of this thy state 

He may through me acquire, I, who am dead, 
Appointed am deep Hell to lead him through 
From round to round; as that I speak, ’tis 

true.” 

More than a hundred, soon as they him heard, 
Stopped in the foss, on me to turn their gaze, 
Their torment all forgetting in amaze. 


“Well, then, to Fra Dolcino take this word, $5 
Thou who perhaps ere long the Sun shalt see, 
If he would hither keep from following me, 

To so himself with ample food provide 
That stress of snow may triumph none assign 
Novara’s troops, else doomed to fate condign.” 

This said Mahomet to me, as in stride 
One foot he held to join the ghastly round ; 
Then, to depart, he stretched it on the ground. 
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Pier da Medicina. 


And one who had his throat pierced through, and 
nose 64 
Up to the eyebrows shorn away, and lacked 
An ear that had been from his temples hacked, 
Standing to gaze in wonder in the rows, 
Opened before the rest his windpipe wide, 
(His breast of hue that with vermillion vied) 
And said: “ O thou whom guilt doth not condemn, 
And whom e’er now I ’ve seen on Latian coasts, 
Unless deceives me the resemblance close ; 


“ Pier da Medicina, on that plain 73 
Recall, if thou to it return, whose flow 
Vercelli gently leads to Marcabd ; 
And unto Fano’s worthiest pair make known, 
Ser Guido’s self and Angiolello too, 
That unless here our foresight be not true, 
They from their ship shall overboard be thrown, 
And drowned near the Cattolica, betrayed 
Through treacherous plans by a fell tyrant laid. 


“°Twixt Cyprus and Majorca’s isles ne’er saw 8a 
Neptune so great a crime, not even when 
Pirates the actors were or Argive men. 

That one-eyed traitor, who, despising law, 

That land possesses which one here with me 

Would wish that chance had never let him see, 
Had sent for them to hold a parley fair, 

Then acted so, that never prayer or vow 

Shall they for winds need from Focara’s brow.” 
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Curio. Mosca. 


And I to him: ‘ Show to me and declare gx 
So up thou wouldst send tidings of thee true, 
Who is the one who so that sight would rue ?”’ 

Then t’wards the jaw of one his hand went out, 
Whose mouth he opened ; “this is he,” he cried, 

~ And power of speech is here to him denied. 

This outcast drowned in Cesar’s mind the doubt, 
Affirming that to men prepared delay 
Is hurtful always of a prosperous day.” 


Oh, how cast down, with spirits all in rout, 100 
And in his gorge his tongue slit, Curio stood, 
Who in his speech had shown such hardihood ! 

And one stood there who both hands was without, 
Who in that gloom the stumps so raised that gore 
Therefrom his wretched visage grimly bore. 

“The Mosca, too, thou ‘It recollect, ah me! 

Who said, ‘ A thing done hath an end!’ A seed 
Of evil to the Tuscan people ’t was decreed.” 


“ And” (here I added) “to thy kin, and thee.” 109 
Wherefore, pain piling upon pain, with wrath 
Of mind, he sadly sought the well-thronged path. 

But I to view the throng remained, and there 
A thing observed which I should be afraid 
Even to name without more proof to aid, 

But that my conscience makes me free from care, 
Conscience that good companion, ’neath whose 

shield, 
High-hearted goes the warrior to the field. 
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Beyond all doubt I saw, and still to see 118 
I seem, a trunk without a head, the throng 
Unhappy move with, as it moved along, 

And by the hair its severed head hold free, 

A head that like a carried lantern swung, 
A lantern that proclaimed it had a tongue 

And eyes, and looked at us, and said: “O me!” 
As twin to itself a lamp itself it bore, 

Two thus made one, one two. He whom adore 


Mankind, knows this, and only knows it He. 127 
Now just beneath our bridge, its arm raised high, 
These words came from its mouth, to us brought 

nich: 

“The penalty fixed severe see thou, alive, 

Here in the gloomy regions of the dead ; 
See if this may not all surpass in dread. 

And that, above, truth may of me arrive, 
Bertrand de Born I am; with counsels ill 
I did the Young King’s mind unripened fill. 


“ Father and son I mutual rebels made; 136 
Not more Ahitophel’s self of wrong contrived 
When Absalom’s aid from David's side he rived. 

Because as foes friends sworn I thus arrayed, 

My brain, ah me! I carry cut apart 
From its dependence on its limbs and heart. 
Thus retribution’s law by me’s obeyed.” 
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NOTES TO THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CANTO. 


1. “* Words by no restriction bound.” “ Parole schiolte,” 
free words, words uncontrolled by the rules of rhythm. 

8, 10, 11.“ Afalia’s fateful land... blood from Roman 
swords ... rings so many.” By the modern commentators 
Dante is generally supposed here to allude to Rome’s cam- 
paign under Decius against Apulia, and to Hannibal’s battle 
at Cannz during the Second Punic War. The old editions, 
instead of “ Romani,” read “ Trojani,” in reference to the 
people slain by the army of neas “in that part of Apulia 
called Laurentia.” Pietro di Dante supports the reading of 
“Trojani;” and, although a geographical dithculty suggests 
itself, Apulia being remote from the scene of the campaign 
of Aineas against Turnus, yet “Eneas may have had, in the 
process of subjugating the country, a campaign even against 
the Apulians. Using either word “ Trojan” or “ Roman” 
(and I use “ Roman” because it includes “ Trojan’), Dante 
may here well have had in view the battle-scenes of the Tenth 
Book of the Afneid, wherein Virgil depicts Atneas as the 
tvpe of Roman valor, spreading, especially after the death of 
Pallas, terror and desolation among his foes. 


“ And now unto ZEneas flew, not fame 
Of a calamity so great, but that 
Which is more sure, a courer, sent to tell 
How that the war upon death’s penlous edge 
Hung tremulous there, and that had come the time 
His flanked and falling Teucrians to relieve. 
So all that nearest to him is he reaps 
A bloody harvest for his anxious sword, 
And a wide swath with burning steel his arm 
Drives through the embattled ranks, thee, Turnus proud, 
Seeking through slaughters new. And in his eyes 
The whole scene comes again. Evander comes, 
And Pallas’ noble face, and he himself 
Welcomed he sees to their first feast of love, 
And right hands given in friendship’s mutual pledge. 
Four sons of Ulmo then he takes alive, 
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And four whom Ufens reared, all whom he ’ll slay, 
Oblations offered to the loved one’s shade, 

And that, in captive blood the flames that rise 
From out his funeral pyre may sink appeased. 


e s e e e id e 


Thus flamed 
fEneas over all the field, his path 

The gory path the victor treads, when once 
In blood his falchion’s edge was steeped. 


Thus death the fields throughout the Dardan chief 
Spreads wide, with all the fury dire that waves 
In torrents have or winds in storms.” 
Tenth /Eneid, §10, 568, 602. 


The story of the rings gathered by Hannibal after the 
victory at Cannz is familiar to every reader. Hannibal, as 
Horace so tersely and forcefully tells, in his Prazses of Dru- 
sus, lived to find that Rome, like the live-oak lopped by the 
axe, could, through losses, through slaughters, from the 
sword itself, draw strength and courage. 

14. “ Guiscard.” Robert Guiscard, 1015-1085, was of 
Normandy. The ‘‘foemen” who “felt his nervous arm” 
were numerous. As the result of his successes in Southern 
Italy, he founded the kingdom of Naples. For his wars 
against the infidel, Dante will give him a place in Paradise, 
as an ornament of the planet Mars. His name, Guiscard, 
signifies prudent, adroit, cunning. Through his adroitness, 
and by a device which the wooden horse of Troy may have 
suggested, he made prize of the impregnable position of 
Monte Cassino, an eagle’s nest in the clouds. He feigned 
death, and, by a funeral cortege of real heroes but pretended 
mourners, he was borne up and up and up to that imperial 
height. There the monks and ¢hesr military escort were not 
slow in finding that they were in possession of a “pretty 
lively corpse,” and that the subject for prayers and dissection 
was in possession of their lands and tenements, goods and 
chattels, real and personal, equitable and legal, religious and 
secular. 

16. “ Cepferano.” The victory of Charles of Anjou over 
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Manfred king of Apulia and Sicily, at Ceperano, near Monte 
Cassino, in 1265. The Apulians, on that occasion, deserted 
their king, and went over to the enemy. 
‘** There is Ceperano, where a renegade 

Was each Apulian, as great Dante saith, 

When Mantred, by his men-at-arms betrayed, 

Spurred on to Benevento and to death.” 

LONGFELLOW. 


17. “ Alardo.” Count Alardo (Ehrhard) di Valleri was a 
crusader, valiant and wary, by whose advice Charles of Anjou, 
at the battle of Tagliacozzo, in 1268, held i reserve a third 
of his force, which, in the decisive moment, he launched, 
with fatal effect, upon Conradin. 

23, 31. “ One L saw... Afahomet.” Gibbon (ch. 1. of the 
Decline and Fail) hesitates whether to assign enthusiasm or 
imposture as the basis of the success of the founder of Is- 
lamism, whose character appears in the various lights cast 
upon it by the cave of a recluse, the tribune of a preacher, 
and the throne of a conqueror. 

32. “ Adi.” The son-in-law and disciple of Mahomet; his 
Aaron, his Achates; a poet, a soldier, and, according to the 
testimony of Gibbon, “a saint.” 

53- “ Deleino.” A friar, originally of the order of the Hu- 
miliati, who, in 1305, while Dante was busied with the Inferno, 
by force of his talent, learning, and eloquence, collected in 
Lombardy three thousand people, men and women, who held 
to community of property and wives, and subsisted, in the 
mountains, by depredation and rapine. Their privations were 
great, and thinned their ranks, and, at the end of two years, in 
1307, he and his companion, the beautiful Margaret of Trent, 
were pursued, and made prisoners, and, as those bitter times 
allowed, were bummed. These data are from the statements of 
Villani and Muratori. Later writers claim Dolcino as a re- 
former, and deny the injurious averments against him as to 
doctrine, but, as it seems, they do not clear his private char- 
acter. For this worthy friar, if we read his record aright, 
was, first, expelled from his own order; then became domes- 
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ticated in a convent as business manager for a sisterhood of 
nuns; then took advantage of his position to abduct Mar- 
garet, a wealthy girl, their ward. Her family, her beauty, her 
fate, throw a glamour of poetry over the history of an unprin- 
cipled adventurer. Unfortunately, in every age such adven- © 
turers seem assured of a hearty support from ardent, faithful, 
and usually honest, people. 

73. “ Medicina.” A fomenter of dissensions in the tecritory 
of Bologna. Vercelli and Marcabo are villages, two hundred 
miles apart, in the plain of Lombardy. 

77. “Guida... Angiolello.” Guido of Cassero and 
Angiolello of Cagnano, who, voyaging to Rimini by invitation 
of “the fell tyrant ” Malatestino, were, by his order, thrown 
into the sea and drowned. 

84. “ Argive men.” 


*“**Q wretched townsmen,’ thus Laoco6n cried, 
‘What madness seizes ye? Deem ye the foe 

Retired? Ordo ye think that any gift 
Of Greeks can be from treachery free ? 
Is not Ulysses known? Either the Greeks 
Close in this wood are hid, or this machine 
Against our walls is planned, to play the spy 
Upon our homes, and watch our works and ways, 
Or wrong something there is, something concealed. 
Trojans, trust not the horse! Whate’er it is, 
I fear the Greeks: ay, and though bearing gifts.’ 
Then, as he spoke, a mighty spear he sent 
Against the side, with ample force dispatched, 
Which found its way into the curving wood, 
And stood there trembiing, buried firm therein, 
While thence came back a hollow noise and groan. 
And but for doom of heaven, and but for minds 
In us too easy, us he would have dritea 
That nest of Argos to extirpate quite; 
And, Troy, thou wouldst be standing, and thou, too, 
Priam’s exalted home and citadel saved ! 


And now give ear 
To Grecian guile, and from one instance base, 
Know all.” 
Second Sineid, 40. 
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85. “ One-Eyed.” Malatestino. 

86. “ That land.” Rimini. 

89. “ Focara.” A mountain near Cattolica, from which a 
wind blows, peculiarly dangerous to navigation: “God keep 
ye from the wind of Focara!” was, and probably is, an ejac- 
ulation familiar to the mariners of that coast. 

95. “ This ts he.” Curio, the Tribune, who, banished from 
Rome, fled to the camp of Cesar, and urged him to cross 
the Rubicon, the boundary of his province, and advance upon 
Rome: 

“Tolle moras: semper nocuit differe paratis.” 
Pharsal. i. 281. 

To attempt a translation: 

Strike down delays; advance; nor here be snared ; 
Delays iniurious are, when all's prepared! 

103. “ And one.” A fellow, possibly of high family, but 
certainly of low nature, Buondelmonte, was, in 1215, engaged 
to marry a lady of the Amadei family. Flattered by the 
cozening approach of a match-making old lady of the Donatis, 
he cancelled his engagement and promised his wonderful 
alliance to this busy mother’s daughter. Naturally, the 
Amadeis and their friends were filled with resentment. At 
their conference one Mosca of the Ubertis advised assassina- 
tion, saving “ capo ha cosa fatta,” “a thing done hath an end.” 

“This murder,” says Villani, ‘‘ was the cause and beginning 
of the accursed Guelph and Ghibelline parties in Florence.” 
Villani is mistaken. Those parties represent the opposing 
sides in the interminable quarrel between Church and State. 
The Buondelmonte incident only gave, on this occasion, an 
excuse for the excesses of saints and patriots antagonized on 
this irritating theme. 

119. “A trunk without a head.’ Bertrand de Bom, vis- 
count, poet, politician, now happily relegated to the learned 
past, was in his day, a person of no mean mark. His evil 
influence arrayed Prince John, the Re Giovanne (the Johnny 
King), in rebellion against his father King Henry the Second 
of England. 
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Cary quotes, in reference to Bertrand and his writings, 
Dante’s work on Eloquence, and Millot’s History of the 
Troubadours. Longfellow quotes, in addition, Raynouard’s 
Troubadours and Fauriel’s //istory of Provencal Poetry, and, 
in relation to King Henry and the Prince, Barlow’s Study of 
the Divine Comedy, Guingené’s Literary History of Italy, 
Barbazan's #rble Guiot, the Hundred Antique Novels, Roger 
de Wendrow's Flowers of Mistory, the works of Bertrand 
himself, and, finally, the dramas of Shakespeare (Bacon, 
quire). 

Dante condemns Bertrand to a deserved ditch for his evil 
counsel to the Prince, and this circumstance, together with 
the above array of poets and historians, has made this sin- 
ner’s literary fame as accurately estimable as the position of 
“a fly in amber, a more than royal tomb.” Consult Bacon, 
Historia Vite et Mortis; Sylva Sylvarum, Cent. i. Exper. 
100. 


CANTO TWENTY-NINTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


Dante, recognizing one of his own kin as a participant in this 
scene of horror, is so shocked that he is almost moved to 
tears, and is rallied by Virgil, and the Poets pass on to the 
tenth and last Pit of Evil-Pits, which steams with the in- 
sufferable stench of the loathsome spirits of forgers and 
falsifiers, counterfeiters and liars, piled in foul and leprous 
heaps. Of these they first meet the alchemists. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The Shade of Virgil. Griffolino. 
Capocchio. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Geri del Bello. 


THE multitudes of people and the array 
Of wounds diverse had so mine eyes made leap 
Intoxicate now they longed to stay and weep. 

But Virgil to me said: “ Why dost delay? 
On what doth so thy sight gaze which controls 
Among those dismal mutilated souls? 

At the other Pits this hath not been thy mien; 
Their number seck’st thou vainly, for ’tis found 
That two and twenty miles this Pit is round. 
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“‘ Already ’neath our feet the Moon her sheen 10 
Sends forth; short now’s the time to us allowed, 
And greatly ditferent scenes upon us crowd.” 

‘“‘Hlad’st thou,” I answer to him made, “the cause . 
Considered which me made to gaze, perhaps 
Thou might’st of time have given some further 

lapse.” 

Meantime went on my Guide without more pause, 
And I behind him walked, as him I gave 
Response, and thereto added: “In yon cave, 


“Wherein my gaze was for some moments caught, 19 
A spirit of my blood, as I believe 
Hard retribution’s pangs full sorely grieve.” 
Then said the Master: ‘ Henceforth let no thought 
Of thine distract itself on him. Regain 
Regard elsewhere, and let him there remain ; 
For him I saw, where joins the arch yon coast, 
To thee his finger raise in vehement threat ; 
Geri del Bello they him called who met ; 


“Then was thy mind so utterly, son, engrossed 28 
With him who Hautefort’s Heights once held, 
that look 
Hlim giving none, he his departure took.” 
“ His violent death,” I said, ““O Guide of mine, 
Not yet avenged by any whom by name 
And consanguinity share the stinging shame, 
Made him indignant; thence, as I divine, 
Departed he, vouchsafing me no word ; 
This hath in me more pity for him stirred.” 
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Thus spake we, to the bottom of that arch 37 
Which of the other Pit the objects quite 
Reveals, if in its depths were more of light. 

When us above the cloister last our march 
Through Evil-Pits had brought, so that survey 
We could therein its pious brethren-lay, 

Me lamentations manifold here transfixed, 

The barbed arrows calling for my tears, 
Whereat I with mine hands closed up mine ears. 


Such grief as would be if all ills were mixed 46 
That Valdichiana’s hospitals’ wards can show, 
And that Maremma and Sardinia know, 

From hot July to slow September’s glow, 

Such was there here, and from them such stench 
swayed 
As wont is to arise from limbs decayed. 

To the long cliff’s last bank descending, so 

As formerly, t’wards the left hand side, more 
bright 
The view thence was unto my wondering sight, 


Down t’wards the depth wherein the Ministress 
pure 55 
Of the High Lord, infallible Justice, writes 
Her falsihers down, whom there she smites. 
I think ’t was not a greater sorrow, sure, 
T’ have seen the people in A<gina, all 
Infirm before the air malignant fall, 
When every creature, e’en the little worm, 
Fell down (and then the antique race, 
From what the Poets say in words of grace, 
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From seed of ants were born and filled man’s 
term) 64 
Than ’t was to see beneath their righteous curse 
Those spirits languishing, piled in heaps diverse.. 
This on the belly of another lay, 
This on one’s shoulders writhed, while some 
crawled round 
Where, midst disorder such, space might be found. 
And step by step we kept upon our way, 
And speechless were, to look alone intent, 
And hear the sick with such unhappiness spent. 


Two sitting leaned together I espied, 73 

As pan to pan inclined before the fire, 

And who with scabs were spotted as with mire. 
And never currycomb swift did I see plied 

By stable-boy for whom his master waits, 

Or who his call from sleep well-relished hates, 
As each of these upon himself plied thick 

The clawing of his nails, whence succor came 

The fury of the itching’s rage to tame. 


And so the nails the scurf drew down as quick 82 

Scales from the knife fly forth that scrapes a 
bream, 

Or fish upon whom scales still larger gleam. 

“OQ thou,” began to one of these my Guide, 
“Who with thy fingers dost thyself dismail, 
Or pincers usest, nail opposed to nail; 

Tell me if ’mongst the souls who here abide 
A Latian is: so may thee thy nails serve 
Eternally, nor from that work e’er swerve.” 


2904 Inferno. 
The Alchemists. 


‘“‘Latians are we, whom here disfigured so 9! 

Thou seest, both of us,” weeping said the one, 

“ But who art thou this querying hast begun ?” 
And said the Guide: “ One am J, ye should know, 

Who with this living man descend below 

From rock to rock, and Hell mean him to show.” 
Then ceased the mutual propping of the two, 

And each now t’wards me trembling turned, and 

stirred 
Still others that by echo heard that word. 


And me the Master too his kind look threw, 100 

And said: ‘*What thou dost wish, them tell.” 
Began 

My words as he desired, and thus they ran: 

‘So in the first world may your memory bide, 
And in men’s minds live on, while shall maintain 
The Sun through ages long its jubilant reign: 

To me your names and ancestries both confide, 
Let not this punishment, irksome as ’t may be 
And foul, make ye these things refuse to me.” 


““T of Arezzo was,” replied the one,: 109 
‘And me Sienna’s Albert ordered burned; 
But what I died for me not hither turned. 
’T is true I said to him (in jest ’t was done) 
‘I through the air myself in flight could raise,’ 
And he whose wit deserved but little praise 
Fondly desired the art to learn, and when 
I could not him a Da:dalus make, then fire 
Wrought his revenge through one supposed his 
sire, 
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Italian Instances. 


‘“ But to the final Pit of all the ten, 118 
For the alchemy I practised in the world, 
Minos, who erreth not, decreed me hurled.” 

And I unto the Poet said: “ Now say, 

Were ever people as Sienna’s vain? 
Not e’en the French the trait could so maintain.” 

Whereat the other leper, where he lay, 

To my words made response: ‘ Except 
The Stricca who his wealth so closely kept, 


** And Niccolo, who, at the earliest date 127 
The costly usage of the clove brought in 
Where naturally all such wisdom should begin ; 
And that wise Club, where all his forest great 
And vineyards wide Asciano’s Caccia spent, 
And which his wit the Abbagliato lent ! 
But that thy mind acute may not escape 
Who doth thee second ’gainst the Siennese, 
Look hither, make my face out by degrees ; 


**So shalt thou see in me the shadowy shape _136 
Capocchio owned, who metals falsified 
By arts alchemical; if rightly ey’d 

By me thou art, thou knowest me Nature’s ape.” 


NOTES TO THE TWENTY-NINTH CANTO. 


27, 36. “Geri del Bello... more fity for him.” Geri del 
Bello, that is, son of Alighieri #7 Bello (the Fair) who was 
Dante’s granduncle. Geri was a quarrelsome person, and, in 
some affray, was killed by one of the family of the Sachetti. 
The killing was avenged ¢hirty years afterwards, by a relative 
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of Geri taking the life of a Sachetti at his own door—a 
frightful picture of frightful times. 

Dante here gives it to be understood that he deplores this 
spirit of vengeance, and that he is sorry that his kinsman 
should be prompted by so unworthy a feeling. Such is the 
construction placed upon the passage by the O¢t:zmo Com- 
mento and by Benvenuto. 

As Dante says the killing has “not yet” been avenged, we 
must understand that the date of the vengeance was after the 
date in 1300 at which Dante and Virgil were in the Lower 
World. 

Geri is placed among the schismatics in allusion probably 
to his uncongenial temper, possibly to his opposition to 
ecclesiastical doctrine or jurisdiction. 

29. “fim who Hautefort’s Heights once held.” Bertrand 
de Born. 

42. “Pious brethren-lay.” The intimation seems to be 
that the Demons are the superiors of these degraded human 
souls. 

47, 48. “ Valdichtana ... Maremma ... Sardinia.” The 
Valdichiana is the valley of the river Chiana in Tuscany, 
now, by drainage, reclaimed. The Maremma (vicina al 
mare) has been described in the notes to the Thirteenth 
Canto. Sardinia would seem to have advanced in sanitation 
since the time of Dante. Through draining and cultivation, 
the character of the Maremma has also changed. 

52. “* The long cliff.” One of the series of cliffs which 
moved from the outer wall of hell towards the interior, as 
spokes of a wheel towards its hub, and furnished bridges 
affording means of crossing from pit to pit. 

59. “A vina.” T)ante here alludes to the fable of the ants 
changed into myrmidons. Ovid, A/ctamorph. vii. 

$9. “ Latian.” A person of the Latin race, an Italian. 

109. “Of Arezzo.” Griffolino of Arezzo obtained much 
money from Albert, real or adopted son of the Bishop of 
Sienna, for pretending to teach him how to fly, and was 
burnt, finally, as a dealer in the Black Art. 
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Notes. 


122. “ Were ever people as Sienna’s vain?’ Forsyth’s 
Italy, p. 532, gives some amusing data in partial answer to 
Capocchio’s question. 

126, 127, 130, 131, 132. “ Except the Stricca...and Niccolo 
...and that wise Club... Caccia... Abbagliato.” These 
exceptions appear to have been phenomenally brilliant char- 
acters, and, while the institution lasted, members of the 
Spendthrift Club. “ The Stricca” was, at full length, Balda- 
stricca (literally the bold-disentangler, the daring analyzer), a 
lawyer of Sienna, here by Dante immortalized. Niccolo dei 
Salimbeni, enjoying the same immortality, seems to have 
been the club’s cook, who roasted the club’s marvellous 
pheasants, with a fire fed with fragrant and costly cloves. 
The club was an organization of wealthy young men, who, 
by a course of reckless extravagance, brought themsclves 
and the club to bankruptcy in the brief period of ten months. 
In honor of the short-lived wealthy corporation, a contem- 
porary poet, Signor Folgore da San Germiniano, wrote twelve 
convivial sonnets, one for each month in the year. 

Caccia (the word signifies Aunting) was a member who put 
“real estate” into the club, and Abbagliato (dazz/ed, probably 
by his own jokes) priceless argosies of humor. 

136. “ Cafocchio.” A subtle alchemist, and, at one time, a 
fellow-student of Dante’s in natural philosophy. Burned by 
the Siennese for practising alchemy, he can hardly be blamed 
for retorting upon them these sarcasms. 


CANTO THIRTIETH. 


ARGUMENT : 


The counterfeiters and forgers come next. Here the in- 
formants of the Poets are Griffolino the alchemist and 
Adamo the counterfeiter. Adamo having offended Sinon 
by the mention of his name, a quarrel and fisticuffs ensue 
between them, to all of which Dante gives attention, and 
for doing so is reproved by Virgil. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Griffolino. 
Adamo. Sinon. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Schicchi. Myrrha. The wife of Poti- 
phar. And other wretched shades. 


Wuart time, incensed, for Semele fair, the race 
Of Thebes against, was Juno’s mind, as once 
And more than once, indignant for affronts, 
She showed, grew Athamas so insane, in face 
Of wife and (one in each hand held) her sons, 
That cried he, as a forester when he runs: 
“Spread, spread the nets! The lioness now is 
sought! 
Her and her cubs let’s at the next pass snare!”’ 
And then with talons wild to seize and tear 
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Hecuba. 


He the bright boy they ’d named Learchus caught, 10 
And whirled, and dashed upon a rock; and she 
Plunged with the other in the ruthless sea. 

And when brought Fortune low the all-daring pride - 
The ‘Trojans showed, so that together fell 
King, kingdom, all, with history-filling knell, 

Sad Hecuba in distress, in bonds, beside 
Polyxena slain, saw on the sea-shore dead 
Her Polydore, she, from whom reason fled, 


Barked like a dog, so grief her soul had wrung, 19 
So, from the miseries of the double woe 
Of son and daughter lost, had come the blow. 
But cruelty ne'er to Theban furies clung 
Nor Trojan (whether beasts were mad, or men), 
As I two shadows saw in that dark den, 
Which, pale and naked, in the manner ran 
That would a gnarling boar thrust from his stye 
By hunger forth, with rage in either eye. 


The one upon Capocchio’s neck began ; 28 
And with his tusks him dragged, as then I saw, 
So that the ground he made his belly claw. 

And to me now the Aretine trembling said: 
“Gianni Schicchi is that goblin sad, 

And mangling others, thus he wanders mad.” 

“And,” my response was, “I the ofher dread ; 
And so it may not plant its teeth on thee, 

Ere it be gone pray say who it may be?” 
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Myrtha. 


‘““The ancient spirit ’tis of Myrrha vile,” 37 
He said, ‘she whom her father loved with love 
That had no warrant from the powers above. 

In alien form her art disguised her guile; 

E’en as the other, who now runs away, 
She for her ends brought falsehood into play. 

For he, that he the lady of the herd 
Might gain, himself as Buoso Donati feigned, 
That thus a false last will might be obtained.” 


And when the two, with brutal fury stirred, 46 
On whom mine eye had rested, left the view, 
I turned it t’wards the rest of that vile crew. 
One saw I figured like a lute; his shape 
Would such an instrument then resemble much 
If cut across his groin were at the crutch. 
The heavy dropsy, which doth no escape 
To ill-digested humors furnish grave, 
Strange disproportion paunch and visage gave. 


And held apart his lips as curl in thirst 5 
The hectic patient’s, when the lower turns 
Towards the chin, the which the upper spurns, 

“OQ ye! who by no penalty are accursed 
In this grim world (and why, I do not know), 
Give eye and ear to Master Adam’s woe ; 

Alive, abundance such as wishes fills 
Beyond sufficiency’s mark was mine, but now 
A drop of water fails my lips, my brow. 
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The false Florins of Florence. 


“The rivulets cool that from the verdant hills 6, 
Of Casentino seek green Arno’s vales, 
A bright sheen shedding as of fairy tales, 

Stand constantly before me, nor in vain, 
For dries me up their image more than steals 
From my lean face the dire disease it feels. 

The rigid Justice which me holds in pain 
Occasion takes e’en from my place of sin 
A quicker flight from my deep sighs to win. 


“*Romena’s there, where I the alloy made base, 73 
Sealed with the Baptist’s image, for which earth 
My body, burnt, holds in its place of birth. 

But if I here could see the Demons chase 
Guido’s or Alexander’s wretched souls, 

Or that their brother had, no rill that rolls, 

Not Branda’s e’en, so much mine eyes would grace. 
One ’s in already, or the shades have lied ; 

But what avails it me whose limbs are tied! 


‘Were I but now so light that I an inch 82 
Within a hundred years could move, I’d go 
Forthwith upon this journey glad but slow, 

To seck him ’mongst these shades whom ills so 

pinch, 

Although the journey eleven miles round here 
winds, 

And half a mile at least its broadness finds. 

Through them am I in such a dismal plight; 

*T was they who made me stamp the florins bad 
That of the base alloy three carats had.” 
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Sinon the Greek. 


And I to him: “ Who are they on thy right, gt 
That lie so close, those smoking two, from whom 
As from a hand in winter bathed comes fume ?”’ 

‘Them here I found when I to this drain rained, 
And since that time they have not moved one 

wink, 
Nor will to all eternity, as I think. 

One is the wife whom faithlessness so stained 
In Joseph’s case; Greek Sinon false, from Troy, 
The other is: fierce fever racks their joy. 


And one of them, who took perhaps offence 100 
At this base mode of mention, gave a blow 
Upon the other’s skin-tight paunch ; given so 

It sounded like a drum, and Adam hence 
Him in the face a blow gave with his arm, 

That showed no less capacity his for harm ; 

While thus he spoke: “Though me from motion 

keep 
My weighty limbs, an arm reserved (dost see ?) 
I have for such a delicate business free.” 


Thereat he answered: “It did not so leap 109 
When thou didst go the burning flames to feed, 
But thou in coining felt of it the need!” 

And he the dropsical: “ Here’s Truth’'s fair face! 
Such face at Troy, when Priam would divine 
Thy testimony given, was not, at that time, 

thine!” 

“If I spoke false, thou didst the coin make base,” 
Said Sinon, “I’m for one crime here, and more 
Than of aught other Demon is thy store!” 
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Dante enjoys a Quarrel. 


“‘ Bethink thee of the horse, thou perjurer,” sung 118 
He of the paunch, “and be it still thy woe 
That all the world thy perjury vile dost know!” 
“Torture to thee be thirst that cracks thy tongue,” 
Rejoined the Greek, “and that foul watery bag 
Which like a hedge before thine eyes doth sag!” 
The coiner then: ‘Thus opens wide thy jaw 
As usual only forth to utter il, 
For if both thirst and moisture do me fill, 


“Thou hast the burning, by the same fixed law, 127 
And painful head, and thee to make lap up 
Narcissus’ mirror would need word nor cup!” 

I all intent was standing them to hear, 

When said the Master to me: “ Now then look! 
A little more, and I will not it brook!” 

When I from him heard words of anger mere, 
Turned I t’wards him with such a glow of shame, 
That now thought brings it me as then it came. 


And as one dreams of something him may harm, 136 
Still dreaming wishes ’t were a dream, and so 
For that which stays longs as if it must go; 

So I became, speech losing in alarm, 

And striving some excuse to frame, and through 
All this excused, but thinking ’t was not true. 

“Less shame doth wash a greater fault away 

Than thine hath been,” the Master said, ‘ there- 
fore 
Be from thy mind removed all sorrow more, 
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Virgil indignant. 


‘And deem that I e’er at thy side do stay, 145 
Should Fortune thee again bring where such 
strife 
Upon the offended senses rises rife ; 
For vulgar ’t is to hear so low a fray.” 


NOTES TO THE THIRTIETH CANTO. 


2. “ Thebes.” As Juno was, through her jealousy of Electra, 
a foe to Troy, she was, through her jealousy of Semele, a foe 
to Thebes. 

4, 10, 12. “ Athamas ... Learchus ... the other.” Athamas 
was King of Thebes, and husband of Ino, daughter of Cadmus. 
Their children were two sons Learchus and Melicerta. The 
fate of Learchus is here told, and the story of Melicerta we 
have already touched upon, an¢e, Canto xxvi. 107. Ovid gives 
the whole unhappy story, Afetamorph. iv. 

16, 17, 18, 20. “ /fecuba ... Polyxena ... Polydore... 
double woe.” Wecuba was the wife of Priam, King of Troy, 
and mother of Polyxena and Polydore. Virgil, in the Second 
and Third Books of the A:neid, tells the story of their woes: 

** Rabid with gore 

Pyrrhus Neoptolémus saw I there; 

And, as they forward pressed, the Atndeans twain; 

Saw Hecuba, and saw her daughters fair, 

And Priam at the altars, where the fires 

Which he himself had blessed his blood defiled. 

And fell those bridal chambers, hope of heirs 

So great, and with barbaric gold and spoils 

Superb.”’ 

Second AEneid, 499. 

** Pram, the luckless King, had secretly 

This Polydorus sent, with burden great 

Of gold, unto the Thracian King, as ward, 

That he might nourish him, and train him up. 

The King beheld the Dardan arms decline; 

Beheld the city girded with a siege; 

The Teucrian power destroyed, and Fortune gone; 

And so, he followed Agamemnon’s cause 

And his victorious arms. All faith he broke, 
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Notes. 





Slew Polydorus, and possessed his wealth. 
To what wilt thou not mortal bosoms drive, 
Thou cursed thirst for gold!" 
Third /Eneid, 50. 
*** Andromache, once Hector’s wife, 

Of Pyrrhus now, is ’t true, thou art the bride ?? 
Then cast she down her face, and with a voice 
Subdued she spoke: ‘O happy far before 
All others she, the Priameian maid, 
Led out for death upon a foeman's tomb 
Beneath Troy’s lofty walls! Not she the lot 
For captives cast obeyed, nor touched, a slave, 
A conquering master’s couch, disgraced and sad.’”? 

Third inetd, 318. 


A description of the insanity of Hecuba, consequent upon 
the murder of Polydore and the sacrifice of Polyxena, is found 
in Ovid, Aletamorph. xiii. 

In the year 1867 the present annotator saw, in the porch 
of the lancers in Florence, the new marble group then just 
brilliantly finished by the sculptor Feédi, which professes to 
represent the bearing off of Polyxena by Ulysses. The group 
represents a violent capture, Polyxena distracted, and Hecuba 
furious; and Euripides is quoted on the pedestal. But this 
violent scene is contrary to Euripides. He declares that 
Ulysses was successful in a peaceful mission, and that, while 
the mother was excessively pained, the girl, under the per- 
suasion of Ulysses, consented to go. She had been, and still 
was, deeply in love with Achilles, on whose tomb she was to 
be sacrificed, and her devotion to her dead lover doubtless 
helped her to acquiesce in the persuasive arguments of the 
wily diplomatist. 

31. “ The Aretine.” The alchemist of Arezzo, Griffolino, 
who discourses on the Siennese in the close of the preceding 
Canto. 

32. “ Gianni Schicchi.” Gianni (Johnny) was of the family 
of the Cavalcanti, a kinsman of Dante’s friend Guido. Buoso, 
of the family of the Donati, an unscrupulous man (“like 
other noblemen of Ais time,” says Benvenuto), had increased 
his patrimony by thefts. Under the sting of conscience, 
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Notes. 


however, at the hour of death, he made bequests showing 
great liberality and munificence. Simon the son (the O¢tsmo 
says the nephew) of the testator, being dissatisfied with the 
will, engaged Gianni to get into Buoso’s bed and personate 
him in another will more to his liking. Gianni was an ex- 
cellent mimic, and bore considerable resemblance to Buoso. 
The occasion was one which tempted the pretended testator 
to remember himself; so, in the most solemn manner he 
dictated to the notary: “ dad to Giannst Schicchi I bequeathe 
my mare.’ The animal was one of extraordinary beauty and 
value. . 

46. “ The two.” Gianni and Myrrha. 

61, 90. “ Afaster Adam ... three carats.” The person here 
named was a counterfeiter of Brescia, employed by the 
brothers Guido, Alessandro, and Aghinolfo, noblemen of 
Romena, to counterfeit the golden florin of Florence, a coin 
which bore on one side the figure of Saint John the Baptist 
(Paradiso, xviii. fin.) and on the other the impress of a lily. 

The florin had its name from the flower, /los, fore. 

The Florentine coinage is a measure of the progress of the 
republic in power and wealth. The earlier coins were of 
copper; bronze coins came next; the use of iron and tin in 
coinage came later. The first florin was of sizer, a coin of 
great beauty, first introduced in the twelfth century. Its 
value would be nearly represented by a two-franc piece of 
the present day, about forty cents. But the purchasing 
powcr of money at that time was vastly greater than it is at 
present. The go/d florin was introduced in the year 1252. 
Its value, measured by any modern standard, is somewhat 
matter of conjecture. If Cary’s note gives reliable data, we 
should estimate it at something less than a dollar and sixty 
cents. 

Absolute purity in gold coins is twenty-four carats fine. 
An alloy of “three carats” would, thercfore, furnish to the 
alloyer a profit of one eighth on each coin. In the United 
States, standard fineness admits of onc tenth alloy. 

65. “ Casentino.”” RKomena is a part of the Province of 
Casentino. 
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Notes. 


78. “ Branda.” Barlow, Contributions to the Study of the 
Divine Comedy, supposes Dante to allude to the famous 
Fonte Branda at Sienna. Forsyth, /ta/y, 116, and Ampére, 
Voyage Dantesque, 246, suppose allusion is intended to a com- 
paratively obscure spring in Romena, of the same name, 
“Fonte Branda.” The argument of these latter authorities 
is, apparently, a good one, that, in a local matter, the poet 
would refer to the local fountain. 

98. “ Sinon false, from Troy.” The citations from the 
/Eneid in the notes to prior Cantos indicate the character of 
this successful, and therefore hated, spy, the deluder of the 
Trojans, and introducer of the fateful horse into their city. 
Virgil makes him a conspicuous character in other passages, 
among the rest these, in the Second /Eneid: 


““What I shall say to thee, O King, shall all 

Be true. That I am of the Grecian blood 

I?ll not deny. This first. For if blind Fate 

Hath Sinon wretched made, it shall not bim 

Vain and a liar render.” 

Line 78 

‘‘T pray thee, then, O King, by the great Gods, 

Yea, they to whom the truth is manifest, 

By faith, immaculate faith, if such remains 

Yet on the earth.” 


Line 148. 
***O ye eternal fires, ye Gods, whose will 
Is irresistible,’ he said, ‘be ye 
My witnesses,’” 
Line r55. 


Then, when the lights 

Shone from the King’s ship aft, he, by the Gods 

For frauds reserved, Sinon, loosened by stealth 

The imprisoned Danaans from thcir bonds of pine.” 
Line 257. 

“* Greeks in the blazing city master all. 

Pours forth the horse armed men within our midst. 

Victorious Sinon spreads the greedy flames.” 
Line 328. 


148. “ For eulear ‘tis. “ Honor est homini qui separat se 
a contentionthus >: omnes autem stulti miscentur contumeliis.” 
Prov. xx. 3. Quoted in this place by Pietro di Dante. 


CANTO THIRTY-FIRST. 


ARGUMENT: 


The Poets, still in the tenth Pit, proceed to the Plain of the 
Giants, a depressed level wherein the giants stand, so that 
they seem to be buried in the earth from the navel down- 
ward. The head, shoulders and breasts presented to the 
view Dante mistook, in the distance, for towers. These 
were the giants who, with the sole éxception of Antzus, 
who was there, but without bonds, made war on heaven. 
Antzus, at Virgil’s request, took up Virgil, and he clasping 
Dante, the Poets were by the giant placed in the ninth 
Circle. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Nimrod. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Ephialtes, Antzus, Briarais, and 
other giants. 


THE self-same tongue that had me wounded sore 
So that my cheeks with deep confusion blushed, 
Now medicine brought which all my trembling 

hushed. 

Thus have I heard the lance Achilles bore, 

And that his father wielded, would annoy, 
And then its healing power turn grief to joy. 

Upon the wretched Pit our backs we turned, 

Up by the bank which round its confines reach, 
And made our way without exchanging speech. 
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Orlando’s Horn. 


Here less than night it was, yet daylight spurned, 10 
So that my sight before me went small way, 
When I a lofty horn heard harshly play, 

So harshly that ’t would thunder make seem weak ; 
And, the direction following of the sound, 

The place wherefrom its music came I found. 

After the direful rout when Charlemagne meek 
Had lost his holy enterprise, not the horn 
Orlando blew by such a storm was torn. 


Short while had I raised thitherward my dazed 
head, 19 

When many a lofty tower I seemed to see, 
Whereat I: “ Master, here what town have we?” 

And he to me: “ Because thine eye is sped 
So far across the gloom, it thence proceeds 
That thine imagination thee misleads. 

‘Thou shalt see well, when at a nearer stand, 
How much the sense at distance is deceived ; 
Therefore of sloth let thy feet be relieved.” 


Thus lovingly he took me by the hand, 28 
And said: “ Ere further we proceed, that less 
Upon thee the reality’s weight may press, 

That these things towers are not, but giants know, 
Who, in that central well, within its wall, 

Stand hidden from the navel downwards all.” 

As when a mist from Nature’s face doth go, 
Forms by degrees again the eye those shapes 
The air, with vapor crowded, hiding, drapes ; 
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Saint Peter’s Pine-Cone. 


So, piercing through that murky air and brown, 37 
And nearing more and more the central well, 
Weak error flies, strong fear asserts her spell. 

For, as Montreggione’s towers a crown 
Above its rounding ramparts form, so here 
With half their bodies o’er the margin drear, 

The giants horrible, whom Jove’s bolts yet, 
Whene'er he thunders, threaten, that dark rim 
With turrets furnished high and broad and grim. 


The face of one mine eyes already met, 46 
And of his trunk all that the rocks allowed, 
And saw his arms and brawny shoulders proud. 

When Nature, in her plans, the art resigned 
Of making animals gross like these, ’t was meant 
Such aids of Mars to render obsolete ; 

And, if to elephants huge she’s still inclined, 

And whales, who subtly looks, will her discreet 
And just discrimination gladly greet, 


For where ill-will and muscular force more 
strong 55 

By intellectual power are made, in vain 
Against them will the helpless people strain. 

To me his face appeared as large and long 
As is at Rome Saint Peter’s pine-cone high ; 
*T will serve to judge the other members by ; 

So that the rocky rim which him concealed 
Down from the middle, so much of him showed, 
That, to reach up to where his coarse locks 


flowed, 
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Nimrod. 


Three Frieslanders their idle boasts would yield ; 64 
For of him thirty great palms met my face, 
Down from where ’s found one’s mantle-buckle’s 

place. 

 Riaphel mat amech zabi almi !” 

Its clamorings sent the mouth ferocious forth, 
Which suited not with psalms of greater worth. 

And unto him my Guide: “ Soul senseless, thee 
Thy horn suits best, with that be thou content 
When wrath or other passion needs a vent ! 


At thy neck seck, and there the belt thou ‘It find 73 
Which keeps it fastened, O bewildered soul, 
And see it on thy breast its volume roll!” 

“ Himself he doth accuse,” my Master kind 
Me spoke: “ Nimrod is he, through whose il 

thought 
So many tongues into the world were brought. 

Here let us leave him, and not hold vain speech ; 
For knows he not one single language lone, 
And what he says to others is unknown.” 


Now, journeying further to the left, a reach 8a 
We made, and far-off as a cross-bow shot, 
A larger one we found of temper hot. 
Who might the master be that could restrain 
Or what power hold this monster, know I not. 
Pinioned behind his right arm was, and caught 
His other arm before was with a chain, 
Which from his chin down, clasped him round 
and round 
Five times before the rocky rim was found. 
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Ephialtes. 


“This giant once gave vent to high contempts | 9 
Of mightiest Jove,” my well-taught Guide ex- 
plained, 
“Thence hath he this deserved reward attained. 
Ephialtes he: he made the great attempts 
What time of giants were the Gods afraid : 
His arms moved then, but thenceforth have been 
stayed.” 
And I to him: “ If possible ’t is, I here 
Should wish that might experience have mine eyes 
Of Briaras’ hundred hands and wondrous size.”’ 


Whereat he answered: “Thou shalt see quite 
near e 100 
Antzxus, who’s unchained, and speaks, and who 
Will place us where ’s seen guilt of deepest hue. 
He upon whom thou dost desire to look 
Is far beyond; like this, a prisoner tied 
Save that a flercer aspect crowns his pride.” 
No mighty earthquake e’er a town so shook 
As forthwith Ephialtes himself stirred 
When from the Poet's lips had fallen this word. 


Then more than ever had I death in dread, 109 
And nothing but the fear would have it brought, 
E’en had not me his huge chains caution taught. 

Then further on our journey forth we sped, 

And reached Antzus, who was seen to stand 
Five ells, besides the head, upon the strand. 

‘“‘O thou, who in the fateful valley fared 
That Scipio heir of endless glory made 
When Hannibal with his hosts withdrew dismayed, 
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Anteus. 
“Of old for prey a thousand lions snared, 118 


And through whom hadst thou in the lofty war 
Thy brethren aided, there would chances more 
For their success have been ’gainst heaven’s high 

powers : 
Let thou us down (no prompt, kind aid withhold) 
There where locks up Cocytus deep the cold. 
To Tityos hence, or where huge Typhon towers, 
Bid us not go; this man what here is sought 
Can give; therefore bend thee, be proud in 
nought ; 


‘He can restore thy fame in living lands, 127 
For lives he, and awaits for further years, 

So Grace with his desires not interferes.”’ 

Thus spake the Master. And forth then his hands 
The giant held, wherefrom felt Hercules stress, 
And took my Guide within his huge caress. 

Virgil, when he their grasp felt, said to me: 

“That I may thee embrace, now come thou here.” 
Then he and I became one bundle mere. 


Such as the Carisenda seems to be 136 
Beneath the leaning side, when o’er it sails 
A cloud which ’gainst the tower’s huge outline 
trails; 
Such seemed to me Antzus, as aghast 
Almost, I watched to see him bend, when joy 
I should have found some other road to employ. 
But on the deep he placed us kindly fast, 
The deep which Lucifer proud with Judas base 
Doth swallow; there he bent not long his face, 
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Like Masts of Ships. 





But raised himself as in a ship the mast. 145 


NOTES TO THE THIRTY-FIRST CANTO. 


3. “ Now medicine brought... the lance Achilles bore.” 


“* Vulnus in Herculeo que quondam fecerat hoste 
Vulneris auxilium Pelias hasta fuit.”’ 
Ovip, Rem. Amor. 47. 


Chaucer, in his Sguser’s Tale, introduces a sword having 
this quality. 
So Shakespeare, Henry the Sixth, Part IT. 5, 1: 


‘* Whose smile and frown, like to Achilles’ spear, 
Is able with the change to kill and cure.” 


Homer, in the Sixteenth Book of the Iliad, gives its origin: 


*© Tt was that Pelian ash which from the top 
Of Pelion hewn, that it might prove the death 
Of heroes, Chiron had to Pelais given.” 
Cowper. 


Hippocrates, “the Father of Medicine ” (about 460 years 
B. C.), maintained that some medicines acted according to 
the rule of semsdiz, and others according to that of contraria. 
This opinion, in connection with the suggestive saying as 
to the spear, indicates an early common origin of the respec- 
tive schools of medicine, the allopathic and the homeopathic. 

40. “ Monteregetone.” A castle on an eminence near 
Sienna. Its crown of towers lent, and lend, to it, as we learn 
from Ampere, a peculiarly picturesque effect. 

59. “ Sarnt Peter's pine-cone.” “Here,” savs Ampere, 
“ Dante takes, as a mode of comparison, an object of definite 
size; the cone is eleven feet high; the giant, then, must be 
seventy. It performs, in the description, the ofhce of those 
figures which are placed near monuments to render the 
measurement of their height easier to the eye.” This mas- 
sive bronze-casting is now in one of the gardens of the Vati- 
can palace, “underneath,” says Hare, Walks in Rome, p. 576, 
“the great semicircular niche of Bramante.” 
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Notes. 


67. “ Raphel mai amech sabi almi.” Dante, line 79, says 
these words are unintelligible, mere worthless jargon, the 
clamorings of a senseless soul whose high intellectuality on 
earth is rebuked by being thrown into helpless idiocy in Hell. 
Accordingly, and characteristically, the commentators have 
expended a considerable amount of perverse industry and 
ingenuity in the attempt to make them intelligible. Lombardi 
gives the conjecture of one, to the effect that they area 
conglofnerate of Arabic, Chaldean, and other words, and that 
their sense is such as this line in five languages (the Spanish, 
Latin, German, French, and Italian) would give: 


“ Pardiez! cur ego hier? va-t’-en, t’ascondi.” 
** By God! why am I here? begone thou, clear thyself!” 


94. “ Ephialtes." Ephialtes and Otus were suns of Aloius. 


* Then the earth 
In birth nefandous Coeus life produced 
And Iapetus and Typhoais dire, 
And that bad brotherhood which joined in league 
To abolish heaven. Thrice did they strive to place, 
Thou knowest, on Pelion Ossa, and on those, 
On top of both their heights, Olympus’ crown 
Of foliage fair to hurl.’’ 

First Georgic, 278. 


** Here, too, 
The bodies vast that to Aloius’ sons, 
The giant twins, belonged, I saw, who heaven 
Attacked, and thought of Jove the rulership 
To nought to bring, and him from out his realms 
To banish forth." 
Sicth Aineid, 582. 


99. “Briarats.” The name which the Gods gave to 
fEgeon. 
‘There the Centaurs were. And there 


Scyllas bi-formed were seen, and Briarws, 
He of the hundred arms.” 


Sirth Aeneid, 287. 


** Like to A.zeon was he, who, they say, 
Possessed a hundred arms, a hundred hands, 
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Notes. 








And from whose fifty mouths and fifty throats 
Poured fire, and when war waged he Jove against 
And ‘gainst his thunderbolts, on fifty shields 
He clashed, and forth drew fifty swords. Thus flamed 
fEneas over all the field.” 
Tenth /Eneid, 56s. 


tor. “Antaeus, who’s unchained.” Free from chains be- 
cause he did not aid his brethren “in the lofty war.” Sce 
line 119. 

115. “ Fateful valley.” An African valley, that of the 
Bagrada River, a branch of which stream flows by Zama, the 
scene of the victory gained by Scipio Africanus the elder 
over Hannibal: a victory which closed the war and crushed 
Carthage. The Scipios, each honored with the title of Afri- 
canus, are mentioned by Virgil in the Vision of Anchises: 


‘‘The Scipios grim, twin thunderbolts of war, 
And Libya’s scourge.” 
The giant Antxus had in the valley of the Bagrada his 
cave, where he “for prey a thousand lions snared.” 
123. “ Zhe cold.’ To Dante, the native and inhabitant of 
a southern clime, ice readily conveyed an idea of horror. 
Virgil makes Gallus lament the departure of Lycoris in 
winter for the Rhine : 
** Ah, may the keen ice-blocks, in gorges packed, 


Ne’er cut thy feet, thy tender feet divine 
Tenth Pastoral, 48. 


“Where Scythian nations dwell 
On either side of chill Mcrotia’s waves, 
And where its yellowing sands the Danube rough, 
Rome's stream, but not Rome's boundary, rolls along.” 
Third Georgic, 348. 


To the people of colder regions ice signifies use, beauty. 
It forms the solid bridge over river and marsh, and @lls the 
eye with infinite delight. 

124. “ Zityos ... and Typhon.” Tityos damned for his 
attempt on Latona. 


*“ Then Tityos, too, was seen, the foster-child 
Of Earth, our common parent. Stretched he lay 
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O’er all of acres nine, and with hooked beak 
A vulture huge his deathless liver clips.” 
Sixth Aineid, 595- 


Typhon, otherwise called Typhoas, upon whom Jove 
hurled the island AEnaria or Pithecusa, on the coast of Cam- 
pania. The island, by Virgil, in the Ninth Acneid, is called 
“TInarime.” 

131. “ Wherefrom felt Hercules stress.’ In his battle with 
Antzeus, described by Lucan, Pharsaltia, iv.:— 

* Bright in Olympic otf Alcides shone, 
Antius with his mother’s dust is strown, 


And seeks her friendly force to aid his own.”’ 
Rowr’s 7yrans. 


136. “Carisenda.” One of the two leaning towers in 
Bologna, and named after the family of the Garisendi. 


CANTO THIRTY-SECOND. 


ARGUMENT: 


Immersed to their necks in the frozen lake of Cocytus were 
the inhabitants of this lowest circle of perdition, the ninth, 
the Judas circle, the abode of the treacherous, of traitors 
to kindred, or country, or friends, or benefactors. Here 
Dante converses with Camiccion, traitor to his kinsman, 
and Bocca, traitor to his party, and is shown Buoso da 
Duera, traitor to his country, and Alessandro and Napo- 
leone, mutual fratricides. Bocca and Buoso are Floren- 
tines. And Dante beholds, among the others, Count 
Ugolino and the Archbishop Ruggieri, both condemned 
here as traitors to their country, the Count a Guelph, the 
Archbishop a Ghibelline. The Poets are, first, in Caina 
where betrayers of kindred are placed; then in Antenora, 
the place of traitors to their country. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Camic- 
cion. Bocca. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Buoso of Duera, Alessandro, Napo- 
leone, Soldanieri, Ganelon, Ugolino, Ruggieri, and other 
traitors. 


RuyMEs rough and hoarse did I possess, 

Such as the dismal hole would aptly fit 

On which converge and weigh ring, circle, pit, 
I should the juice of my conception press 

More fully out, but since these are not mine, 

Not without fear to come my words incline ; 
For the deep base of all the Universe 

To color forth is not a thing of play, 

Nor for a tongue that ma and pa doth say. 
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Invocation. 


But may those Ladies help my halting verse 10 
Who helped Amphion walls round ‘Thebes to 
build, 
So only that with truth my words be filled ! 
O tribe, beyond all others miscreate, 
Who there abide where fail my feeble notes, 
Better had ye on earth been sheep or goats ! 
When in the dark pit down we stood sedate, 
Under the giants’ feet, but lower yet, 
And [ still gazed at that high parapet, 


“Look how thou passest,”’ words mine ears did 
greet, 19 
“Take care that with thy soles the heads forlorn 
Thou strike not of the wretched brothers worn.” 
Whereat I turned me, and beneath my feet 
A lake I saw which seemed a solid mass, 
Not water, but, through frost, resembling glass. 
Never did Austria’s Danube veil so thick 
His winter course, ne’er did the Don afar, 
Beneath the chilling skies which Nature mar, 


As veil lay here; for if high Tambernicch 28 
Or Pietrapana were on it to fall, 
Its edge would not have given a crick, e’en small ; 
And as when frogs to croak, their muzzles show 
Above the water, when the village-maid 
Dreams that in harvest-fields she ’s rendering aid, 
So, livid, up to where shame’s blush doth glow, 
The doleful shades were in the ice, with sounds 
Of chattering teeth as of storks on their rounds. 


ra 
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The Frozen Realm. 


Each downward held his face; and evidence meet 37 
Their mouths of cold gave forth, and gave their 
eyes 
Proof ample of the grief their doom supplies. 
When I the scene had viewed awhile, my feet — 
Towards I looked; there saw I two so fixed 
That of their heads the hair was intermixed. 
“Tcll me, ye who together breast to breast 
Thus madly dash,” I said, “who, pray, are ye?” 
Their heads they turned, and when their sight 
caught me, 


Their eyes, which inward moisture first confessed 46 
Gushed at the lids, but thence no tears came then ; 
Frost-bound they closed those sad eyes up again ; 

Wood cramped with wood not half so close adheres. 
Wherefore, like two he-goats, they butts ex- 

changed, 
Such dire contention in their bosoms ranged. 

And one, who by the cold had lost both ears, 
Holding his suffering face still downward, said : 
‘‘Why us to scan so closely art thou led ? 


“If thou, who are these two, hast wish to know, 55 
The valley the Bisenzio’s waters claim 
Theirs and their father Albert's was; they came 

From the same mother both; and one may go 
Caina through, and there shall not be seen 
A shade more fit for shroud of gelatine: 

Not him whom, breast and shadow, Arthur’s lance 
At one blow pierced; Focaccia not; nor he 
Whose head obstructs me that [ see not free, 
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Faces like Dogs’. 


“And who Sassol Mascheroni’s named: good 
chance 64 
Thou hast, if thou a Tuscan art, the crime 
To know that sends him to his chosen clime. 
And that thou may’st not me with questions ply, 
Camiccion de’ Pazzi was my name, 
And I Carlino wait to gild my fame.” 
A thousand faces afterwards met mine eye, 
Faces like dogs’ through cold ; whence shudder- 
ings come, 
And will, while memory holds their miseries dumb. 


And as we still continued to advance 73 
‘Towards the centre where all weights converge, 
And seemed my senses in the cold to merge, 

Or will it was, or destiny’s freak, or chance, 

I, walking midst the heads, a violent blow 
Gave ’gainst the face of one of those below. 

Weeping, to me it cried: “Why tramplest me ? 
Unless thou Montaperti’s vengeance more 
Wouldst make, why smitest thou me sore ?”’ 


And I: “ My Master, clear that I may be 82 
As to a doubt I have of him, here wait; 

Then hasten thou me, if I tarry late.” 

The Master stood. And to that shade who woe 
Around with bitterness dire denounced, I said: 
“Who art thou who dost use such tauntings 

dread?” 

“Nay, who art thou,” he answered, “that dost go 
Through Antenora, giving smitines such 
That e’en in one alive would be too much?” 
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Bocca. 
“‘T am alive,” was my reply, “and fame 9r 
If thou dost seek, ’t may give thee longed-for 


votes 

If I thy name place ’mongst mine other notes.” 
And he to me: “I would avoid the same. 

Begone, and me no more annoy, for hope 

Of flattery ’s none upon this icy slope.” 
Him took I by the hinder scalp. “‘ Declare,” 

I said, “thy name; this do thou, or not here 

Will on thee one sole hair stand free and clear.” 


Whence he to me: “ E’en if thou me unhair, 100 

I will not tell thee who I am, nor show, 

Though thou fall on me like a torrent’s flow.” 
His hair my hand, already coiled, held still, 

And of it more than one tuft out I tore, 

He barking, and his eyes held down the more. 
When cried another: “ Bocca, art thou ill ? 

Is ’t not enough thy jaws should chatter? Bark 

Must thou, torn cruelly by some Demon dark ?” 


And “ Now,” I said, “ accursed traitor fell! 109 
To speak I ask thee not; for to thy shame 
I will true tidings bear of thy foul fame!” 

‘‘ Begone,” he answered, “‘ and what suits thee tell; 
But be not silent, if thou dost go hence, 
Respecting this one; his tongue ne’er relents. 

Here he the Frenchmen’s silver ta’en repents. 
‘Him of Duera’ thou canst say, ‘ was there ; 
Him saw I where in ice groan sinners bare.’ 
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Tydais and Menalippus. 


‘¢ Shouldst thou be asked for other souls’ laments, 118 
Thou seest beside thee the Beccaria’s bed, 
He whose vile blood was by wronged Florence 
shed. 
Gianni del Soldanier ’s soon in view, 
With Ganelon and Tribaldello kept; 
This last unbarred Faenza while it slept.” 
And now we had him left, when I saw two 
In one hole frozen closely, so that lapped 
One head above the other which it capped. 


And, as for hunger bread is chewed, so drove _ 127 
The uppermost fiend his teeth into the lower, 
There where the brain the neck’s domain hangs 

o'er. 

Not otherwise ’t was when Tydas keenly strove 
The brow of Menalippus to devour, 

Than he that skull attacked with anger sour. 

“OQ thou by whom such brutal sign thy hate 
T’wards him whom thou attackest thus is shown 
On this condition make it to me known, 


“That if do not against fair reason grate 136 
The things thou sayest of him and his offence, 
I recompense may thee when I go hence, 

If ere that time my voice do not abate.” 


NOTES TO THE THIRTY-SECOND CANTO. 


10, 11. “ Ladies... whohelped Amphion.” The “ Ladies ” 
are the Muses. Amphion was a son of Zas. Apollo pre- 
sented him a lyre. With it, Amphion, after he and his army 
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Notes. 


had taken Thebes, fortified the city, the stones moving into 
the positions which his persuasive music assigned them. 

21, §6, 57. “ Wretched brothers... Bisensio .. . Albert.” 
Alessandro and Napoleone, sons of Alberto degli Alberti, 
lord of Falterona in the valley of the Bisenzio, a river which 
falls into the Arno about six miles below Florence. Their 
father’s death was followed by quarrels, and they became 
guilty each of the other’s murder. 

26. “ The Don.” The Tanais of Virgil, whereon Orphas 
roamed in search of Eurydice: 


* Alone the Hyperborean ice, alone 
The snowy banks of Tanais, forth he roamed.” 
Fourth Georgic, 518. 


25, 28, 30. “ Zhick ... Tambernicch ... crick.’? Tam- 
bernicch is a mountain in Sclavonia. Dante rhymes “ Tam- 
bernicci”’ with “ Cricchi.” 

29. “ Pietrapana.”” A mountain in the district called the 
Garfagnana not far from Lucca. 

52, 68. “ And one... Camiccion.” The speaker is Ca- 
miccion dei Pazzi, who treacherously murdered his kinsman 
Ubertino. He, in 1300, was awaiting a kinsman of guilt 
deeper than his own, Carlino dei Pazzi, who in 1302, betrayed 
the castle of Piantrevigne in Valdarno to the Blacks after 
the exiled Whites had defended it for twenty-nine days. By 
this surrender many of the best citizens of Florence were 
delivered to death. 

59. “ Catna.”’ The first of the four divisions, or belts, of 
this final circle, and so named from the first fratricide. The 
other divisions, or belts, will be called, respectively, Antenora, 
Ptolowma, and Judecca, from the Trojan traitor Antenor, 
and the traitor Ptolomxus mentioned in the Second Book of 
Maccabees, or Ptolemy murderer of Pompey, and the arch- 
traitor Judas. 

61. “ Whom Arthur's lance.’ Sir Mordred, son of King 
Arthur. See La Alort dArthure, iii. 167. 

63. “ Focaccia.” A murderous Pistoian of the Cancellieri 
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Notes. 


family, whose acts of atrocity set on foot the Guelphic fac- 
tions of the Neri and Bianchi, the Blacks and Whites, already 
often named. 

65. “ Mascheront.” A murderer, one of the Toschi family 
in Florence. He murdered his nephew in order to obtain 
possession of his property, and Benvenuto says was carried 
through the streets of Florence, nailed up in a cask, and then 
beheaded. 

81, 106, 107. “ Why tramplest me?... Montaperti ... 
Bocca.” Bocca degli Abbati was the occasion of the defeat 
of the Guelphs in the battle of Montaperti, through his 
traitorous act in cutting off the hand of the bearer of the 
standard of the Florentine cavalry, Giacopo del Vacca dei 
Pazzi. The dastardly act contributed to make more effective 
the gallant charges of Farinata, commander of the Ghibellines. 

89. “ Antenora.”’ Virgil makes Antenor, from whom this 
belt is named, the founder of Padua. First AEneid, 248. He 
is said to have held a secret traitorous correspondence with 
the Greeks. 

117. “ /fim of Duera.” Buosoda Duera of Cremona, who, 
for money, permitted the French cavalry under Guy de Mont- 
fort, in 1265 (Dante’s birth-date) to pass the Oglio, on their 
way through Lombardy to Apulia; an act of treason which 
so enraged the people of Cremona that they exterminated 
his race. He escaped, and with much money, but died at 
last in miserable poverty in a distant land. 

119. “ Zhe Beccaria.” Beecaria of Pavia, Abbot of Val- 
lombrosa, beheaded, in 1258, for treason to the cause of the 
Guelphs. 

t2t. “ Gian del Soldanier.” Arvambitious popular leader 
of the Ghibellines of Florence, who betrayed his party. 

t22, “ Gumelon oo. Tribaldedlo.” Ganelon betrayed the 
Christian cause at Roncesvalles, persuading Charlemagne to 
disrevard the alarm of Orlando. Tribaldello, in t2S2, treach- 
erously opened the gates of his native city of Facnza, at dead 
of night, to the French. 
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Notes. 
125. “ Zwo frozen in one hole.” Ugolino and Ruggieri, 
whose terrible story will be found in the next canto. 
130, 131. “ Zydus... Menalippus.’ The scene is de- 
scribed by Statius, in the Eighth Thebaid. 


CANTO THIRTY-THIRD. 
ARGUMENT: 


Ugolino relates to the Poets his dreadful story. They here 
find Alberigo and Branca d’Oria, traitors to friends. These 
treacherous spirits weep, but their tears are frozen to 
their cheeks, and their souls only are in hell, their bodies 
remaining upon the earth. With each such soul an evil 
demon had exchanged places. This part of Cocytus is 
called Ptolomza, the place of the betrayers of guests and 
friends. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Ugolino. 
Alberigo. 


PERSONS APPEARING: The spirits of traitors steeped to their 
necks in the frozen lake. 


AND now from that fell feast his mouth withdrew 
That sinner, wiping it upon the hair 
Of him whom he could hardly cease to tear. 
Then he began: “ Thy will ’tis I renew 
A desperate sorrow that doth crush my heart 
Even before my lips its tale impart. 
But if my words may be a seed that, sowed, 
Shall fruit of infamy to this traitor bear, 
Then, though I weep, speech too shall be my care. 
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Ugolino and the Archbishop. 


“Who thou may’st be I know not, nor what mode 10 
Hath brought thee here below, but then I glean, 
From words of thine, thou art a Florentine. 

That I Count Ugolino was, know thou, 

And this the Archbishop Ruggieri. Why 
I will thee tell we are such neighbors nigh. 

Needs not to say that him I did allow 

A friend’s own trusts, but so his treachery 
wrought 
That first my liberty, then my life, it sought. 


“But that which thou canst not have hitherto 
learned, 19 
That is, how cruel was my death, I thee 
Will tell; judge thou if he offended me. 

Within the Mew, a tower which well hath earned 
From me its name of Famine, and where wrath 
Yet others waits, a narrow opening hath, 

Through which of several moons the broken light 
Had strayed, when unto me in sleep was sent 
A dream whereby the future’s veil was rent. 


“This ill dream me this man set forth in might: 28 
He wolf and whelps upon those mounts pursued 
Which Pisa ’twixt and Lucca’s domes obtrude. 

Hounds had he with him, lank and shrewd and keen, 
And in their front Gualandi’s sword had place, 
Sismondi’s lash and sour Lanfranchi’s mace. 

Father and sons’ undoing soon was seen ; 
Methought the sharp fangs on them closed, and 

tore 
Their flanks which now the hue of crimson wore. 
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The Tower of Famine. 


“ Before the dawn I woke, and heard my sons, © 37 
The helpless children with me, in their sleep, 
Cry out for bread, cries pushed from sobbings 

deep. 

Right cruel art thou, if not e’en now runs 
To tears thy grief at what my heart forbode, 

If tears of thine at misery’s tale e’er flowed. 

And then they woke, and came the hour around 
Which had been wont our scanty meal to bring ; 
But from our dreams dumb terrors seemed to 


spring ; 


“When from below we heard the dreadful sound 4 
Of nails; the horrible tower was closed ; all dumb 
I let my gaze into my sons’ eyes come. 
Weep I did not, like stone my feelings lay. 
They wept, and spoke my little Anselm: ‘ Pray 
Why lookest so? Father, what ails thee, say?’ 
Shed I no tear, nor answered all that day 
Nor the next night, until another sun 
His journey through the wide world had begun. 


‘Then came a small ray into our sad, sad den, 55 
And when in their four faces I beheld 
That carking grief which mine own visage held, 
Mine hands for grief I bit, and they, who then 
Deemed that I did it from desire to eat, 
Stood up each one at once upon his feet, 
And said: ‘ Father, ’t will give us much less pain 
If thou wilt eat of us: of thee was born 
This hapless flesh, and be it by thee torn.’ 
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The Dream, the Realization. 


“ Myself I calmed that they might not so grieve ; 64 
Mute that day and the next we were; O thou 
Most cruel earth, that didst not open now! 

When we the fourth day’s agony did receive 
Stretched at my feet himself my Gaddo threw, 
And said: ‘ My father, canst thou nothing do?’ 

There died he, and, as now sees me thy sight, 

The three I saw fall one by one; first died 
One on the fifth; deaths two the sixth me tried. 


“Then, blind, I groped o’er them to left and right, 73 
And for three days called on their spirits dead ; 
Then grief before the power of fasting fled.” 

When there his words had ceased, with rolling eye 
Seized he again upon the other one, 

As drives a dog his teeth against a bone. 

Ah, Pisa! scandal to the people high 

Of that fair land where’s heard the sound of 
66 Si” 
Since slow thy neighbors are to punish thee, 


Let take Capraia and Gorgona shame, 82 
And, at its mouth, rise ’gainst the Arno’s wave, 
For every soul of thine, a fitting grave! 

For, grant Count Ugolino had the fame 
Of having played the traitor in thy forts, 

Thou shouldst not murder children at their 
sports. 

Their tender years, thou modern Thebes, exempt 
From blame Uguccione held and Brigata, 

And two besides my song sends sailing far. 
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The Wings of Satan. 


Then went we further on the frost to tempt, gt 
Which ruggedly inwraps those traitors black 
Not forward bent, but all throughout thrown 

back. 

Their very weeping there forbids to weep ; 

Their woes, which in their eyes impediment find, 
Turn inward to increase their agony blind. 

For their first tears into a knot do creep, 

And, crystal visors like, the cavity fill 
Whereinto ’neath their brows they do distill. 


And, though, as from a callus, had the cold 100 
From out my face all feeling driven away, 

So that no sensibility now it would betray ; 

Yet seemed it some sure trace of wind to mould; 
Whereat I said: ‘* Whence, Master, tell me, flow 
These draughts? Fails not heat here below?” 

And he to me: “Soon shalt thou be where sight 
Of thine own eye, seeing the source whence rain 
‘These coursing blasts, shall this to thee explain.” 


And from the ice cried out a wretched wight 109 
“O souls so cruel that to you is given 
The last, worst, post to which the damned are 

driven, 

Take from mine eyes the veils upon them laid, 
That I the grief that crowds my heart may vent 
A little, while the freezing may relent!” 

Wherefore I answered: “If thou seek’st mine aid, 
To me thy name declare; if thee I fail 
May I the flint of lowest freezings hail!” 
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The Body on Earth, the Soul in Hell. 


“Then I Friar Alberigo am,” he said ; 118 
Here that ill garden’s fruits my memory hates; 
The figs I gave here yield me plenteous dates.” 

““Hah!” said I to him, “then thou, too, art dead!” 
And he: “To know how in that world doth fare 
My fame, hath not me followed to this lair. 

For privilege such this Ptolomza hath, 

That oft times hither doth fall down the soul 
While Atropos’ shears yet leave the life-thread 
whole. 


“ And that more willingly my hard badge of wrath, 127 
These frozen tears, thou mayest from me remove, 
Know that when treason foul as ¢/:s doth prove, 

Takes from the soul a fiend her body straight, 
And by him ’tis thereafter ruled and led 
Till its full term of time hath duly fled. 

The soul falls rushing to this cistern's fate. 

It may be that the body of this soul 
That winters here behind me yet is whole. 


“This thou must know, if but just now come 
down, 136 
Ser Branca d’ Oria's "tis, and year on year 
Hath passed since it hath been imprisoned here.” 
“ Deceivest not me?” my voice said and my frown, 
‘For ne’er hath Branca d’ Oria died; the elf 
Eats, drinks and sleeps, and puts clothes on him- 
self.” 
“Above, where Evil-Claws are grimly cleft, 
There where is boiling the tenacious pitch, 
Not yet had Michel Zanche reached the ditch, 
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Ah Genoese! 


‘‘ When, in his stead, this man a Demon left, — 4s 
In his own body, and in one his kin, 
Who with him did the treason’s deadly sin. 
But hither reach; open mine eyes.” But reft 
I not his bonds. He who’s to bad men rude 
A courtesy does to men whose lives are good. 
Ah Genoese, men estranged from all good ways, 
Who show of all good impulses a dearth, 
Why scattered are ye not from off the earth? 


For with the worst soul of Romagna’s days ~ 154 
I one of ye discovered who in soul 
Pays mid Cocytus’ frosts eternal dole, 

And yet above alive in body stays. 


NOTES TO THE THIRTY-THIRD CANTO. 


13, 14. “ Ugolino ... Ruggieri.” As to the events with 
which these names are connected, Villani gives, in the 
Seventh Book of his Chronica, the following data: 

In the year 1288, Pisa was agitated by the rivalry of the 
candidates competing for the office of chief magistrate, or 
podesta, of the republic, the term of whose tenure of office 
was a liberal one, ten years. One party, composed of a por- 
tion of the Guelphs, was led by Judge Nino of Gallura, 
nephew of Count Ugolino della Gherardesca; another, also 
composed of Guelphs, was Iced by the count himself; anda 
third, composed of Ghibellines, including the great houses 
of the Lanfranci, Sismondi, Gualandi, rallied under the Arch- 
bishop Ruggieri degli Ubaldini. The count had murdered 
the archbishop’s nephew; and now, Ugolino, betraying Nino, 
his own sister’s son, made common cause with the arch. 
bishop, or pretended so to do. Nino fled to his castle of 
Calci. Ugolino was invested with the supreme power. But 
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Notes. 


the archbishop exasperated the people against the count by 
a revelation of his crimes, his treachery, his tvranny; that he 
had surrendered the forts Santa Maria a Monte, Fuccechio, 
Santa Croce, and Monte Calvole to Florence, and others 
to Lucca, and that he had driven into banishment the 
most zealous Ghibellines of the city, and poisoned his own 
nephew, Count Anselmo da Capraia, because of his high 
popularity. The people, in sudden fury, attacked Ugolino in 
his palace. They killed, in the affray, his illegitimate son and 
a grandson, and took prisoners the count and his two sons 
Uguccione and Gaddo and his grandsons Anselmuccio and 
Brigata. Their prison was in a tower on the Piazza Anziana, 
The Pisans caused the tower to be locked, the key thrown 
into the Arno, and all food to be withheld, and the attend- 
ance of ministers of religion to be denied them. In a few 
days they died of hunger; and the five were brutally dragged 
forth, and meanly buried. The tower is to this day called 
the Tower of Famine; and to this day the voice.of humanity 
exclaims against the abominable deed; not so much for the 
count’s sake, stained as he was with manifold crimes, but for 
the sake of his children and grandchildren, who were young 
and innocent boys. The Pisans, shortly thereafter, lost their 
principalities of Sardinia and Corsica, and became rapidly 
insignificant in the atfairs of Italy. 

The archbishop was summoned to Rome to answer for 
these murders, before Pope Nicholas the Fourth. 

Dante, at the date of these events, was in his twenty-fourth 
year. 

22. “ The Mew.” “Muda.” So called because the eagles 
of the republic were placed there to moult. 

29. “ Wolf and whelps.’ The archbishop and his follow- 
ers, the Ghibellines. 

So. “Si.” Italy, the land where si is said, as elsewhere 
oui, and ja, and yes are said: in other words, a nation, one 
of the principal divisions of the globe. 

82. “ Cupraiza and Gorgona.” Islands near the mouth of 
the Aro. 
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Notes. 


87. “ Thebes.” To justify this comparison it is sufficient 
to recall the woes suggested by the names of Penthas and 
Laius. 

92. “ Those traitors." The Poets have now arrived at the 
belt called Ptolomza, reserved for the betrayers of guests 
and friends. These, having no feeling of shame, have their 
heads turned backwards, and not downwards. 

105. “ Zhese draughts.’ Wind from the flapping of the 
wings of Satan, whom the Poets are approaching. 

118. “ Friar Alberigo.” According to Benvenuto da Imola 
and Pietro di Dante, this seems to be the story: 

Old Alberigo dei Manfredi was one of the Jovial Friars, 
lords of Florence, described in the Twenty-third Canto. His 
kindred were Guelphs, and lords of Fanenza, and one of 
them, a young and fiery prince, Manfredo dei Manfredi, had 
offended his ghostly and jovial relative, co-president of the 
republic of Florence, by slapping him in the face. The 
ancient clergyman and magistrate harbored a concealed 
grudge; Manfredo apologized, and accepted a fatal invita- 
tion to dinner, he and his son “little Alberic.” At the signal 
“now bring the fruit!” concealed assassins entered the room 
and dispatched Manfredo and the boy. Only the year be- 
fore, this noble, pious, and jovial murderer had done the 
same thing at Pistoia, at the close of an entertainment to 
invited guests at the Castello delle Mura. 

“O tempora! O mores!” and with no Cicero, save Dante, 
to rebuke them! 

At the date of the Poem Alberigo was still living, but his 
soul had already been borne by fiends to hell. 

126. “ Atrofos.” That one of the three Fates who cuts the 
thread. Lachesis spins it, while Clotho holds the distaff. 

137, 144. “D’ Oria ... Lanche.” Genoese. D’ Oria is 
said to have murdered Zanche his father-in-law ; Zanche is, as 
a corrupt magistrate, in the boiling pitch of Canto Twenty- 
second. The murder was a treacherous one, it is said, like 
that of Manfredo and his son, and in it were involved Zanche 
and his nephew. 
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Notes. 


150. “ Ah, Genoese.” This exclamation against the Genoese 
reminds Longfellow of the bitter Tuscan proverb against 
them: “Sea without fish; mountains without trees; men 
without faith; and women without shame!” 

150. “ Zo bad men rude.” Wante apologizes for his ex- 
ceptional rudeness to the wretched soul of D’ Oria by an allu- 
sion to the legal maxim that mercy to the individual is cruelty 
to the public. 

154. “ Worst soul.” Alberigo. 

157. “And yet above.’ Dante, I conceive, may have had 
this idea from Homer. Ulysses, in the Lower World, dis- 
courses with the semdblance of Hercules, while Hercules him- 
self is exalted to the heights of Olympus, and is received as a 
favorite at the feasts of Jove: 


** The might of Hercules I next surveyed, 
His semblance; for Asmse// their banquet shares 
With the immortal Gods, and in his arms 
Enfolds neat-footed Hebe, daughter fair 
Of Jove and of his golden-sandaled spouse.” 
Litad, xi. 734, COWPRR. 


CANTO THIRTY-FOURTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


The last division of the last circle is reached, the abode of 
those who have proven traitors to their benefactors. 
Chilled by the wind of Satan’s wings, here Cocytus is one 
solid mass of ice, and this class of traitors is submerged 
within it and beneath it, all except Satan who soars from 
the body of the lake, in which he is submerged only to his 
middle breast. He has three faces. In one mouth is 
Judas head foremost, and in the other two Brutus and Cas- 
sius feet foremost. Virgil, using one of Satan’s wings as a 
ladder, and bidding Dante clip him round the neck, makes 
his way through Lethe’s vale to the opposite side of the 
world, the base of the Mountain of Purgatory. 

The Poets have reached the evening of Holy Saturday, the 
eve of Easter. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Satan, and Judas, Brutus, and Cassius 
in Satan's three mouths; and other traitors, wholly sub- 
merged beneath the ice, in all attitudes, erect, headlong, 
circular, oblique. 


“Come t’wards us bent the banners of the King 
Infernal; onward, then, thine outlook turn,” 
My Master said, “that him thou mayest discern.” 

As when mists in the air a thickness bring, 

Or when our hemisphere doth night’s darkness 
fill, 
Appears, at distance, wind-revolved, a mill, 

An edifice such I now did seem to see, 

And, for the wind, shrunk back behind my Guide, 
For shed none other did the place provide. 
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The Arch-Fiend. 


At once I saw a ghastly icy lea to 
(My verse it trembling speaks) where lay, alas, 
Souls all in ice immersed, like straws in glass! 

Prostrate were some, some upright stood, and dwelt, 
Some on their heads, and others like a bow 
Bent face to feet, were rigidly held so. 

When come we had to that point in this belt 
That it my Master pleased that I should see 
The Creature once from every defect free, 


Himself he from before me took, and bade 19 
Me stop. ‘‘Lo, Dis!” he said, “and lo the place 
Where arms of steel complete thy soul should 

grace!” 

What icy chill and hoarseness then me clad 
Ask not, O Reader! It I wmite not here; 
Words would not reach to tell the story drear. 

Die did I not, remained alive not I; 

Think for thyself, if ingenuity ’s thine, 
Nor dead nor living, what a state was mine! 


The Emperor of the dolorous realm as high 28 
As midbreast stood from out the ice, and rise 
More like a giant I myself in size 

Than are the giants to his arms compared. 

Mark now how great must be that whole complete 
When, in a part, such grossness thee doth meet! 

If once as beautiful in heaven he fared 
As hideous here, and ’gainst his Maker frowned, 
Well may he be of every woe the ground! 
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When I three faces witnessed on his head! 

One was in front, and as vermillion red ; 
The other rose above each shoulder free, 

Above the very middle parts thereof, 

And they were joined up to his crest above. 
The right in hue seemed white and yellow mixed, 
The left had such a tint as those tribes show 

Which Nile’s remotest valleys’ fountains know. 


Beneath these heads two mighty wings were fixed, 46 
Of size befitting such a bird; ne'er sails 
So widely spread bland zephyrs felt or gales. 

No feathers had they; like a bat’s they seemed ; 
Flapping he kept them, so that from him went 
Three winds whereby as cool their streams were 

blent 

Cocytus all with frozen terrors teemed. 

Wept he with six eyes sad ; and down chins three 
Gushed tears and bloody foam in currents free. 


In every mouth his teeth a sinner churned 35 
As doth an engine, so he kept in moil 
Three sinners, victims of his ceaseless toil. 

To him in front the bites to nothing turned 
Compared with grievous tearing that ensued, 
Wherefrom at times his suffering back was nude. 

“That soul who up there his great punishment 

bears | 
Judas Iscariot 1s,” the Master said, 
“Tis legs ply outward, inside bleeds his head. 
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Brutus, Cassius. 


“Of the other two whose legs the monster tears, 64 
That one who hangs from out the visage black 
Is Brutus. How he writhes, but words keeps back ! 

The other Cassius is, all gaunt with cares. 

But Night is re-ascending ; we must go; 
All have we seen permitted us to know.” 

I clasped, as he desired, his neck ; of time 
And place soon came the opportunity sought, 
And, when the wings spread flapping open, caught 


My Guide the shaggy side of one, and climb 73 
Did we from shag to shag down as we must 
’Twixt tangled clumps of hair and frozen crust. 

When reached had we just where the thigh its seat 
Hath on the rounding of the hip, my Guide 
With labor great which much his patience tried, 

His head turned where before had been his feet, 
And mounted with the crust and tangled fell, 
So that returned I thought us into Hell. 


‘Cling yet to me, for by such stairs depart 82 
Must we from so much ill,” thus, short of breath, 
My Guide said to me in this home of death. 

Thereafter where the rocks stood spaced apart 
He issued forth, and there me sitting placed, 
While he near by some cautious foot-falls paced. 

Mine eyes I raised, and Lucifer thought to see 
As I had seen, but as him now I saw 
His legs were upward turned by some strange 

law. 
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The Centre of Gravity. 


And e’en those people not from dulness free, gt 
Who fail to apprehend the point I’d passed, 
E’en they may judge how worn I was at last. 

‘Rise up!” the Master said, “thy feet resume, 
The way is long, attack the path begun ; 

For now to middle tierce returns the Sun.” 

No palace splendors did that path relume, 

A natural dungeon ’t was with floor whose plight 
Made walking irksome, and which lacked in light. 


“Ere from the abyss I pluck myself,” I said, 100 
When up I stood, “O Master, help I seek 
From error ; somewhat to me speak; 

Where now’s the ice? And this huge shape of dread, 
Why ’s he reversed? And how in time so brief 
Hath passed from eve to morn Day’s radiant 

chief ?” 

And he to me: “ Thou dost imagine yet 
Thyself upon the centre’s other side, 

Where bores the world that Worm whose wing 
we tried. 


“’rhou wast on that side till the turn I met; 109 
Ceased my descent then, and the point was passed 
Whereon all weights throughout all parts are cast. 

And now the hemisphere thou ’rt arrived beneath 
Opposed to that which holds the land wide-spread, 
And ‘neath whose summit mingled with the dead 

The sinless Man, whose life a sinless wreath 
Bore ever. Ona small arc rest thy feet, 

An arc which makes Judecca’s orb complete. 
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The Exit. 


“‘ Here morning ’tis when there ’t is time of even, 1:8 
And that fell Fiend whose wing hirsute we rode 
Still fixed is there, as in the ancient mode. 

This side of earth beheld his fall from Heaven, 
And here the land, which once the sea did grace, 
Through fear of him drew ’neath the waves its 

face, 

And was unto our hemisphere’s volume given ; 
Perhaps, too, dreading him, it on this side, 

Here upward rushed for separation wide.” 


A space, which down from Beelzebub extends 127 
Far as his own tomb upward is remote, 
There is, not known by sight, but by the note 
A rivulet sounds which into it descends 
Along a hollow which its waves corrode, 
Which, slowly winding, into it have flowed. 
So helped, my Guide and I passed all the bars 
That from the beautiful bright world us kept, 
And, rest disdaining, through this hollow crept, 


He mounting first, I second, through dim bowers 136 
Of rock, so far that through an opening round 
I saw those splendors that in Heaven abound ; 
Thence stepped we out again to see the stars. 


NOTES TO THE THIRTY-FOURTH CANTO. 


1. “ Forth comes.” A parody on the first line of a Latin 
hymn sung in the churches on Good Friday and Passion and 
Palm Sundays. The writer of it was Venantius Fortunatus, 
a native of Italy, and in early life a citizen of Ravenna, from 
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Notes. 


which city he was driven by the Lombard invasion. Passing 
into France, he became the leading pvet of his age. Remov- 
ing to Tours he became the friend of Saint Radegunde and 
Saint Gregory of Tours, and finally was made Bishop of 
Poitiers. He died about the year 600. The hymn was com- 
posed by him on the occasion of the reception of a piece of 
the true cross sent by the Emperor Justinian to Saint Rade- 
gunde. The first stanza is in these words: 


* Vexilla regis prodeunt: 
Fulget crucis mysterium, 
Qua vita mortem pertulit, 
Et morte vitam protulit.” 


(Forth comes the standard of the King: 

The effulgent mystery of the Cross, 

Where life bore death, and, wondrous thing, 
Death brought back life, gain following loss.) 


8. “ Wind.” From the wings of Satan. See the preceding 
Canto, line 103, and the present Canto, line 48. 

38. “ Three faces.” Cary remarks that it can scarcely be 
doubted that Milton derived from this passage his description 
of the face of Satan: 


** Each passion dimm’d his face 
Thrice changed with pale ire, envy, and despair,’”’ 


the “red” of rage, the “white and yellow mixed” of envy, 
the “tint of Nile’s remotest tribes,” the blackness of despair. 

65. “ Brutus.” Frequent allusions in the J/onarchig, the 
Convito, the Purgatorio, the Paradiso, make it evident that 
Dante regards Ceasar as his Ideal Ruler, the Founder of the 
Universal Monarchy, which should include the civil govern- 
ment of the world, and which was to advance to its fulfilment 
under the auspices of Henry the Seventh of Germany. 


77. “ Hip.” 


“Then sprang Eneas forth with spear and shield 


But Diomede grasped a stone enormous 
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Notes. 





Full on the hip he smote him, where the thigh 
Rolls in its cavity, the socket named. 
Venus quick perceived his peril imminent.” 
lliad, ¥. 343, COWPER. 
92, 110, 111. “ The point... the point... Whereon all 
weights throughout all parts are cast.” 


‘Quel punto... ilpunto... 
Al qual si traggon d’ ogni parte il pese.”” 


Dante treats the centre of our globe as the centre of the 
gravitation, not only of our globe, but of the universe, be- 
cause, in the Ptolemaic theory, prevailing in the time of 
Dante, our globe was held to be this universal centre. The 
existence of gravitation was thus recognized four hundred 
years before the time of Newton. He announced its law. 
Copernicus, two hundred years before Newton, had demon- 
strated that gravitation centres in the sun. 

96. “ Alidtdle tierce.’ That portion of the canonical day 
embraced between sunrise and sunset was divided into four 
equal parts, third, sixth, ninth hours, and evening hour; in 
Italian Zerza, Sesta, Nona and Vespro; the length of each 
part varying, of course, with the varying length of the sun- 
shine in the revolution of the seasons. Zerza (tierce) was 
the first part of the period after the sunrise, and at the equinox 
would include the time between six and nine o’clock. “ Mezza 
terza,” middle tierce, would, therefore, be half-past seven 
o'clock. 

114. “ Zhe summit.” Jerusalem. 

126. “ Here upward.’ The Mountain of Purgatory, imag- 
ined to be an island in the South Pacific, rising out of the 
ocean at a point directly opposite Jerusalem on the other side 
of the globe. 

130. “A rizulet sounds.” Lethe, the stream which flows 
from the Garden of Eden, the Terrestrial Paradise, on the 
summit of the Mountain of Purgatory. It flows, as do Ach- 
eron, Styx and Phlegethon, into the lake Cocytus. 

The word “ Lethe” suggests a potent name in modern 
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authorship. It seems ungracious to dismiss the Inferno 
without alluding, in general terms, to the obligation under 
which the literary world has been placed by the translation 
and notes, in the German language, of the entire Commedia 
by King John of Saxony, who, in every good sense of the 
phrase, may be avouched a royal author. He possesses the 
modesty, too, of merit, for he seems to shrink from the ac- 
knowledgment of his identity under his nom-de-plume of 
“ Philalethes.” 
138. ‘* Aguin to see the stars.” 


*6 Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom ; 
Yet in thy heart what human sympathies, 
What soft compassion glows, as in the skies 
The tender stars their clouded lamps relume.”’ 
LoNnGFELLOWw’s Sonnet to Dante. 


Lombardi states that the first scholar to call attention to 
the pleasing circumstance that Dante closes each of the three 
portions of the Commedia with the word “stars” was Na- 
poletano. The annotators are silent as to whether Napole- 
tano or any other scholar has also called attention to the 
circumstance that the “stars” are also given a place in the 
middle of the Commedia, its central point, lines 70-72, the 
central stanza of Canto Seventeenth of the Purgatorio, the 
central Canto of the Poem. 

These central stars, with their context, read: 


“ Above our heads uplifted to such length 
Were the last sunbeams, followed close by night, 
That frequent s¢avs shed from the heavens their light.” 


PURGATORIO. 
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GENERAL ARGUMENT OF THE PURGA- 
TORIO. 


Arrived in the Island, the Poets are received by Cato 
of Utica. Under angelic escort a bark brings a 
company of spirits. The seaward view interests the 
Poets. They meet the spirits of those whose lives 
were ended by violence, among the rest Sordello. 
Under his guidance they pass the night in the Dell 
of the Princes, whence the guardian Angels drive 
away the serpent, and where Dante dreams that he is 
borne to heaven by an eagle. The Gate is reached, 
and the Angel of the Gate places seven scars on 
Dante’s forehead. The terraces succeed, where they 
find sculptured works in relievo symbolizing humility, 
and the path under their feet engraved with figures 
symbolizing pride; the spirits of the envious, the 
wrathful, the slothful. The siren is met, and is at- 
tacked by Philosophy; the avaricious and prodigal 
are met. Among the prodigal is Statius, who hails 
Virgil with warmth. Gluttony is seen under purga- 
tion. Forese Donati and Buonagiunta are met. The 
spirits of the lascivious bewail their infirmities. The 
eschatology of Dante has here expression. The hope 
of meeting Beatrice induces Dante to pass through a 
rampart of flame into the Terrestrial Paradise. Ma- 
tilda welcomes them and dips Dante in Lethe. The 
Car of the Church Triumphant and its accompanying 
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General Argument. 


procession come into view, and Beatrice descends 
upon the car and addresses Dante and the Angels. 
Dante experiences vehement emotion. Persecutions 
in vain attack the car. At the request of Beatrice, 
Matilda bathes both Dante and Statius in Eunoé. 
Virgil, in the mean time, has taken his leave. Through- 
out the Purgatorio Virgil and others discourse on va- 
rious subjects: Free Will, Church and State, Italian 
Politics. The souls met with are all under purgation 
by weights, smoke, fire, and other modes of chastise- 
ment, and all receive their punishments with willing 
and contented submission. Throughout the ascent 
the souls pray Dante that he enlist in their behalf 
the suffrages of the faithful; throughout, the terraces 
resound with hosannas and penitential psalms, and 
at the brink of each terrace an Angel welcomes the 
Poets on their way. Throughout, the state of affairs 
in Florence is brought into discussions wherein the 
future of Florence and of Dante are made subjects 
of prediction. 


CANTO FIRST. 


ARGUMENT: 


The Poets find themselves in the Isle of Purgatory. As 
dawn comes on, they have a view of the southern con- 
stellations. They are accosted by Cato of Utica, guardian 
of the shore. Cato, on learning that they have warrant 
from heaven, allows them to proceed, first directing that 
Dante be girded with a reed, and that the stains of the 
Lower World be washed from his face. 


TiME: The entire time in Purgatory is three and a half days, 
that is, from the evening of Holy Saturday to noon of 
Easter Wednesday. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Cato of 
Utica. 


PERSONS APPEARING: None. The Poets stand on a solitary 
shore. The ocean, the Mountain, and the constellations 
are alone seen. 


AND now o’er better waves directs its helm 
The light bark of my genius, glad to sail 
Far from a sea where horrors such prevail. 
Shall sing my grateful notes that second realm 
Wherein itself the human soul doth purge, 
And then its flight to Heaven doth worthily urge. 
And let dead Poesy’s soul here rise again, 
Since I your child am, sacred Muses nine, 
And here rise higher Calliope divine, 
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The Southern Hemisphere. 


My notes accompanying with that glorious strain 10 
Whereof the wretched magpies felt the force 
When pardon they despaired of in remorse.: 

The eastern sapphire’s color sweet that spread 
Upgathered through the pure expanse serene, 
High up as the first circle, to the scene 

Renewal of delight imparted; fled 
Mine eyes and breast that dismally-tinted gloom 
Which them had filled with shapes and pangs of 

doom ; 


While charmed the radiant planet that to love — tg 
Gives invitation, all the orient fair, 
Veiling the Fishes that her escort were. 
To my right hand I turned, and looked above 
To the other pole, and there four stars beheld 
Ne’er seen before except by folks of eld. 
Rejoicing in their flamelets seemed the skies. 
O widowed northern sphere, what dost thou lose, 
Since these their splendors unto thee refuse! 


When I from viewing them my wondering eyes 28 
A little to the other pole had turned, 
Wherein the Wagoner’s stars no longer burned, 
Near me I saw an old man stand alone, 
Who that look had whence claim to reverence 
flows, 
So much that more no son to father owes. 
His beard was long, and lined with white hairs 
shone, 
Like as his tresses, whereof on his breasts 
A double stream his dignity high confessed. 
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Cato. Virgil. Beatrice. 
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Of those four sacred stars the blended rays 37 
Did so his countenance grave adorn with light 
That him I saw like as the Sun’s self bright. 

‘Say who are ye, whom not the blind stream stays, 
And who the eternal prison-bars have fled?” 
He spoke, and moved that plumage of his head. 

“Who guided you? Or who hath been your lamp 
To light you through that gloomy night and fell 
Which ever black the valley makes of Hell? 


“The abyss hath laws, have ye dissolved their 


stamp? 46 
Or doth some counsel new Heaven’s purpose 
change, 
That ye, being damned, my grottoes seek to 
range?” 


Then did my Leader, with the gentle aim 
To reverent make in me my knees and face, 
Words use and signs, and hands upon me place; 
Then answered him: “ Not of myself I came; 
Descent from Heaven a Lady made, who aid 
And guidance me for this companion prayed. 


‘And since it is thy will that what may mean ss 
Our state and purpose should be truly told, 
Not in me ’t is from thee aught to withhold. 
This one hath never his last evening seen, 
But, through his folly, came so near that chance 
That it thereto did very closely glance. 
As I have said, I unto him was sent 
To rescue him, and other way was none 
Than this whereby my task is being done. 


~~ a 
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Liberty. 


“To all the guilty eye and ear he lent, 64 
And now I wish those souls to show him here 
Who purge themselves beneath thy promptings 

clear. 

To tell thee how I brought him time would claim ; 
Comes from on high that Virtue I revere 
That helps me lead him thee to see and hear. 

Now may’st thou not his coming hither blame; 

He seeketh Liberty’s smiles, which so sweet glow 
As he who life for her would scorn doth know. 


“Thou knowest it: since, for her, not unto thee 73 
Was bitter death in Utica where doth stay 
The vesture which will shine so the great day. 
By us is broken no divine decree, 
Since this one lives, and Minos not me binds, 
For I am of that circle fair which finds 
Joy from the chaste eyes of thy Marcia flow, 
O hallowed spirit, who thee not forgets: 
Us favor then in praise of her regrets. 


“Permit us through thy sevenfold realm to go; 8 
From thee to her I will report this grace 
If mention such thou wouldst accord the place.” 
“Marcia so pleasing did unto me seem, 
While on that side I was,” he answered now, 
“That every grace she craved I-would allow; 
Now that she dwells beyond the evil stream, 
That law I follow which, when thence I fared, 
Me ’gainst all influence from that source pre- 
pared. 
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The Angel from the Tiber. 


“ But if, as thou dost say, thee rules the word = 
A Lady of Heaven hath uttered, need is none 
Of flattery: for her sake thy suit is won. 

Go then, and see that thou thy friend dost gird 
With a smooth rush about, and that thou lave 
His darkened face which no stain should deprave. 

For that the visage any mist should show 
’Fore the first Angel’s face would not be meet, 
He being of those whom Heaven’s bright legions 


greet. 


“‘ Around this islet’s base reeds plenteous grow, 100 
Far down beneath where beat the waves the 
shore, 
And o’er the oozy edge their white foam pour. 
No other plant that with leaves is bedight, 
Or that doth harden into wood, can there 
Hold life, because the shocks it cannot bear. 
Thereafter, come not this way thence; the light 
The Sun gives, which e’en now its course begins, 
Will show an easier way the Mountain wins.” 


Therewith he vanished; and I raised me now, 10) 
But spoke no word, and myself wholly drew 
Unto my Guide whom fondly held my view. 

And he began: “Son, my steps follow thou; 

Let us turn back, for on this side declines 
The plain unto its distant outer lines.” 

Was vanquishing now the matin hour the dawn 
Which fled its coming so that saw I plain 
The trembling motion of the watery main. 
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The Islet’s Rim. 


Towards the lonely shore then went we on, 118 
As one who would his bearings lost regain, 
And, until he has found them, walks in vain. 
As soon as we were come to where the land 
Turns from the Sun, and thus its dew preserves 
For slow evaporation round its curves, 
Upon the grass did spread out either hand, 
In his kind way, my gentle Master good, 
Whence I, who his intentions understood, 


My cheeks held ready, lined with tears, t’wards 
him ; 127 
Then, ’neath his hands, my countenance, washed, 
revealed 
That natural hue which Hell's stains had con- 
cealed. 
Then down we came unto the islet’s rim, 
That desert shore whose navigators ne’er 
To ports whence they set forth again repair. 
There, as the other willed, he girded me; 
O wonderful! for, on the instant same 
The humble plant was plucked, another came 


To take its place, there by the loncly sea. 136 


NOTES TO THE FIRST CANTO. 


2. “ The light bark.” Guingené, Listory of the Literature 
of Italy, happily remarks upon the change in the Poet’s style. 
“A splendor and serenity pervade it, adapted to his change 
of subject. Elis metaphors are all taken from smiling ob- 
jects.” 
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Notes. 


7. “And let dead Poesy’s soul kere rise again.” From the 
date of Tacitus to that of Dante, ten centuries and more, the 
Muses had been silent; nature had been forgotten. Dante 
proposes to restore the dominion of nature, to call Poetry 
from her tomb, 

** Ma qui la morta poesia risurga,’’ 


and to give the Muses voice through his lines. 

8. “ Sucred Muses nine.” “Sante Muse.” The question 
of the admission of classic myths into Christian poetry was 
touched upon in the notes to the Second Canto of the In- 
ferno. In the close of the Thirteenth Canto of the Inferno 
Dante alludes to a historical fact showing that, even as late 
as the fourteenth Christian century, great jealousy existed 
in the minds of the people in favor of the emblems of the 
ancient myths. For, it would seem, that when Mars, in one 
of the early centuries, was superseded as patron of Florence 
by Saint John the Baptist, a prophecy for a long time, for at 
least a thousand years, possessed the public mind, that un- 
less he were restored to his position of patron, he would be 
avenged upon the city; and it is intimated that Charlemagne 
could not have identified the site of the city with a view to 
its restoration, after its destruction, two centuries before, by 
Totila the “ Immortal,” unless the remains of the statue of 
Mars on the Ponte Vecchio had made him sure of it. Doubt- 
less Totila’s destruction of the city was accepted by many as 
the vengeance of Mars inflicted in part. The Reminiscences 
of a Roman lawyer, quoted in the closing note of the next 
Canto, narrate an incident illustrative of the mixed condition 
of faiths ancient and modern in the second Christian century. 
An Italian of the old faith, in company with two of the new, 
kisses his hand, in adoration, to a statue of Serapis on the 
highway, and receives, indirectly, a rebuke from one of his 
Christian companions. 

9. “ Calliope divine.” She of the beautiful voice, the Muse 
of eloquence and epic verse. 

rr. “Afigpies.” Pierus, King of Macedon, was the happy 
father of daughters in number the same as the Muses, nine. 
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Notes, 


Persuaded of their own musical powers, they challenged, per- 
haps at the suggestion of some officious courtier, the “sacred 
Nine” to a trial of skill. Their defeat ensued, and, for their 
presumption, Apollo changed them into magpies. Ovid, 
Metamorph, v. ; 

15. “High up as the first circle.” The highest heaven. 

19. “ Zhe radiant planet.” Nenus. Dante’s allusions to 
the heavenly bodies, in this Canto, give us an early intima- 
tion of his delight in astronomical studies; and these allu- 
sions, now that the horrors of the Infernal World are passed, 
and which could not be forgotten even amongst them, will 
in full and learned measure embellish the lines of the Divine 
Poem. 

23, 24. “Four stars... folks of ed.” The four stars of the 
Southern Cross. A great star flames at its summit, another 
at its foot, and the two lateral stars have extraordinary bril- 
liancy. These stars Dante will bring upon the scene in the 
Terrestrial Paradise, Thirty-first Canto of the Purgatorio, 
where Prudence will say for herself and her sisters, Justice, 
Fortitude and Temperance, 


‘* Nymphs here are we, but stars are we in heaven.” 


The Southern Cross is the time-piece of the Southern skies. 
As its upper and lower stars have almost the same right 
ascension, its erect position marks the moment of midnight. 
“ How often,” says Humboldt, “have we heard our guides 
exclaim in the savannahs of Venezuela, or in the desert 
extending from Lima to Truxillo, ‘Midnight is passed, the 
Cross begins to lean!’ How often those words reminded 
us of that affecting scene, where Paul and Virginia, seated 
near the source of the river of Lantaniers, conversed for the 
last time, and where the old man, observing the Southern 
Cross, reminded them that the hour of their separation had 
arrived.” 

These stars Dante says he saw, but that they were never 
seen before, except by “folks of eld.” He means here to 
indicate the long period of the heavens, the year of Plato, 
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Notes. 


about twenty-six thousand solar years, wherein the whole 
heavens accomplish a revolution, within which period of 
revolution every land may behold those glorious stars. 
Dante will not deny that he is, in some sort, a believer in 
astrology. We feel, we ever must feel, that there are some 
grains of truth in astrology. The sweet influences of the 
Pleiades are not the vain rhapsody of an oriental poem. 
Virgil did not in vain make Nisus, striving to rescue his 
luckless friend, appeal to heaven and the conscious stars. 
30. “ The Wagoner’s stars.” Charles’s Wain, or Bootes. 
. ‘The Wain 
That spins around the pole, Jooking towards 
Orion.” 
lliad, xviii. CowPer. 


31. “An old man.” Cato of Utica. Virgil introduces 
Cato, both into the vision of Anchises, and upon the shield 
of Aineas: 

** And there, too, the devout were seen apart, 


And laws was Cato giving unto them.”’ 
Eighth AE neid, 671. 
** Who thee shall leave unmentioned, Cato great ?” 

Sirth Enmeid, 842. 

These lines of Virgil probably induced Dante to assign to 
Cato the guardianship of the Purgatorial shore. 

40. “ The blind stream.” Lethe, called blind because, in 
the last Canto of the Inferno, the Poets had followed its 
course upwardly from the centre to the circumference of the 


globe, not by seeing it trickle downward to Cocytus, but by . 


following the sound of its dripping waters. 

42. “ Plumage.” His beard. 

52. “ Not of myself.” Barlow, Study of Dante, breaks out 
into just rapture at this speech as a perfect specimen of 
persuasive eloquence. It is true that homage to personal 
dignity is here admirably combined with courteous and re- 
spectful diction, and with irresistible art are intervoven flat- 
tering appeals to Cato’s well-known sentiments, his love of 
liberty, of rectitude, of Marcia. It may be safcly said that 


— se 


“se 
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Notes. 





no man, unless he were, himself, an adept in oratory and ac- 
customed to courts, could devise such speeches. 
It is observable that Cato admits his recognition of the 
flattery, while disowniny its influence. 
79. “ Marcia.” 
‘* Da fordera prisci 
Ilibata tori: da tantum nomen inane 
Connubii: liceat tumulo scripsisse, Catonis 
Marcia.” 
Lucan, Pharsalia, ii. 344. 
95. “A smooth rush.” A symbol of simplicity and patience. 
117. “ Zhe trembling motion of the watery main” “Il 
tremolar della marina.” 


“Gleams all the pulsing plain with light 
In tremulous splendor o’er its waters poured ” 


Seventh /Eneid, 9. 
129. “ Afy countenance washed.” “ Many moons long gone, 
when my hair was black and my face smooth, further to the 
Kast, where the Bright Spirit— the Sun — washes his face in 
the morning dews, dwelt my forefathers, dwelt the compan- 
ions of my youth.” Newson, Afis-sejar-ga. 
135. “ Another came.” 
“The branch removed, another branch succeeds, 


With golden foliage furnished like the first.” 
Sixth Eneid, 143. 


CANTO SECOND. 


ARGUMENT : 


A bark guided by an Angel brings from the mouth of the 
Tiber a company of spirits. Among them Dante recognizes 
his friend Casella, a musician, who sings one of Dante's 
own songs: 


“ Love, that within my mind doth hold discourse.” 


TIME: Sunrise of Easter Sunday. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Cato. 
Casella. 


PERSONS APPEARING: The new arrivals from the mouth of 
the Tiber. 


Now with the Sun did that horizon glow, 
Whose circle of meridian doth o’erlie 
Jerusalem's towers, where is its arc most high, 
And Night, whose sable garments opposite flow, 
Was issuing from the Ganges, with the Scales 
That hold her hands when not in length she fails ; 
So that the white-and-vermeil tinted cheeks 
Of beautiful Aurora, where was I, 
With age were orange-tinting all the sky. 


Canto I. 359 


A Light along the Sea. 


Like one who, in his thoughts, a journey seeks, 10 
But who remains, his heart alone abroad, 

So we, as yet, that lonely sea-shore trod ; 

And lo! as on the approach of morning, when 
Through the gross vapor shines Mars’ fiery vest, 
Upon the ocean’s floor, down in the West, 

To me appeared — may I it see again ! — 

A light along the sea, which came with speed 
That doth all flight of mortal wings exceed ; 


From which while turned I my good Guide to see, 19 
That might my mind be from its doubts released, 
In size and brightness saw I it increased. 

Then on each side of it appeared to me 
I knew not what of white, and then, below, 
Another shape began, at last, to glow. 

Had uttered not a word that much-loved Guide 

, When wings rose out of that first splendor white, 
But when, at length, he knew the pilot bright, 


‘‘Haste, haste, to bow the reverent knee,” he 


cried, 28 
“‘ Behold God’s Angel! Fold thy hands! Hence- 
forth 


Officials thou shalt see thus high in worth ! 
See how he scorneth human arguments wise, 
So that nor oar he needs, nor sail beside 
His trusty wings, on so wide-spread a tide! 
See how he holds them pointed to the skies, 
Fanning with his eternal plumes the air, 
Plumes that nor moult nor change like mortal 
hair!” 


pagerae) Sans 
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Boat and Pilot. 


Then as towards us nearer, nearer, bore 37 
The Bird Divine, more radiant did he seem, 
So that, near by, the eye quailed ’neath the gleam, 
As mine did; and thus, onward to the shore 
A vessel small he brought, so light and swift 
Its motion seemed it from the waves to lift. 
Stood on the stern that radiant form, and O, 
Beatitude’s lines seemed written in his face; 
Within more than a hundred souls had place. 


“In exitu Israel de A-gypto,” 46 
In song thus rose their chanting voices calm, 
Which then took up what follows in that Psalm. 

Then on them sign of holy cross he made, 
Whereat all cast themselves upon the lea, 

And boat and pilot sped again to sea. 
The throng which still, where they had landed, 
staved, 
Bewildered seemed with the unusual place, 
As one who’s called untried affairs to face. 


On every side was darting forth his rays 55 
The rising Sun, who Capricorn had driven 
Before his horses from the dazzling heaven, 

When the new folk on us began to gaze 
And to approach us, with “ Sirs, if ye know, 
Show us unto the Mountain how to go.” 

And answer Virgil made: “I clearly trace 
That ye believe that here we often range, 

But unto us, as you, this place is strange. 


Canto I. 361 


Those Fortunate Spirits. 


Just now we came, before you some small space, 64 
Another way, which was so rough and steep 
That sport ’t will be to us up rocks to leap.” 

The souls, who, from my breathing now aware 
Became that I was living, pallid turned, 
Astonished at this wondrous knowledge learned ; 

And, as to him who doth the olive bear, 

The people throng to hearken to the news, 
Nor on each other’s heels to tread refuse, 


So without motion, at the sight of me, 73 
Those fortunate spirits all of them stood still, 
As if forgetting Heaven’s adorning will. 

One from among them with affection free 
Saw I advancing me to hold embraced, 

So that in me thereto was equal haste. 

O empty shadows, save in semblance sole! 

Three times behind it eager hands I pressed, 
Three times my hands returned to mine own 
breast. 


I think my look betrayed my wondering soul; 82 
Whereat the shadow smiled and backward drew, 
And I pressed further forward to pursue. 

Gently it said that I my steps should stay ; 

Then knew I who it was, and I besought 
That with me speech to hold it might be brought. 

Then in reply it thus went on to say: 

‘“‘ Here, as in life, my love doth round thee flow; 
Therefore I stop; but why here walkest thou?” 
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The Minstrel. The Song. 


“Mine own Casella, must return be won gu 
To mine abode; thence here my journey ’s wide ; 
But how hast thou so long been set aside ? ” 

And he to me: “ No wrong I count me done, 

If he who of our souls controls the freight 
Mine embarkation hath postponed till late; 

For bends the Angel’s still a higher Will, 

He, truth to tell, for three months past, hath given 
Indulgenced souls a voyage prompt t’wards 
Heaven ; 


‘“ F’en I, at last sought out my seat to fill, 100 
Where salt the waters of the Tiber taste, 
With his benignant greeting high was graced. 

T’wards Tiber now he points his pinions long, 
Because forevermore assemble there 
Those whom to whelm sour Acheron’s waves 

forbear.” 

And I: “If thee that love-wrought pensive song 
Which peace to me, oft ill and sad, would bring, 
No law forbids to here recall or sing, 


“Thee may it please to turn to that high source 109 
My soul at last by so much woe distressed, 
And now by thy high music fair caressed.” 

“ Love that within my mind doth hold discourse,” 
Thus he began, in tones that clear and sweet, 
In lingering echoes, seem me still to greet. 

My Master and myself and all the rest 
Such satisfaction felt as if could touch 
Their minds no sounds could please their bent 

so much. 


Canto IT. 363 


Mountain. 


Held motionless now were we at his behest, 118 
And all! enchained, when thus the grave old man, 
“ What now, ye laggard souls,” aroused, began, 

“What sloth is this ? what freedom now from cares ? 
The Mountain seek, to rid your sight of scales 
Through which to see God manifest thus it fails.” 

Then, even as when, collecting grain or tares, 

The doves, assembled in their pasture-field, 

When doth their usual pride to meekness yield, 


If aught appear whereof they are afraid, 127 
Leave suddenly there untouched the food they 
craved, 


Deeming that danger bids them quick be saved, 
So all that company new thus there arrayed 

Give up the song, and t’wards the Mountain go, 

As one who scarce his journey’s aim doth know. 
Nor with less haste was our departure made. 


NOTES TO THE SECOND CANTO. 


1,3, 4,8: “ The Sun... Serusalem... Night... Au- 
rora.” Dante assumes that Jerusalem is the meridian, that 
is, the central point, of the portion of the globe consisting of 
land; the western hemisphere being considered, at his date, 
all water. Corvito, iii. 5; the Thirty-fourth Canto of the 
Inferno, line 114; the Fourth Canto of the present portion 
of the Commedia, lines 68 and 82. He is on the shore of 
the Purgatorial Island, and this he places at a point exactly 
antipodal to Jerusalem. See the above citations, Fourth 
Canto. These geodetic points being kept in mind, it is easy 
to see that, as the sun is rising on the terraces of the Purga- 
torial Mountain, the time is night in India (on the Ganges), 
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and sunset at Jerusalem. The Poet, therefore, in these lines, 


announces, in verse combining melody and scientific accuracy, 
that the Purgatorial Mountain is in the South Pacific Ocean, 
lat. 31° 46’ S., lon. 144° S6’ W. In the same ocean but nearer 
the pole, and further to the west, is an island bearing the 
name of the “ Antipodes ” or “ Panantipodes,” so designated 
because, in this wide field of waters, it is the nearest land to 
the point exactly antipodal to London. 

That the constellation of Libra was visible in India, but 
not in the South Pacific, is indicated by the expression that, 
on the Ganges, the hands of Night, at the time indicated, 
“hold the scales ;” and that the season is earlier than that 
of the vernal equinox is a necessary deduction from the words 
“when not in length she fails,” or, in the terser words of 
Dante, “ quando soverchia,” when, as the Spring proceeds, 
she has dominion in excess of that of the day. 

At the beginning of the Twenty-seventh Canto, Dante will 
take occasion to describe the reverse of the present order of 
phenomena. He will there introduce night in Spain, sunrise 
in Jerusalem, noon in India, sua#se¢ at the Purgatorial Moun- 
tain. 

It may be well here to say, also, while Dante’s plan of the 
universe is under consideration, that he also assumes that 
Satan fell to the earth exactly above the cavern of hell, that 
the cavern was formed by the receding of the earth in horror 
before him, and that when he fell, he sank to the centre of 
gravity, which, as the solar system was interpreted in the age 
of Dante, was at the same time the centre of the world and 
of the universe. The earth displaced by his fall rose into 
the Mountain of Purgatory, with the Garden of Eden, the 
Terrestrial Paradise, on its summit, thus elevated to the first 
heaven, through the divine will, and as if in compensation 
for the fall of the rebellious Angel. The Purgatorial Moun- 
tain, thus formed, Dante declares, is the loftiest summit on 
the globe. Third Canto of the present portion of the Com- 
media, line 15; Fourth Canto of the same, line 85; Twenty- 
eighth Canto of the Paradiso, line 139. 





id 
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30. “ LHenceforth ... high in worth.” In happy contrast 
to the unworthy characters, Geryon, Dragonface, and other 
fiends, upon whom the Poets were compelled to depend in 
their journey through the Lower World. 

60. “ Pallid turned.” Dante’s opportunity again to ex- 
hibit his method with the souls. He has now under treat- 
ment the spiritual, the aspiring, the penitent, the hopeful. 

80. “ Three times.” 

‘* Three times I sought 
My arms around her neck to place: 
Three times my grasp the apparition fled. °T was like 


The zephyr’s breath, or like a fleeting dream.” 
Second /Eneid, 792. 


gl. “ ALine own Casella.” A friend of Dante’s, skilled in 
music, who, at Dante’s request, sings to him a song which in 
his lifetime he had often sung to the Poet and others. The 
song is one of Dante’s own, and is found in his Convito. 
Among the manuscripts in the Vatican Library is said to be 
a ballad set to music by Casella. 

98. “Jndulyenced souls a voyage prompt (wards heaven.” 
An allusion to the jubilee proclaimed by Boniface the Eighth, 
a compliance with the conditions of which cancelled the delays 
of the souls in purgatory. 

This remarkable event is outlined in a note to the Eight- 
eenth Canto of the Inferno. The Jubilee beginning Christ- 
mas, 1299, and extending to the Christmas of 1300, was the 
first Jubilee of the Christian world. It brought to Rome 
millions of pilgrims, and to the papal revenues immense con- 
tributions of money. 

100. “ Where salt the waters of the Tiber taste.” At the 
mouth of the Tiber the souls of the saved assembled to enter 
upon their voyage, under the guidance of the Angel, to the 
Purgatorial Island. 

Minutius Felix, a Roman lawyer, and a Christian, makes 
this shore, and the town of Ostia, situate there, the scene of 
his Octavius, and draws a pleasing picture of the Ostian sea- 
sands and the incomparable Meditcrranean coast: 
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“It was vacation-time, and this gave me a respite from my 
business at the bar; for it was the season after the summer’s 
heat, when the fair autumn put on her temperate face. We, 
Octavius, Cecilius, and mysclf, set out in the early morning, 
and as we were walking upon the sea-shore, and a genial 
breeze fanned and refreshed us, and the yielding sand softly 
submitted to our feet, and made it delicious travelling, Czcil- 
ius” (seemingly not a Christian) “on a sudden espied the 
statue of Serapis ” (an Egyptian divinity, the worship of which 
in Rome the Emperor Antoninus Pius forbade in the second 
century), “and, according to the usual fashion of the ancient 
superstition, raised his hand to his mouth, and paid his ado- 
ration in kisses. Upon which Octavius” (a Christian), “ad- 
dressing himself to me, said, ‘It is not well, my brother Minu- 
tius, thus to leave your inseparable companion in the depths 
of old-time darkness, and to suffer him, in so clear a day as 
ours, to stumble upon stones; stones of figure, as well as 
stones anointed with oil, but still none the less stones. For 
you cannot but be sensible that your permitting so coarse an 
error in your friend results no less in your disparagement 
than his own.’ This discourse of his held us through half 
the city of Ostia; and now we began to find ourselves upon 
the free and open shore. There the gently washing waves 
had spread the remotest sands into the shape of an artificial 
walk; and, as the sea always expresses some roughness in 
his looks, even when the winds are still, although he did not 
roll in foam and angry surges to the shore, yet were we much 
delighted, as we walked upon the edges of the water, to see 
the crisp and rolling waves glide in snaky folds, one while 
playing against our feet, and then again retiring and lost in 
the devouring ocean. Softly then, and calmly as the sea 
about us, we travelled on, and kept upon the margin of the 
gently sloping shore, beguiling with our stories the delightful 
walk.” 


CANTO THIRD. 


° ARGUMENT 


The ascent being steep and difficult, Virgil beseeches the 
spirits to show them the path. One of the spirits, Man- 
fredi, King of Sicily and Naples, sends to his grandmother 
and to his daughter messages through Dante. 

The Poets, in the Lower World, had turned always to the 
left; on the Mountain of Purgatory they turn always to 
the right. 


TiME: Morning of Easter Sunday. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. King 
Manfredi. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Spirits about to make the ascent. 


AND, inasmuch as, on the plain thrown wide, 
Their instantaneous flight had them thus turned 
Towards the Mountain, whereto reason yearned, 

I pressed me close unto my comrade tried : 

And who would so have helped me in his stead ? 
And who would me throughout the Mount have 
led ? 

Remorseful seemed he in his bosom chaste ; 

O noble conscience, clear and sweet and free, 
How sharp a sting gives trivial fault to thee! 
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Posilipo. 
And, when his feet had laid aside the haste 10 


That doth always from dignity’s march detract, 
My mind, which felt now wholly free to act, 
Its powers released to revel in delight ; 
And on that Mountain bent I now mine eyes 
Which highest of elevations all doth rise. 
The sun, that shone behind us in his might, 
In front of me my figure formed; each ray 
That fell on me had suffered there its stay; 


Turned I towards my side, possessed with fear 19 

Of being left alone, when me assured 

Mine eyes that I alone the ground obscured. 
‘Why dost thou still mistrust ?’’ began the Seer, 

My solace, turning wholly round to me, 

“Am I not here? Pledged am I not to thee? 
’T is evening now where buried is the form 

Within which I a shadow cast, away 

From fields Brundusium ta’en to Naples Bay. 


“If before me no shade make sun-rays warm, 38 
Marvel not at it more than at the skies 
Because one ray not with another vies. 
Torments to suffer both of heat and cold 
Bodies like ours that Power provides whose way 
It wills not to our reason to display. 
Insane is he who hopeth to unfold 
By aid of reason infinite plans whereby 
One Substance in Three Persons reigns on high. 
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The Ascent. 


‘“‘ Mortals, remain ye with the fact content ; 37 
For had your reason reached to rule the earth, 
No need there were for Mary to give birth ; 

And ye have seen on fruitless queries bent 
Those who from reasonings would have found 

relief, 
Which evermore are given them for a grief. 

Such Aristotle was, and Plato; such 
Were many more.” And here he bowed his head, 
Disturbed in thought, but further nothing said. 


Meanwhile, where we the Mountain’s foot could 
touch 46 

We came; which there so steep rose from the plain 
That nimblest legs to climb it would be vain. 

The most involved and perilous path that binds 
Lerici and Turbia’s heights a stair 
Easy and open would with this compare. 

“Who knoweth where the hill-side now declines,” 
My Master said, while he his footsteps stayed, 
“Where one may mount without of wings the aid?” 


And while his eyes moved on the ground along, 55 
And of the path the character rough explored, 
And round the height my vision curious soared, 

On the left hand appeared to me a throng 
Of souls that t’wards us made their progress slow, 
So slow it motion scarcely seemed to know. 

“Thine eyes lift up,” I to the Master said, 

‘“ Behold, on this side, they who can advise, 
Unless thereto doth thine own wisdom rise.” 
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The Poets. Their Companions. 


Then a frank look I in his features read: 64 


“Let us,” he said, “them seek; thus ’twill be 
done ; 


And be thou steadfast in thine hope, sweet son.” 
Still was that people from us off as far, 

After a thousand steps by us were passed, 

As a good thrower with his hand would cast, 
When they all crowded t’wards the rocks that mar 

The beauty of the bank, and quiet stood, reserved 

As one who doubts of that he hath observed. 


“© perfect spirits, already chosen souls!” 73 
Virgil began, ‘ by that high peace sublime 
For which ye seek this mountain’s heights to 
climb, 
Tell us where ’tis an easier slope controls, 
Us held at bay by frowning Nature’s works, 
For to lose time him who most knows most irks.” 
As sheep come issuing from the sheepfold’s shade — 
By ones, and twos, and threes, and stand the rest, 
Their timid eyes and noses meek depressed, 


And as the dam does, so do all, all laid &3 
Against her huddled, if she stop, so tame, 
So mute, so knowing not the cause to frame; 
Thus moving to approach us saw I then 
The leader of that fortunate flock, each trait 
To modesty toned, and dignity true his gait. 
As soon as saw the nearest ones that, when 
Against me shone the sun, my shadow lay, 
Upon the Mountain’s rugged rocks of gray, 
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Manfredi. 


They stopped, and backward somewhat drew; 9 

And all the others who behind them stood, 

The same thing did, in strange inquiring mood. 
“ Unasked I answer and confess to you 

This is a human body, whereby cleft 

The sun shines somewhat of its rays bereft. 
Marvel ye not thereat, but be ye sure 

That not, except as ruled by heavenly worth, 

Doth he this wall to clear his strength put forth.” 


The Master thus; and they in accents pure: te 
‘Turn then, and enter ye therein straightway,” 
While moved the back of the hand the same to 

pray. 

And one of them thus spoke: “ Whoe’er thou art 
Who goest thus, look on me well and see 
If thou in the other world hath e’er seen me.” 

I turned, and sought what might his looks impart; 
Blond was he, beautiful and nobly graced, 

But of his eyebrows one a gash defaced. 


When, with humility, first, I had disclaimed 109 
E’er having seen him, “ Now, behold!” he said, 
And there a wound was which his heart had 

bled. 

Then: “I’m Manfredi,” smilingly he exclaimed, 
“Empress Costanza’s grandson; thee, therefore, 
When thou returnest, let my prayers implore 

To seek my daughter fair, the parent glad 
Of Aragon and Sicily’s pride, and tell 
The truth to her, whate’er ye tell as well. 
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Hope’s Torches. 


“What time I these two mortal stabbings had, 18 
Myself with penitent tears profuse I gave 
To Him who always willing is to save. 
My sins were horrible, but so wide grace 
Hath Goodness Infinite, it no one spurns, 
But every soul receives which to it turns. 
If had Cosenza’s shepherd, who in chase 
Of me at that time was by Clement sent, 
In God been on this holy truth intent, 


“The bones of my dead body still their place 127 
Would by the bridge near Benevento keep, 
Beneath the safeguard of their stony heap. 

Now saturates them the rain, and the wind drives 
Beyond the realm, almost in Verde drenched, 
Where he removed them, bearing tapers 

quenched. 

By curse of theirs on any soul that strives 
Eternal Love’s not lost, it can return 
Long as hope’s torches in the bosom burn. 


“True is it that those contumacious lives 136 
’Gainst Holy Church, though penitent in the end, 
Must time upon this outside region spend, 

Thirty times told the time that hath endured 
The time of his presumption, unless prayers 
Of righteous souls make short such lengthened 

cares. 

Of my felicity prompt be thou my steward 
By making to my good Costanza known 
Your seeing me, and what I must atone; 
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Costanza. 


“For much our state by earthly pleading’s 
cured.” 145 


NOTES TO THE THIRD CANTO. 


9. “ How sharp a sting gives trivial fault to thee.” 
** Come t’ e picciol fallo amaro morso.” 


** Ch’ era al cor fallo amaro morso.”’ 
Tasso, Jerusalem, x. 59. 


The repetition of a//the instances wherein Tasso and other 
poets imitate Dante would fill volumes. 

10, 11. “ Haste that doth from dicnity’s march detract.” 
Brusqueness of movement as inconsistent with dignity of 
character was one of the points in a lecture the present anno- 
tator had the pleasure of hearing from Mr. Emerson. The 
idea belongs to the ancients. See Aristotle, Physiog. iii. ; 
Sophocles, Evectra, Daughter of Agamemnon, 878. Like other 
good things, the sentiment is the better for the repetition, 
especially from the mouth of our modern philosopher. At 
line 87, Dante will make the point again in describing the 
“dignity ” he observed in the “gait” of the spirit of King 
Manfredi. Dante makes and re-makes the point here ex sx- 
dustria. These penitential souls are on probation. They 
have not pangs like those of hell, nor joys like those of 
heaven. They pass the time in patient anticipation. 

20. “ That Jalone the ground obscured.” It should be noted 
that Dante pauses here to philosophize on the difference 
between the shade-body of Virgil and his own body of flesh 
and blood. The pause and the philosophy are important as 
showing that Dante designs to draw attention to his marvel- 
Jous creations of the disembodied souls, the shade-bodies in 
the Lower World, the spiritual bodies in the Mountain of 
Expiation, the bodies of effulgent flame in the beatitudes of 
the heavens, creations which have no precedents in the works 
of other poets, and which Dante’s successors have not dared 
to attempt to imitate. They surpass the ghostly creations of 
both Virgil and Milton. 
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Notes. 


27. “ Nafles’ Bay.” The tomb of Virgil is in the near 
environs of Naples, and so near the coast as to furnish a view 
of the Bay. The inscription upon the tomb is said to have 
been dictated by Virgil himself on his death-bed : 


*« Mantua me genuit; Calabn rapuere; tenet nunc 
Parthenope: cecini pascua, rura, duces.” 

“© Me Mantua gave to light; Calabria reared; 
Holds now Parthenope ; of flocks and herds 
My songs have been, and fields, and heroes’ deeds.”’ 


Eustace, Classical Tour, i. 499, declares against the genu- 
ineness of the inscription. The authenticity of the tomb 
itself is disputed by some; but it is vouched for by Donatus, 
and Dante’s testimony confirms that of Donatus. And Dr. 
Carlyle remarks, in a note to Inferno, xxviii. 134, that Dante is 
more correct in his historical statements than are the histo- 
rians themselves. The full persuasion can hardly be resisted 
that the attempt to make void the established tradition is 
unsuccessful, and that in this tomb on the charming promon- 
tory of Posilipo (or Cease-Care), we have the genuine tomb 
of Virgil, and, in the inscription, his very words. Even the 
cautious Niebuhr went as a pilgrim to this tomb, and pre- 
served as relics the sprays of laurel which he gathered there. 

At Brundusium, Virgil died September 22, 19 B. C. 

50. “ Zurbia’s heights.” The allusion is to the imprac- 
ticable character of the Mediterranean coast as it existed 
prior to the construction of the Corniche Road by Napoleon 
the First, and of the Mediterranean Railway by a powerful 
corporation. But these highwavs have merely made a wrinkle 
on the brow, and another at the base of the mountains, the 
Mediterranean Alps, and substantially its superb scenery 
remains as before, indeed is increased, because made accessi- 
ble. Ruskin, Afodern Painters, iti. 243, and Norton, 7razvel 
and Study, p. 1, have graced the pages of Dantean literature 
with choice descriptions of this exquisite region. The writer 
familiarized himself with it, during a residence of good part 
of a winter, and has made it the subject of a note to the 
83oth line of the Sixth Book of his translation of the A©neid. 
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Notes. 


68. “A thousand steps.’ This number of steps would be 
about half a mile. The meaning of Dante is that they were 
closely followed by the spirits. They were not a stone’s 
throw behind the Poets. 

79. “As sheep.” This simile is the subject of hearty 
admiration by Lord Macaulay. Ile considers it the most 
perfect passage of the kind in the world, the most imaginative, 
the most picturesque, and the most sweetly expressed. 
Miscellantes, iv. 390. 

89, 90. “ Vy shadow lay 

Upon the Mountain's rugged rocks of gray.” 

The hour, at this speaking, is about nine. This is deducible 
from the statement made here that Dante’s shadow fell upon 
the Mountain’s side, and from that which he will make in 
the next Canto, line 15, that the sun had not yet made fifty 
degrees. The Poets always, in attaining a terrace, turn to 
the right. This brings their right towards the brink, or 
outlook over the ocean. Cantos xix. line 79; xxii. line 122; 
Xxv. 110; xxvi. 4. At line 17, the rising sun shone behind 
Dante. Hie was, therefore, on the northeastern corner of the 
mountain, about to turn towards the west. Inthe next Canto, 
line 55, he will turn to look back. This will throw his left 
hand towards the sea, and consequently towards the sun. 

112. “AMfanfredi.” King of Apulia and Sicily. A natural 
son of the Emperor Frederick the Second; and, of course, 
a Ghibelline. Villani, a Guelph, describes him as a person 
of gross irregularitics in his private life, but possessed of 
affability, and, although hostile to the Church, prosperous in 
all his affairs. 

He lost his life in the battle of Benevento, where the Ghib- 
ellines were routed by Charles of Anjou in the year 1265, the 
birth-date of Dante. 

Malaspini, Storra, ch. 187, records an omen unfavorable to 
Manfredi, the falling of his helmet's crest, a silver eagle, on 
his saddle-bow, just before he entered the battle. 

Buried “by the bridge near Benevento,” each one of the 
army deposited upon his grave a stone that the heap might 
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Notes. 


be a “safeguard.” But the Bishop of Cosenza exhumed his 
remains because he had been excommunicated, and the place 
was church land. His final resting-place was by the River 
Verde, on the borders of the kingdom and of Campagna 

Dante records, in affecting lines, the contrition of his dying 
moments. 

113. “Empress Costanza.” Wife of the Emperor Henry 
the Sixth. See Paradiso, ii. 118. 

11s. “ My daughter.’ Costanza, wife of Peter of Aragon, 
and mother of Frederic of Sicily and of James of Aragon. 

124, 125. “ Cosenza’s shepherd ... Clement.’ The Bishop 
of Cosenza; Pope Clement the Fourth. 

131. ‘* Verde.” The name recalls the Spanish ballad “ Rio 
Verde, Rio Verde,” whereof Doctor Johnson translated a 
portion. Works, vol. i. p. 354: 

*¢ Glassy water, glassy water, 
Down whose current, clear and strong, 


Chiefs, confused in mutual slaughter, 
Moor and Christian, roll along.”? 


Even the word “ Moor” applies to the career of Manfredi, 
for he had in his army a body of Saracen troops. 

132. “ Zapers quenched.” Persons dying in contumacy, 
or under excommunication, were buried with extinguished 
torches. 

135. “//ope’s torches." The extinguished lights of the 
Bishop of Cosenza have suggested a metaphor beyond the 
letter of the text. 

140, 145. “ Prayers... carthly pleadings.” Prayers for 
the dead in their progress through Purgatory, of which further 
and continual mention will be made in the present division 
of the Commedia. 


CANTO FOURTH. 


ARGUMENT : 


The spirits show the Poets the path. The Poets ascending 
are delighted with the wide and beautiful view. Dante 
converses with Belacqua, a maker of musical instruments, 
delayed by the conditions of his passage. 


TIME: Morning of Easter Sunday. 
PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Belacqua. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Spirits in various stages of progress. 


WHEN, moved by sense of pleasure or of pain, 
Is keenly roused some faculty deep of ours, 
And thereto adds the soul its wakened powers, 

The soul itself surrenders to its reign ; 

And this against that error which attests 
That soul o’er soul hath empire in our breasts. 

And hence, whenever aught is heard or seen 
Which keeps the souls intently bent thereon, 
‘Time lapses on, and, ’gainst our ken, is gone; 
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Sanleo. 


For that deep faculty now hath life-thrills keen, 10 
And, with the soul blent, is with it but one, 
The faculty free, the soul in victory won. 
Of this, experience had I, full and strong, 
In hearing and in gazing at that shade, 
For had the sun degrees full fifty made, 
And I had not perceived it, when the throng 
We came to, who, in kindly voices clear, 
To us cried out: ‘This which ye seek is here! ” 


Doth oftentimes a greater opening close 19 
The swain, whose boughs the ripening grape 
adorns, 


With but a little forkful of his thorns, 

Than was the passage-way through which arose 
Only my Guide and I him close behind, 
After had left us then that company kind. 

One climbs Sanleo, and down Noli’s green 
Descends, and Bismantova mounts with feet 
Alone; here wings outspread were, rather, meet: 


The pinions swift and daring plumes I mean 28 
Of high desire, with him to lead who light 
Spread o’er my path, and hope, and pleasure 

bright. 

Mounted we upward through the broken rift, 

And on each side the border on us pressed, 
And gave the ground to feet and hands small rest. 

When we ourselves upon the rim could lift 
Of the high bank, out on the mountain side, 
“Which is our course?” I queried of my Guide. 
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The Cliff. 


And he to me: “ Still t’wards the summit fight; 37 
Descend no step; behind me win thy way 
Till we aid more of escort sage may pray.” 
So high the summit was it vanquished sight, 
And more did that steep mountain-side incline 
Than in the quadrant leans the central line. 
Thus I began, with weariness almost spent: 
‘““O my sweet Father, turn thee, for soon gone 
Will be my strength unless thou help me on.” 


““O son,” he said, “be on yon height intent 46 
To struggle up!” a terrace pointing out, 

Which all the hill-side circled thereabout. 

These words of his so spurred me on, that bent 
Was every nerve, as following him, sheer strength 
To mount the terrace curved brought meat length. 

Upon this outlook each took then his seat, 

Turned to the east wherefrom had moved our 
track, 
For all men pleasure find in looking back. 


First did mine eyes the low far silhouette greet, 55 
Then, lifted up, they wondering saw the rays 
The sun sent forth upon our left hand blaze. 

Perplexed that I was, could the Poet see, 

At finding on its journey rolling forth 
That car of light betwixt me and the North. 

“If Leda’s Twins,” thereon he said to me, 
Accompanied fair yon mirror’s beaming face 
Which through the Heaven doth shed its golden 

grace, 
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Geography of Purgatory. 


“Thou would’st behold the Zodiac’s cog-wrought 
wheel 64 
Towards the Bears in nearer contact curve, 
Unless it should from its old pathway swerve. 
How that may be, this pondering may reveal : 
Imagine Zion and this Mount to stand 
At such points on our orb’s full circle grand 
That one horizon sole to both shall be 
And different hemispheres: hereby the road 
Whence luckless Phaéthon’s rash adventure 
glowed. 


“ How, of necessity, must pass, thou ‘It see, 73 
This on the one, that on the other side, 
If thou this knowledge rightly hast applied.” 
“Indeed, my Master,” said I, “‘ this, which dark 
To me has been, I clearly now discern 
(A thing my plodding wit was slow to learn) 
That the supernal motion’s midmost arc, 
Which as the Equator learning’s phrase explains, 
And ’twixt the Sun and Winter aye remains, 


“As reasoned well by thee, towards the North — 8a 
From this point ’s seen, what time it greet 
The Hebrews t’wards the region of the heat. 

But, say, if ’t please thee, ere hence go we forth, 
How far we journey, for the mount doth rise 
Higher than I can follow it with mine eyes.” 

And he to me: “ This Mount is such that aye 
Fatigues surround the outset there below, 
Which disappear as souls ascending so. 
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Progress. 


‘So, when the pleasant way doth seem to fly, =o 
And going up as easy as to float 
Becomes, with the stream’s current, in a boat, 
Then at this pathway’s ending thou wilt be; 
There for thy panting breath thou ’It find repose : 
Nought else I say; I speak as one who knows.” 
As from his lips those words came forth to me, 
A voice near by us spoke: “Ere ye proceed 
So far, perhaps of rest thou ‘It stand in need.” 


When heard we these words, both of us turned 
round, 100 
And on the left a great rock saw which I 
Nor he before had happened to espy. 

Thither we drew, and there we persons found 
Standing within the shade the rock’s shape cast, 
As indolence sometimes holds its followers 

massed. 

And one of them whom seemed fatigue to try 
Was sitting dgwn, and both his knees embraced, 
While his bowed head he had betwixt them placed. 


‘“*O sweet my Lord,” I said, “do turn thine eye 109 

On him who seems of more neglectful air 

Than even if Sloth herself his sister were!” 
Then seemed his mind and face in mutual league ; 

His face he lifted just above his thigh, 

And said: “Go up, for thou hast valor high!” 
I knew, then, who he was, and the fatigue, 

That still a little made my breath delay, 

Made none in my approach to him; straightway, 
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Belacqua. 


Yet, sunk his head again, he saying the while: 18 
“Dost thou not clearly comprehend how run 
Over thy left the coursers of the sun?” 

His lazy ways and his queer words a smile 
Brought to my lips, for well I knew the man: 

‘‘ Belacqua, grieve I not,” then I began, 

“For thee henceforth, but say why in this place 
Thou dost so sit? An escort waitest thou, 

Or doth thine usual habit hold thee now?” 


And he: ‘“O brother, why a hurried pace 137 
Need I employ, since holds me to my date 
God’s Angel true who sitteth at the Gate? 

First Heaven’s decree me here keeps going round, 
Outside thereof, as long as life me held, 
Because good sighs I to the end withheld. 

Unless of hope, ere that, I have some ground 
In prayers breathed by a soul that lives in grace ; 
Withholds from others Heaven its favoring face.” 


Meanwhile the Poet had resumed the ascent, — 136 
While calling out: “Come now, the sun hath 
quite 
Meridian reached, and now her foot the Night 
Upon Morocco’s summits down hath bent!” 


NOTES TO THE FOURTH CANTO. 


25, 26. “ Santeo... Noli... Bismantova.” <A fortress on 
the heights of Montefeltro ...a town on the Genoan sea- 
shore, between Finale and Savona... a mountain in the 
duchy of Modena. 
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Notes. 


41, 42. “More... than in the quadrant leans the central 
line.” More than an angle of forty-five degrees. 

60. “ That car of light betwixt me and the North.” The 
query of Dante recalls that of Herodotus, Book IV. sec. 42. 
King Necho of Egypt had ordered the circumnavigation of 
Libya (Africa). The officers and men of the expedition, on 
their return, declared that, in doubling the Cape, they had 
seen the sun in the North. Herodotus remarks on this, that 
perhaps other people may believe the story, but that, for his 
part, he does not believe it. 

61. “ Leda’s Twins.” The constellation of Gemini, Castor 
and Pollux. If the sun were in Gemini, if the season were 
not March, but May, the sun would be still further towards 
the North. 

71. “ The road.” The ecliptic. 

72. “ Phaéthon.” See a note to the Seventeenth Canto of 
the Inferno. 

go. “ Which disappear as souls ascending go.” So that, in 
ascending to the sixth terrace, Dante will experience “no 
sense of toil.” Post, Canto xxii. line 8. 

98, 99. “ Ye... thou.” The distinction seems important. 
Virgil did not stand in need of rest. 

123. “ Belacgua.” Wid Dante select the maker of musical 
instruments, his personal friend, for the fitness of his name 
in view of the surroundings? For below the group that 
conversed on the lofty plane of this first terrace was the 
charm of the Southern Sea, the beautiful water. 

137, 138. “ The sun... the Night.”. Noon in the Southern 
Pacific, nightfall on the Mediterranean. 


CANTO FIFTH. 


ARGUMENT : 


The Poets next meet a group of spirits whose lives on earth 
were ended by violence. 


TIME: Afternoon of Easter Sunday. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Giacopo 
del Cassero. Buonconte. Pia Pietra. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Spirits making their way towards the 
Gate of Purgatory. 


DEPARTED from those spirits now were we, 
And I the footsteps followed of my Guide, 
When, from behind, one of their company cried, 

While he his finger at me pointed, “See, 
The sun seems not to seek the ground below 
His left, and as alive he seems to go!” 

Mine eyes, at utterance of these words, I turned, 
And saw them watching me, with sharpened eyes, 
Me and the broken light, with sharp surprise. 
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The Miserere. 


“Why is thy mind with this so much concerned,”’ 10 
The Master said, “ that thou thy pace dost check ? 
Why of their whisperings needest thou to reck? 

Follow thou me, and let the crowd talk on: 

Stand as a tower firm-fixed whose bulwarks soar 
Unmoved by all the storms that round it roar ; 

Always the man in whom doth dawn and dawn 
Thought upon thought misses his mark in life 
Because his thoughts lose force in mutual strife.” 


What could I answer else but-this: “I come”? 19 
I said it, tinged somewhat with that bright hue 
Which pardon sometimes earns for what we do. 

Meanwhile along the Mountain-side came some 
Before us chanting, as they hailed their pains, 
The “ A/iserere” in responsive strains. 

When they aware became that of the sun 
The rays could not across my body go, 

Their chant they changed into a long, hoarse 
cs Oh ! ” 


And two of them as messengers saw we run, 28 
To meet us, forth: they said, “’T is our desire 
Of your condition kindly, Sirs, to inquire.” 

And said my Master: “ Ye can go your way, 

And carry back to them as message fresh 
That this man's body ts of very flesh. 

If wondering at his shadow stood still they, 
As I suppose, this answer ’s ample; aid 
It may bring them, if to him honor’s paid.” 
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Curiosity of the Spirits. 


Ne’er fiery vapors saw I swiftly glide 37 
At early nightfall through the air serene, 
Nor August clouds quick change the sunset scene, 
That upward went they not with swifter stride ; 
And thence returned, at once, with all that crowd, 
Like troops who curb and reign have disavowed. 
‘“‘Great are the numbers that upon us press, 
And thee to implore they come,” the Poet said, 
‘**So, going, bend to them thy listening head.” 


““O soul who to beatitude dost progress, 46 
With wings the same as at thy natal day,” 
Called they to me, “thy steps a little stay ; 

See, if thou hast e’er any of us known, 

So that o’er yonder thou of such bear news; 
Ah, why goon? Ah, why to stay refuse? 

We all were made ’neath violent hands to groan, 
And to our dying hour were sinners ; light 
Then came from Heaven to guide us in the right ; 


‘So that, repenting and forgiving, forth 55 
From life we came at peace with God, whose grace 
Unto us gave desire to see his face.” 

And I: “ Nought is my gazing at you worth ; 

Not one do I remember, but if aught 
I can, that’s by such gentle spirits sought, 

Speak ye, and I will do it, by that peace 

Which, following such a Guide from world to 
world, 
Is e’er a flag before my soul unfurled.” 
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Cassero. 





And one: “ We trust thee; each will thee release 6,4 
From any oath; thy promises thou ’It fulfill, 
Unless the ‘I cannot’ overthrow the ‘I will;’ 

Whence I, who thus before the others speak, 

Pray thee, if greet again those lands thine eye 
That ’twixt Romagna’s fields and Charles’s lie, 

That of thy courtesy thou wouldst orisons seek, 
For me from good souls who in Fano live 
That their meek voices may me pardon give. 


“From thence I came, but the deep wounds whence 
fled 73 
The ruby drops wherein my life had place 
My breast received ’midst famed Antenor’s race, 
There where myself I felt the least in dread. 
By order of the lord of Este was I killed, 
For he me hated more than justice willed. 
But if towards the Mira I had fared, 
When I at Oriaco met my death, 
I still should be in that world drawing breath. 


“TI to the Marsh ran, where mid reeds ensnared 83 
And mire I fell, and there I quickly found 
My veins a lake had made upon the ground.” 
Another then: “ Ah, be thy cherished aim 
Attained that to the lofty Mount thee draws, 
As thou with pity shalt advance my cause. 
Of Montefeltro I Buonconte am; 
Giovanna, and she only, for me cares ; 
Hence among those am I whom waiting wears.” 
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Buonconte. 


“What violence or what chance led thee so wide 9 
From Campaldino,” I of him inquired, 
“That ’s still unknown thy burial-place retired ? ” 
“Oh, Casentino’s foot,” he thus replied, 
‘‘Archiano’s stream o’erflows, which hath its rise 
Above the Hermitage under Apennine skies. 
There where its name ts lost did I arrive, 
Pierced through and through the throat, in flight, 
Upon the plain made with my life-blood bright ; 


“There sight I lost, and did for speech long 
strive ; 100 
At last I uttered Mary’s name, and fell 
A lifeless form, mine empty flesh a shell. 
Truth will I speak, below do thou it hymn; 
Took me God’s Angel up, and he of Hell 
Cried out : ‘O thou from Heaven, thou doest well 
To rob from me the eternal part of him 
For one poor tear, that me of him deprives ; 
In other style I'll deal with other lives !’ 


* Well know’st thou how in air is gathered dim 109 
That humid vapor which to water turns 
Soon as the cold its rising progress learns. 

The fiend that ill will joined (which aye seeks ill) 
To intellectual power, which mist and wind 
Moved by control which faculties such can find, 

And afterwards, when the day was spent, did fill 
The space from Protomagno to where tower 
The Mounts with fog; and high Heaven’s cover- 

ing power 
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Pia, 
“The pregnant atmosphere moist to water 
changed. 118 
Down fell the rain, and to the ditches fled, 
Whate’er of it the soil’s thirst had not sped ; 
And, as it with the mingling torrents ranged 
Towards the royal river, so it flowed 
That over every obstacle wild it rode. 
The robust river found my stiffened frame 
Near to its outlet, and it gave a toss 
To Arno, loosening from my breast the cross 


“T made of me when agony me o’ercame ; 127 
Along his banks and bottoms he me lapped, 
Then in his muddy spoils he me enwrapped.”’ 

“Ah, when thou canst return from journeyings 

sing, 
And rest attainest for so long deferred,” 
After the second spirit spoke the third, 

“Do thou to thy calm mind me Pia bring ; 
Sienna birth, Maremma gave me death ; 

He knoweth it well, he whose espousing breath 


“ A wife me first made with his jewelled ring.” 136 


NOTES TO THE FIFTH CANTO. 


8, 9. “Sharpened ... sharp.” “Pur me, pur me.” The 
repetition in Dante calls for repetition in the translation. 
14. “ Stand asa tower.” Thus Virgil of Latinus : 


“ He, like a rock amongst the waves, moves not, 
He, like a ruck amongst the waves, when comes 
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The storm, resists. Amid the clamor rude 
And barking floods that round him dash, he stands, 
As stand the flinty cliffs. In vain the foam 
Around the nbs of adamant dashed flies white: 
Returns the frenzied deluge to its Jair.” 
Seventh AEnecid, 587. 
And thus of Mezentius: 
*“Rush up at once 
The ranks of Tyrrhene braves, and forward press, 
With all their storms of hate and showers of shafts 
Against one man. He, like a rock which fronts 
The mighty sea, bears all the fury sent 
From raging winds and mountainous waves 
And all the power and strength of sky and sea, 


And yet unmoved remains.” 
Tenth AEncid, 691. 


17. “ Afisses his mark.” Womo xo unius libri. 
24. “ Miserere.” The Fiftieth Psalm, beginning: “ Miserere 
mei, Deus; secundum magnam misericordiam tuam.” 
37. “ Vapors.” 
“* Swift as a shooting star 
In Autumn thwarts the night, when vapors fired 


Impress the air.” 
Mitton, Par. Lost, i. 591. 


46. “O soul.” The speaker is Jacopo del Cassero of Fano 
in the district between Romagna and Naples, then under the 
jurisdiction of Charles of Valois. Cassero had used severe 
words against Azzone the Third, of Este, who sent assassins 
to dispatch him. The assassins overtook their victim at 
Oriaco, a place near the River Brenta, among the marshes 
adjacent to the seashore. If he had fled to Mira, higher up 
on the river, he might have effected his escape. Oriaco is 
situated between Venice and Padua, and Padua is said to 
have been founded by Antenor of Troy, the companion of 
Priam. In the days of Cassero it seems to have been usual 
to hunt down men, even princes, with hired assassins. 

63. “ And one.” The speaker is still Cassero. 

74. “ The ruby drops.’ ‘The life of the flesh is in the 
blood.” Leviticus xvii. 2. The laws governing the circula- 
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tion of the blood were announced by their discoverer, Ilarvey, 
1575-1657. 
75. “Famed Antenor’s race.” 


“From midst of Greeks escaped, Antenor could 
Hlyrian harbors enter and the realms 
Liburnian, and, unharmed, Timavus’ fount 
Attain, Timavus, from its crystal sources nine, 
Pouring abundant floods, with wild uproar, 
Through mead and mountain to the sounding Sea. 
There he, at lencth, Padua’s city built 
And ‘Teucrian seats, and gave his name 
To people, and made Trojan arms renowned. 
Now in composed and placid peace he rests."” 

Specch of Venus to Jupiter, Furst Ee ncid, 243. 


Antenor, it would seem, was suspected of holding a traitor- 
ous correspondence with the Greeks, and thence, from him, 
a division of the Judecca, we have secn, is named Antenora. 
Inferno, xxxii. 88. And King John of Saxony makes here 
the plausible suggestion that Dante uses the term, at this 
place, in a double sense. 

85. “Another then.” Buonconte di Montefeltro, son of 
the Guido di Montefeltro of the Twenty-Seventh Canto of 
the Inferno. Buonconte lost his life in the disastrous battle 
of Campaldino in the Valley of the Arno. He fought on the 
side of the citizens of Arezzo; but compelled to retreat, he 
met his death, as Dante imagines, at the point where the 
Archiano “ loses its name,” that is, flows into the Arno. THis 
body was never found. Giovanna, whose prayers he desires, 
was his wife or other kinswoman. 

Ruskin, Afodern Lainters, iii. 252, expresses the highest 
admiration for this passace, declaring that “ there is nothing 
else like it in all the range of poetry.” 

Dante was himself a participant in the battle of Campal- 
dino. In it he savs the Ghibelline army (he was with the 
Guelphs) was routed and almost wholly destroyed. 

105. Gods Angel.” We are reminded of the text in Jrde, 
wherein Michael the Archangel is represented as disputing 
with Satan for the possession of the body of Moses. 
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112. “ Which aye secks ill.” “The spirit which now work- 
eth in the children of disobedience.” £/phes. ii. 2. 

Saint Thomas, Swmma, 1. xliv. 2, inquires whether the ill- 
will of the Demons be persistently obstinate, and he finds 
that it is. 

117, 118. “ Heaven . . . atmosphere.” 

* As Jupiter 
On Juno smiles, when he impregns the clouds 


That bring May-flowers.” 
Mitton, Par. Lost, iv. soo. 


**The Spring it is that gives 
To vineyard-trees their foliage, and befriends 
The sylvan scene. Then sweils with joy the earth, 
And, urgent, claims the procreative seed. 
In showers prolific, mighty Ether, then, 
The Father and Omnipotent, descends 
Into the bosom of his joyful bride, 
And, with her mighty body mingled, feeds 
All Nature’s births.” 

Second Georgic, 32} 


133. “* Pra.” The commentators say that this lady was of 
the family of the Tolommei, illustrious at Sienna; and that 
she was the wife of Nello della Pietra, a jealous and melan- 
choly man, who compelled her to reside in the Maremma, 
where she succumbed to the malaria of the climate. The 
Maremma is already described in the notes to the Thirteenth 
Canto of the Inferno. 


CANTO SIXTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


The spirits of those who have met death by violence now 
come in throngs: among them several approach the Poets, 
and desire the prayers of the living. By one of them, 
Sordello, a Mantuan Poet, Virgil is recognized, and warmly 
greeted as a fellow-countryman. Dante apostrophizes 
Florence in a satirical strain. 


Time: Afternoon of Easter Sunday. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Benin- 
casa. Ciacco. Frederick Novello. Farinata degli Sco- 
ringiani. Count Orso. Peter de la Brosse. Sordello. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Spirits making their way towards the 
Gate of Purgatory. 


WHENEVER men the game of dice conclude, 

He who hath lost behind in sadness stays, 

The throws repeats, and thinks of luckier days; 
Winner and crowd leave him to solitude; 

The crowd all seek the winner's glance to gain, 

Before him walk, beside, behind — in vain ; 
He pauses not, but with a kindly fence 

Of words, and grasping of each friendly hand, 

Escapes entreaty strong by artifice bland. 
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The Power of Prayer. 


E’en such was I in that assembly dense, 10 

And this way turning, and that way my face, 

By promises fair I freedom gained with grace. 
The Aretine judge was there, who to the wild 

And wily Ghin di Tacco gave his life, 

And that one drowned in flight from lawless strife. 
The outstretched hands I saw of that slain child 

Frederick Novello, and the Pisan one 

Of good Marzucco strong the murdered son. 


Count Orso saw I; and a soul through hate r9 
And envy from its body slain divorced, 
But not for crime; and hereof it discoursed ; 
’T was Peter de la Brosse; and, ere too late, 
And while she yet on earth her life prolongs, 
The Lady of Brabant should right these wrongs. 
As soon as all those shades had flitted by, 
Who only prayed that others prayers might make, 
That they the sooner might of Heaven partake, 


I said: “My Light and Guide, thou dost deny, 28 
’T would seem, in lines of thine, that prayer 
Decrees can bend which heavenly powers declare; 

And yet for this these people pray; may vain 
Their expectation be, or doth appear 
To my mind doubt whereas the sense ts clear?” 

And he to me: “ My text stands, and attain 
These people will that which they hoped for, 

viewed 
The powers the court hath where their plaint is 
sued. 
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Mention of Beatrice. 


From heights divine stern judgment doth not 
stoop, 37 
But, in one instant, burning /ove her reign 
Asserts to lift souls who those heights would gain. 
Besides, since I so wrote, a shining troop 
Of mercies have from Heaven been sent to man, 
And intercession brightens all its plan. 
But yet, where questions deep so intervene, 
Decide thou not until she tell it thee, 
Who light ’twixt truth and reasoning’s powers 
shall be. 


“Thou may’st herein my meaning miss; I mean 46 
Beatrice ; her, in smiles and joy, delight 
Shall show thee on this Mountain’s utmost height.” 
And I: “O good my Guide, let ’s hasten on, 
For now fatigue doth not my moving mar, 
And see, the hill its shadow stretches far!” 
He answer made: “ This day so far is gone ; 
And we its limit will observe; but time 
Not as thou deemest hath its march sublime. 


“ Ere we shall reach her must that chariot roll ss 
Throughout the sky, whose rays thy form made 
stop, 
And which doth now behind the Mountain drop. 
But yonder there behold that single soul, 
Which, looking hitherward, seems alone to stay ; 
It will to us point out the readiest way.” 
Near it we came; O Lombard soul, what reach 
Of lofty thought and bearing ruled thy guise! 
How dignified, how slow, thy noble eyes! 
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Virgil and Sordello. 


To us vouchsafed it not a word of speech, 64 
But let us onward go, and us observed 
As might a lion for an onset nerved. 

Still nearer Virgil drew, and it besought 
That it to us would show which path was best, 
But it response withheld unto his quest, 

And of our race and life it answers sought. 
And thus the sweet Guide answers would im- 

part : 

“Mantua ” — and the shade a sudden start 


Gave, midst its mood abstracted, and came near: 73 
‘““O Mantuan, I Sordello am, of thine 
Own land!” The two embraces intertwine. 
Ah servile Italy, land reproached, and drear, 
Grief’s inn, ship pilotless, no Queen 
Of Provinces now, but brothel-house obscene ! 
That noble spirit leaped with so high cheer 
At the sweet name of native land that fleet 
His feelings coursed her citizen great to greet. 


But now within thee are not warless found 8a 
Thy living ones, but one the other gnaws, 
Neighbors who rivals should be in thy cause. 

Search, wretched one, about thy shores around, 
And then within thy bosom seek to find 
If smiles in any part Peace bright and kind. 

Of what avail is ’t that Justinian’s laws 
The bridle mend if none the saddle press: 
Without such laws thy shame would be the less. 
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Italian Politics. 


Ah, people, ye whose life should show no flaws, 9 
Ye who the saddle would to Czsar give, 
If that ye would God's loyal children live, 
Behold how furious hath become this beast 
No longer feeling chastisement keen nor spur, 
Since, hand on bridle, thou dost so demur. 
O German Albert, thou whose care hath ceased 
For her that hath all rulership’s laws detied, 
When thy steel heel should ‘gainst her flanks be 
plied, 


May from the stars be sent a judgment just 100 
Upon thy blood, and may ’t be new and clear, 
That thereof thy successor may have fear, 

For that thy father and thyself your trust, 
Greed-poisoned through transalpine lands dis- 

trained, 
The Empire's garden have with rapine stained. 

The Montagues’ feud and Capulets’ see, thou drone, 
And see there fell suspicion, pain and doubt, 
Monaldian plague and Phillipeschan rout! 


Come, cruel one, come, and the foul injuries own 109 
Thy nobles do; these grim wounds cure, 

And Santafiore’s bandits will be fewer. 

Come and behold thy Rome which so doth moan, 
Widowed and lonely, calling day and night, 
“My Caesar, pity have on my sad plight !”’ 

Come and behold a people full of love, 

And if for us no pity thee doth push, 
Let public shame bring to thy cheeks a blush! 
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Florence — Irony. 


And (so if I may pray) Supremest Jove, 118 
Who upon earth for us the cross didst bear, 
Are thy just eyes to people turned elsewhere ? 
Or preparation is’t that in the plan 
Thy counsel choosest, comes some good at last 
Froin evils sore our comprehension past ? 
For Italy’s towns show tyrannous clan on clan 
And each ambitious peasant that doth choose 
Marcellus’ power and arrogant rage can use. 


My Florence, well may’st thou thyself hold clear 127 
From this digression, which points not at thee, 
Thanks to thy people, from such censures free! 

Many at heart have justice, but have fear 
Of taking aim, because they counsel need ; 

But every lip with thee can justice plead! 

Many taxation’s binding weight evade ; 

But thine obedient people calls forestall, 
Without being asked, and say, “ We grant it all.” 


Make thyself glad, in reason’s robes arrayed, _—136 
And rich, and peaceful, happy, calm, and wise! 
If I speak true, the facts must meet all eyes. 

Athens and Lacedzemon, they whose laws 
To ancient times such bright renown impart, 
Small progress made in each adorning art, 

Compared with thee, who arguest cause on cause 
With subtlety such that scarce October’s thread 
Doth reach until November’s midst hath fled. 
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Sick Woman. 





How oft within thy memory hast thou new 145 
Thy laws, thy money, offices, customs, made, 
Thy limbs remodelling as their faculties fade ! 

And mind thee, when shall shine the clear light 

through, 
Thou shalt thyself as a sick woman see, 
From whom on downy pillows sleep doth flee, 

And whom unquiet pains unchecked pursue. 


NOTES TO THE SIXTH CANTO. 


1. “ The game of dice.” “Zara.” King John of Saxony 
explains that this game was played with three dice, and that 
the thrower backed the numbers from seven to fourteen, and 
when any of these turned up, cried out “ za7a,” the equivalent 
of zero, zéro. As the game progressed the loser found him- 
self exchanging his capital for experience, and the thrower, 
the master of the revels, the owner of the bank, at the close, 
usually possessed the capital. 

13. “ The Aretine judge.” Benincasa, of the city of Arezzo, 
one of the most eminent jurists of his day, pronounced, on the 
brother and nephew of Ghino di Tacco, the death-sentence for 
robberies by them committed in the Maremma. Ghino seems 
to have been a sort of hero-highwayman, a bad growth of 
bad times, who controlled by his violence and influence the 
powers of both church and state. The jurist was, some time 
after the sentence, invested with a jurisdiction in the city of 
Rome, and, as he sat dispensing justice, in the presence of 
a thousand people, in his Roman court, was, in open day, 
murdered by Ghino. The murderer enjoyed a complete im- 
munity. He, finally, by an adroit movement, placed himself 
beyond all likelihood of paying the penalty of his crimes, by 
soliciting and obtaining ecclesiastical preferment, and thus 
enjoyed, in a right royal sense, “the benefit of clergy.” The 
career of Ghino di Tacco belongs in part to the pontificate 
of Pope Boniface the Eighth. Therefore Pontiff, Jurist, 
Highwayman, were a// contemporaries of the Poet. 
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15. “ That one drowned.” Cione degli Tarlati of Pietramala, 
who, after the fight at Bibbiena, was drowned in the Aro, 
while endeavoring to escape a hot pursuit. 

17, 18. “ Frederick Novello, and the Pisan one 

Of good Marsucco strong the murdered son.” 

The father was Marzucco degli Scoringiani. His son 
Farinata was murdered; and the father, a member of the 
Franciscan Order, so far controlled his feelings of resent- 
ment as to assure the murderer of his forgiveness, at the 
same time kissing the homicidal hand, and to call upon the 
kinsmen of the murdered son and bereaved father to forgive 
the murderer. 

20. “ Count Orso.” A son of Napoleone d’ Acerbaia, slain 
by his brother-in-law (or uncle) Alberto da Magnona. 

23. “ Peter de la Brosse.” Secretary of Philip Third of 
France, and it would seem the subject of two stories: the 
one alluded to by Dante, and another. The first was that 
the courtiers envying Peter’s influence with the king per- 
suaded Mary of Brabant to make a false charge against him 
of an attempt upon her person. The second was that Peter, 
having been barber to Saint Louis, and afterwards in high 
favor with Philip, and jealous of the influence Mary, Philip’s 
wife, exercised over him, accused Mary of having poisoned 
Prince Louis, a son of Philip by a former marriage; and 
that a nun of Nivelle in Flanders knew better, and exploded 
the calumny, in consequence of which explosion the barber 
of a saint and favorite of a monarch was hanged. 

This Philip was Philip the handsome. The death of La 
Brosse was of the date of 1276. 

28. “Jn lines of thine.” The lines referred to are part of 
the words of the Sibyl to the shade of Palinurus, in the Sixth 
Book of the /Eneid: 


“Cease thou to hope by prayer decrees divine 
To bend.” 


66. “ As might a lion for an onset nerved.” 
‘* A guisa di leon quando si posa.”’ 


Tasso borrows this entire line. Ferusalent, x. 56. 
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74. “ Sordello.” ‘This shade, dear to Mantua and to Dante, 
will accompany the Mantuan and the Florentine as they 
progress through the scenes displayed in the present and the 
three succeeding Cantos. 

The identity of Sordello seems to be involved in some un- 
certainty. It is said, on the one hand, that he acquired 
renown in Provencal poetry; and, on the other, that he was 
not a poet, but a politician, and dear to Dante because he 
was a brother Ghibelline. The argument seems to be with 
those who claim him to be a politician. This is the con- 
clusion reached by Eméric David who discusses the point in 
his //ist. Litt. de la France, xix. 452. 

76. “ Ah, servile [aly !” Dante could not resist the temp- 
tation afforded by the occasion of the mutual grecting of two 
distinguished Italians, to throw himself, for the rest of this 
Canto, and the largest half of it, into the very vortex of 
Italian politics, general and local. Doubtless he bore in 
mind, with keen regret at its want of application to the men 
of his own time, Virgil’s Praises of Italy in the Second 
Georgic, line 173: 

** Hail, parent great of fruits, thou soil beloved 
Of Saturn's self, and parent great of men! 
For thee I bring again of ancient praise 
And art the memories fair, for thee I dare, 
Thy minstrel bold, the sacred founts of song, 
Their seal removed, again to bid to swell 
Thy meads along, and through our Roman towns 
The melodies sweet to weave of Ascra’s verse.’’ 

88. “ Fustinian’s laws.” Justinian, with Dante, is a favorite 
character. He will place him in Paradise, and will there draw 
from him a review of the whole course of Roman history. 
Canto Sixth of the Paradiso. And that will be an entire 
Canto devoted to Italian politics. 

92, 93. “ Ye who the saddle would to Casar give, 

Lf that ye would God's loyal children live.” 

Dante here strongly states the case against that party in the 
hierarchy who would blend church and state. Ele appeals to 
the laity to prove their loyalty to God by their loyalty to the 
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civil government. “ Render unto Czsar the things that are 
Ceesar’s.”’ 

97, 100, 102, 103. “ German Albert... judgment ... sic- 
cessor.” Dante here stigmatizes Albert Archduke of Austria 
and Emperor of Germany, and his predecessor, Rudolph the 
First, as faithless to the interests of Italy. Elected in 1298, 
Albert the First never came to Italy to be crowned, although 
awaited him the Iron Crown of Lombardy, golden, but 
formed in part from a band of iron, hammered, according to 
tradition, from a nail of the true cross. He met with a 
violent death in 1308, being murdered by his own nephew. 
This is “the judgment just” upon his “ blood,” which Dante 
predicts in the text. Dante will mention Albert again in the 
Nineteenth Canto of the Paradiso, in connection with an 
allusion to his unsuccessful invasion of Bohemia in 1303. 
The Emperor Rudolph will be found in the next Canto, in 
the Dell of the Princes. 

The “successor” of Albert, to whom Dante here alludes, 
was Henry the Seventh, “the noble Henry” of Luxemburg, 
Dante’s ideal modern monarch, as Cwsar was his ancient. 
This emperor in 1311, at Milan, was crowned with the Iron 
Crown of Lombardy, and in the very next year, 1312, with the 
Golden Crown at Rome, and in the very next year, 1313, died. 
Dante fondly looked to him as the regenerator of Italy. He 
died in the midst of Dante’s labors on the Commedia; and 
the Poet in the Thirtieth Canto of the Paradiso, gives him 
a seat in heaven. 

Milman, Latin Christianity, sixth chapter, declares Dante 
to have been the friend of a strong, central, imperial govern- 
ment, as a guarantee of continuous peace; and he cites 
Dante’s professed political writings in proof that he consid- 
ered the Empire such guarantee. Herein Dante’s theory 
was the poetical, the imaginative, not the practical, one; 
there can be no guarantee against war, because the desire for 
War exists in the nature of man. The angels who sang the 
“Gloria in Excelsis”’ proclaimed peace not to all men, but 
only fo men of good will; the Greek word is not evdoxla 
(the nominative), but eddoxias (the possessive). 
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106. “ The Montagues’ feud and Cahulets'.”. The quarrels 
of these noble families of Verona are familiar to the English- 
speaking world in the drama of Romeo and Fulset. Both the 
families belonged to the Ghibelline party. 

108. “ Afonaldian . .. Phillipeschan." The Monaldi and 
Phillipeschi were families of Orvieto. 

Init. “ Santafiore’s bandits." Santafiore was a banditti 
invested town, between Pisa and Sienna. Dante intimates 
that their raids owed their success to the feeble government 
of Italy. 

112. “ Thy Rome.’ Norton, Zravel and Study, p. 246 et 
seq., well describes the neglected state of Rome in the time 
of Dante. In that unhappy period “one universal burst of 
unmitigated anarchy” prevailed even in that Imperial City, 
destined, according to the prophecy of Anchises, to set the 
example of good government : 


*“ More softly others may bright bronzes mould, 
Until they seem to breathe, and better bring, 
As freely I concede, from marble carved, 
The living features forth, and better plead 
The cause, and with apt lines the measures trace 
Of heaven, and tell where rise and set the stars; 
But thou, O Roman, mind thee the great arts 
Of government to learn. These shall be thine. 
Thou shalt thine Empire on the peoples lay. 
Thou shalt the ways of Peace unto them teach. 
Thou shalt the conquered spare, but shalt fight down 
The proud contemners of thy State and Laws.” 


118. “Supremest Jove.” Poetical imagination or love of 
display may be by some assigned as the cause of Dante’s 
adoption here of this phrase. Nothing, it is conceived, 
could be more unjust to Iante. His use of the phrase is 
suggested by his regard for the sacred name of Christ, 
which he will take upon his tongue only in the circles of the 
heavens, only in the Paradiso. He refrains from using that 
sacred name throughout the Inferno, and he will employ 
other words and means to convey his allusions to his revered 
Lord: here “ Supremest Jove,” in the next Canto, “that high 
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Sun,” and later on, in the Cantos describing the Terrestrial 
Paradise, the symbol of the Gryphon. 

126. “ Afarcellus.” The commentators usually say that 
Dante means the second Marcellus, the antagonist of Cxsar. 
He is more likely, on all accounts, to have meant the first 
Marcellus, the antagonist of Hannibal. “ Behold,” says An- 
chises, in his prophetic vision, 

** Behold ye how Marcellus shines, for he 
The Spolia Opima shall gain, and all 
Shall overtop of victors famed. For he, 
When shall the City shake a tumult grim, 
Shall save the Roman State. A mounted knight 
He shall the hosts of Carthage overthrow, 
And crush rebellious Gaul, and shall hang up 
Unto Quirinus, Father he of all 


That unto glory clings, his trophies rich 
The third that shall in all our annals be.” 


127. “Aly Florence.” The strain is one of bitter satire. 
The verse of Dante, with its satirical keenness, finds prosaic 
expression in Fra Guittone’s Letter to the Florentines: “O 
queen of cities, court of justice, school of wisdom, mirror of 
life, and mould of manners; whose sons were kings reigning 
in every land, or were above all others; who art no longer 
queen, but servant, oppressed and tributary; no longer court 
of justice but den of thieves, school of all folly and madness 
and felony, and mirror of death; whose strength is gone, 
whose face is polluted, and whose children are held in hatred 
and contempt!” 

An attempt has been made, in the notes to the Sixth Canto 
of the Inferno, to outline the degenerate state of Florence, 
and I will endeavor to trace it somewhat further in the notes 
to the Sixteenth Canto of the Paradiso. The bitter party 
hatred between Guelph and Ghibelline, Neri and Bianchi, 
Papal and Imperial parties and factions of parties, brought 
about frequent battles in the streets. “ Terror and death were 
triumphant,” says Napier, Flor. //ist. i. 122, “there was no re- 
laxation, no peace by day nor night: the crash of the stone, 
the twang of the bow, the whirr of the shaft, the jar of the 
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mangonel as it trembled from tower to turret, were the dis- 
mal music of Florence, not only for nights and days, but for 
months and years.” As matter of historical fact, for nearly 
five years, from 1287 to 1292, while Dante was meditating his 
Commedia, these horrors continued, this reign of terror pre- 
vailed, not exceptionally but as a specimen of similar periods 
of anarchy up and down the history of the unhappy city. At 
the temporary lull which took place at the end of this par- 
ticular period, the rabble, tired of their lawless allegiance to 
the nobles, made war upon both their parties. Guelph and 
Ghibelline alike felt the terrors of agrarian mobs and ple- 
beian assassinations. Giano della Bella arose to the leader- 
ship of these malignant elements, and, directing their chief 
fury against the Guelphs, succeeded in bringing about a tem- 
porary peace. 

138. “ Zhe facts.” King John of Saxony, “ Philalethes,” 
jealous in behalf of modern political instances, here observes, 
in a note to his second edition: “ Freilich, was ist dieses, 
gegen die Umwalzungen und Verfassungsveranderungen von 
1789-1851?” 

146. “ Thy laws.” It is usual for the commentators here 
to censure Dante’s criticism on Florentine legislation; but 
Dante was more of a statesman, and a better lawyer, than 
his commentators. 

isi. “ Unguiet pains.” The closing lines of this Canto are 
imitated by the Cardinal de Polignac, in his Anti-Lucretius, 
Book I. lines 1052 et seq. 


CANTO SEVENTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


Sordello persuades the Poets to stop for the night in a grotto 
of wondertul beauty and fragrance. Here he points out, 
to Virgil and Dante, in the vale below, the Emperor Ru- 
dolph, King Ottocar, Philip the Third of France, Henry 
of Navarre, Peter the Great of Arragon, Charles First of 
Naples, young Peter, son of Peter the Great, Henry Third 
of England, and William, Marquis of Monferrat. 


TIME: Evening of Easter Sunday. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: The shade of Virgil. The shade of 
Sordello. The spirits chanting the “ Salve Regina!” 


PERSONS APPEARING: Dante. Rudolph. Ottocar. Philip. 
Henry of England. Peter. Young Peter. Charles. 
Henry of Navarre. William. 


AFTER the glad and courteous greetings sweet 
Had mutually been given three times and four, 
‘Who are ye?” asked Sordello free once more. 

‘“‘Ere to this Mount were sent the spirits meet 
To make ascent to Heaven's eternal thrones, 
Octavian’s care in earth had placed my bones. 

Virgil I am, and for none other fault 
Did I lose Heaven than that I faith had none ;” 
In this wise did my good Guide's answer run. 
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O Glory of the Latins! 


As one who, suddenly mazed, is brought to halt 10 
With wonder, who believes, yet disbelieves, 
Whom “’tis’”’ and “’tis not’ undecided leaves, 

Such he appeared ; then downward bent his brow, 
And drawing near, with deep-felt reverence awed, 
Him clasped where might a servant clasp his lord ; 

And said: “O glory of the Latins, thou 
Through whom our language reached its utmost 

grace ! 
Eternal honor of my native place ! 


“What merit or what favor showeth me thee? 19 
If I to hear that voice be worthy, say, 
Dwell’st thou below, and where ’s thy cloistered 
stay?” 
“ Through all the circles,” thus responded he, 
“Of that sad realm, I hither come, impelled 
By power celestial which each foe hath quelled. 
No fault, the time I lived in, hath me lost 
The sight of that high Sun thou dost desire, 
And which too late did my fond ardor fire. 


“ Below ’s a place where not in torments tost, — 28 
Lamenting souls, in darkness, not in pain, 
For full beatitudes’ glories sigh in vain. 

There dwell I with the little innocents, doomed 
To this abode, because ere taint of sin 
Was from them washed, Death's arrows sent 

them in. 

There dwell I among those who ne’er assumed 
The saintly virtues three, but knew beside 
The others, and therewith all edined. 
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Golden Phebus. 


“ But if thou knowest, and canst, that we may find 37 
Where Purgatory rightly doth begin, 
Some sign give us whereby we may it win.” 
“To us,” he said, “no fixed place is assigned ; 
I may go up, or round the Mountain’s side ; 
Far as I may, I join thee as thy guide. 
But see, already, how the day ’s declined, 
And to go up by night exceeds our power, 
So let us seek betimes a neighboring bower. 


“If thou permit me, I will lead thee where 46 
Withdrawn sit souls beyond, upon the right, 
And thou shalt meet them, not without delight.” 

‘“‘ How chances this?” was answered; “ Mounting 

there 
By night, would others one’s advance oppose, 
Or would strength fail one as he upward rose ? ” 

Then on the ground the good Sordello trailed 
His finger. ‘ See,” he said, “ this very line 
No foot could pass when ceased the sun to shine. 


“Not that through other things would hence have 
failed 5s 
Thine upward journey, save the gloom of night 
And want of power which works the will despite. 
FE’en so, beneath this line we might still walk, 
And round these rude rocks wander, till with 
shafts 
Then unimprisoned golden Phcebus laughs.” 
As wondering, then, was my good Master’s talk : 
‘Do thou conduct us thither, pray, where night 
Will be converted into blessings bright.” 


Canto VI. 409 


Dell of the Princes. 


Small distance therefrom had we now withdrawn, 64 
When I perceived the Mount a hollow place 
Had, such as here with us our valleys grace. 

That shade then said: “ Hence will we still walk on 
To where the Mountain doth a lap aftord 
Wherein we ’ll wait the day’s returning lord.” 

’Twixt hill and plain a path was seen to wind; 
This led us to the margin of that dell 
Where to an easy slope the border fell. 


Rich gold, fine silver, scarlet, pearl, combined, 73 
The brilliant Indian wood of ray serene, 
The freshly-broken emerald’s beauteous sheen, 
By flowers and foliage in that vale enshrined, 
Each would itself in hue surpassed confess, 
As by its greater is surpassed the less. 
Nor in that place were souls by fair tints spelled, 
But Nature there a thousand odors sweet 
With unknown fragrance did her favorites greet. 


Salve Regina!” souls I there beheld 8a 
Singing while seated on the green and flowers, 
Souls who thence unobserved thus passed the 

hours. 

‘“‘ Before now seeks his bed the sinking sun,” 

Now said the Mantuan who us there had brought, 
“’T is better nearer place should not be sought 

Than this convenient ledge where what 1s done 
And said by these we ‘ll better know than lower 
Where their attentions would engage us more. 
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* Sordello’s Kind Offices. 


‘‘He who sits highest, and who hath an air 9t 
As though neglect of duty was his wrong, 
And whose lips move not to the others’ song, 

Rudolph the Emperor was, who Italy fair 
And sore had power to heal, but saw her grieve, 
While he her rescue did to others leave. 

And that one who consoles him with kind mien 
Governed the wide tracts where the waters spring 
Which Elbe and Moldau to the ocean bring. 


“He Ottocar is, who, while in infancy green, 100 
Was more a man than Winceslaus weak his son, 
A bearded king whom ease and luxury won. 

And he who’s held (he with the nose depressed), 
In counsel close with him of genial look, 

Died fleeing, while the lily he forsook. 

Look there how he doth beat against his breast! 
And see that other who, while sighing meek, 
Has of his hand a couch made for his cheek. 


“Father and father-in-law of France’s Bane 109 
Are they, and know his foul and vicious life: 
Thence comes the grief that cuts them like a 

knife. 

He who so strong appears and joins the strain, 
Singing with that one of the prominent nose, 
Bore in his girdle every grace that grows ; 

And if, as king, succeeding him, had reigned 
The stripling who in rear of him doth sit, 

From vase to vase had passed these graces fit, 
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Rudolph and others. 


‘Which cannot of his co-heirs be maintained. 118 
Frederick and Jacomo now the realms possess, 
But none inheritances share which bless. 

Not oftentimes doth through the branches rise 
The worth of man; and God doth so ordain, 

So that from Him we may these graces gain. 

My words apply to him whose nose hath size 
Not less than unto Peter his songmate ; 

This nor Apulia nor Provence debate. 


“So much the plant its origin high denies 127 
As Beatrice and Margaret make less boast, 
And of her spouse Costanza boasteth most. 
Behold the monarch who the line did keep 
Of simple living, England’s Harry, lone 
He sits; Azs heirs had better tone. 
He who sits where the ground is sunken deep 
The Marquis William is ; his eye sees far; 
In his cause Alexandria and her war 


“Make Monferrat and Canavese weep.” 136 


NOTES TO THE SEVENTH CANTO. 


6. “ Octavian’s care.” The Tombof Virgil, overlooking the 
superb Bay of Naples, is the subject of a note to the Third 
Canto. Hfe was there buried by the solicitous care of the 
Emperor Augustus, whose earlier name of Octavian is here 
used by Dante. The emperor wisely thought that surround- 
ings so beautiful as these, accessories so choice, were worthy 
of the. last resting-place of the Poet of the Empire. 

15. “ Him clasped.” Imitated by Ariosto, Orlando, xxiv. 


19: 
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**E I’ abbracchiaro, ote ii maggior s’ abbracchia, 
Col capo nudo e col ginocchio chino,” 


28. “ Where not in torments tossed.” Limbo, the Border- 
Land, the abode of the spirits of the unbaptized. 

34. “ The saintly virtues three.” The theological virtues, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

35. “* The others.” The cardinal virtues, Prudence, Justice, 
Fortitude, Temperance. 

44. “ Zo go uf by night exceeds our power” Fohni.g: 
Christ “is the true Light which lighteth every one that com- 
eth into the world.” John xii. 35, 36: “ Then Jesus said unto 
them, Yet a little while is ¢he ight with you. Walk while 
ye have ¢he ltcht, lest darkness come upon you: for he that 
walketh in darkness knoweth not whither he goeth. While 
ye have /icht, believe in the fight, that ye may be the children 
of light. These things spake Jesus, and departed, and did 
hide himself from them.” 

65,85. “ Zhe Mount a hollow place... the sinking Sun.” 


** Here vicld thy fragrance, precious soul ; 
Through blight of care and voice of woes 
Seek thy high blooming to control: 
Through heavenly dew thy flower disclose!” 
Harrigt Newer Lopce. 


61. “ As wondering, then.” This, it should be remembered, 
was Virgil’s first visit to Purgatory. His own experience and 
topographical knowledge could not help him here, as it did 
in the Lower World. Hence he wonders, and (as will be 
observed) is either accompanied by a Guide: an Angel of 
the Terrace, or Sordello, or Statius, or is seeking constantly 
casual guidance. 

71. “ That deli.” These secluded glens, remote, restful, 
fragrant, were doubtless especially grateful to the mind har- 
assed by the dangers and terrors incident to life in the Middle 
Ages. Spanish, Italian, and English literature furnish pleas- 
ing instances in point: Longfellow quotes from The Miracles 
of Our Lady, by Gonzalo de Bercéo, a monk of Calahorra, 
who, he says, lived in the thirteenth century, and is the most 
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Notes. 


ancient of the Castilian poets whose names have reached our 
times. He also cites Latini, Zesoretto, xix.; The Vision of 
Piers Ploughman ; and Gower’s Confessio Amantis, viii. 

73. “ Gold... Silver... Scarlet... Pearl.” On this 
description Ruskin discourses in a passage of admiring 
length. Afodern Painters, iii. 228. 

*¢ Under foot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
Broidered the ground, more colored than with stone 


Of costliest emblem.” 
Mitton, Paradise Lost, iv. 70. 


82. “Salve Regina.” The hymn which is sung in the 
churches from Trinity Sunday till Advent. It is supposed to 
be of the date of the Eleventh Century, and is attributed to 
Arminius (in German, Iferrmann), Count of Vehringen. It 
thus begins : 

Soto: ‘Salve, salve!” 


Duo: ‘‘ Regina, Mater miscricordiz ! ” 
‘luttr: ‘ Vita, dulcedo, et spes nostra, salve!” 


94. “Rudolph the Emperor.’ Rirdolph the First, first 
Emperor of Germany of the house of [lapsburg, was crowned 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1273. He died in 1291. See note to the 
preceding Canto. 

This neglect on the part of the monarchs of his time to do 
becoming honor to Rome as the Imperial City of Europe 
shocked the mind of Dante, loyal to all the traditions of 
Italy. 

It is related of Rudolph, according to Voltaire, Ansuales de 
Empire, \. 303, that “as the imperial sword, which they 
pretended was that of Charlemagne, could not be found, 
several of the nobles made this defect in the formalities a 
pretext for not taking the oath of allegiance. He seizeda 
crucifix; ‘ 7Ass %s my sceftre,’ he said, and all paid him hom- 
age.” “This single act of firmness,” Voltaire continues, 
“‘made him respectable, and the rest of his conduct showed 
him to be worthy of the Empire.” 

Voltaire’s concluding words derive emphasis from the fact 


——— 
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that Rudolph, availing himself of that principle of Imperial 
Law which invests absolute discretion in the prince whenever 
he may choose to exert it, issued so many imperial decrees 
that he acquired the title of “ Lex Animata,” the Living Law. 
The principle alluded to is expressed in the Code in the 
words: “ Quod Principi placuit legis habet vigorem.” 

98. “ Zhe wide tracts.” Bohemia. 

100, 101. * Otfocar ... Winceslaus.’ Ottocar the Second, 
a haughty king of Bohemia, who is said to have declined the 
imperial crown. He refused the homage to Rudolph in his 
right as emperor. Rudolph made war upon him and brought 
him to terms. The homage, it was agreed, should be paid 
on an island, Kamberg, in the Danube, “ under a tent,” says 
Voltaire, Annales de ? Empire, “whose curtains should be 
closed to spare him public mortification. Ottocar presented 
himself covered with gold and jewels; Rudolph, by way of 
superior pomp, received him in his simplest dress; and in 
the midst of the ceremony the curtains of the tent fell, and 
revealed to the eyes of the people and the armies that lined 
the Danube the proud Ottocar on his knees, with his hands 
clasped in the hands of his conqueror.” This is, surely, an 
event possessing a sufficiency of theatrical interest, but does 
it not reflect, rather, upon Rudolph? That the curtains fell 
by accident, or against the consent of the emperor, is hardly 
supposable. The incident seems to show a German emperor 
(worthy of taking the heavenward road) not incapable of 
perpetrating a cruel practical joke. We are not, therefore, 
unprepared for the sequel: Rudolph was compelled to wage 
war upon the proud-spirited man again, who, fighting desper- 
ately, was killed in battle, 1278. 

“This Winceslaus,” we learn from the O/¢timo, “was the 
most beautiful of men, and a meek and humble ecclesiastic. 
He was not a man of arms.” Winceslaus the Second, King 
of Bohemia, was his full title. Dante speaks of him asa 
luxurious liver. Ele will again so speak of him in the Nine 
teenth Canto of the Paradiso, line 125. The historians, less 
accurate than Dante, are, in this instance, by their silence, 
more charitable than the Poet. 
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Notes. 


103, 104. “ Nose depressed... genial look.” Philip the 
Third of France, surnamed “The Bold” (1270-1285), and 
unsuccessful in battle with Peter the Third of Aragon, is he 
of the “nose depressed.” Peter will be mentioned a few 
lines lower down. The monarch of the “ genial look” is 
Henry of Navarre, surnamed “the Fat.” King John of 
Saxony (Philalethes) quotes an ancient French chronicle to 
the effect that “though it be a general opinion that fat men 
are of a gentle and benign nature, yet this one was very 
acrimonious.” 

109. “ That other.” Philip the Fourth of France, sumamed 
“the Fair,” son of Philip the Third, and son-in-law of the fat 
and acrimonious Henry of Navarre. Philip’s dates are 1208- 
1314. Ile was, therefore, living at the date of the Poem. 
In the Commedia he is a favorite target for the shafts of 
Dante’s invective; nor can we wonder, for he deserved 
Dante’s hatred if only for his oppression and robbery of the 
merchants of Florence under color of law. 

112. “ Pons the strain.” This monarch “ who so strong 
appears” is Peter the Third of Aragon, surnamed “the 
Great,” 1276-1285. Peter, by Millot, A/sst, Lit. des Trouba- 
dours, iii. 150, is enumerated among the Provengal poets. 

113. * Prominent nose.” Charles, Count of Anjou, usurper 
of Sicily and Naples, and brother of Saint Louis. His dates 
are 1220-1255. Villani, vii. 1, paints a pleasing picture of his 
austerity, studiousness, reticence, and ambition. His tyranny 
in Sicily brought about the bloody revolt and massacre 
known as the Sicilian Vespers, which ended the French rule 
in Sicily. Dante, it may be suggested, may have thus placed 
him on his way to Paradise, in consideration that he was a 
descendant of the Poet's friend and benefactor, Charles Mar- 
tel of Hungary, commemorated in the Fighth Paradigo. 

116, * The striping.” The sons of Philip the Third of 
Aragon were, in number, four: Alonzo, James, Frederick and 
Peter. The older commentators say that “the stripling ” of 
Dante’s verse was Alonzo, the eldest son, who became Alonzo 
the Third of Aragon, 1265-1291. Venturi decides for Peter, 
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the youngest, who, he declares, deserved the place Dante as- 
signs him, and Mariana, xiv. 14, confirms the judgment of 
Venturi 

125. ‘fis songmate.” The two, Charles of Anjou and 
Peter the Great of Aragon, it should be remembered, were, 
on earth, mortal enemies, if we may so conclude from the 
mutual issue and acceptance of a challenge to single combat. 
Each, so Milman records, Zet. Christ. vi. 168, resorted to 
sharp practice on the other in their mutual attempts to avoid 
a hostile collision. 

Dante’s partiality for Charles I think may be explained by 
the circumstance that Charles was the foe of Pope Nicholas 
the Third, placed by Dante in the tombs of the Simoniacs, 
Nineteenth Canto of the Inferno. 

Cary, in a note, confuses Charles of Anjou, brother of 
Saint Louis (1220-1255) with Charles of Valois, brother of 
Philip the Fair (1270-1325). This, in the case of an anno- 
tator usually so accurate, suggests the difficulty of accurate 
annotation. And Cary may have misled Dean Church, who 
makes the same mistake in his £ssay on Dante. 

It seems worthy of remark that Charles of Anjou, Peter 
the Great of Aragon, and Philip the Third of France, all died 
in the same year, 1255, and that Dante is mindful that on 
the lower ledges of the Mourtain he should introduce only 
those souls recently arrived. A collection of monarchs 
suited the general political intention of his Poem. 

Apulia and Provence are mentioned by Dante as the spe- 
cial scenes of the ill-government of the son of Charles of An- 
jou, Charles the Second, surnamed “ the Lame.” 

128, 129. “ Beatrice... Wargaret... Costanza.” Beatrice 
and Margaret were daughters of Raymond Berenger the 
Fifth, Count of Provence. This nobleman’s career will find 
mention in the Sixth Canto of the Paradiso and the notes 
thereto. Beatrice was married to Saint Louis; Margaret to 
his brother, Charles of Anjou. Costanza, Constance, was 
daughter of Count Manfredi of Apulia, and became the wife 
of Peter the Great of Aragon. 
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Notes. 


131. “ England’s Harry.” Wenry the Third (1216-1272). 
Hume records his assiduous attendance on public worship, 
and his natural remark to Louis the Ninth of France, that 
among religious observances he attached less importance to 
sermons than to other incidents of the service. Dante prob- 
ably here speaks of ‘‘England’s Harry” from his own per- 
sonal observation of the monarch made during Dante’s visit 
to England. 

134, 135, 136. “ Zhe Marguis William... Alexandria... 
Monferrat ... Canavese.” The Marquis of Monferrat, a 
Ghibelline, was taken prisoner by the troops of Alexandria, 
in 1290, and for eighteen months was exhibited by them as 
a wild beast. He sunk and died under the indignity, and as 
a result the people of Monferrat and their allies of Canavese 
waged against the Alexandrians a bloody war. 


CANTO EIGHTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


Dante, Virgil, and Sordello converse together. The Serpent 
appears, but on observing the guardian Angels sent to pro- 
tect the Poets, makes his escape. Dante recognizes his 
friend Nino, a righteous judge; and Malaspina, a benefac- 
tor of Dante, discourses on Florence, and predicts Dante’s 
exile. 


TIME: Evening of Easter Sunday. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. The 
shade of Sordello. Nino. Malaspina. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Guardian Angels. The Serpent. 


’T was now the hour that doth to sailors bring 
Remembrance of the loving farewells said 
The day they sailed, ’twixt hope perplexed and 

dread, 

And which the pilgrim thrills, when he hears ring, 
On his first evening, that sweet vesper bell 
Which seems of dying day to sound the knell, 

When I, no longer listening, as I gazed, 

Observed a soul new-risen from his seat, 
Which, with uplifted hand, begged audience 
meet. 
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The Guardian Angels. 


Both palms it joined, and then them upward 
raised, 10 

Fixing its eyes upon the orient fair, 
As if it said: “ Thou, God, art all my care!” 

“ Te lucis ante,” so devoutly came 
Forth from its mouth, and in so pure a strain, 
That I could not my mind for joy contain. 

And then the others, kindled by this flame, 
Accompanied it throughout the sacred song, 
Upon the wheels supernal gazing long. 


Here, Reader, having eyes by truth made keen, 9 
Here, of so thin a texture is this veil, 
Beyond to penetrate now thou canst not fail. 

That host of gentle souls was by me seen 

* Next up to look, and seemed their faces so 
As if in expectation pale and low. 

And issuing from on high in Heaven’s own sheen, 
Two Angels came, each with a sword flame-starred, 
But short, and, at their radiant endings, marred. 


As new-born leaflets was their vesture green, 28 
And, fanned by wings so tinted, floated fair 
Upon the tremblings of the conscious air. 
A little over us one now took his place, 
And one repaired unto the opposite mound ; 
So that between them was our company found. 

slond was each head, and in each glorious face 
The eye bewildered was, as thouch the sight 
Had suffered by excess of dazzling light. 
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“They both have come from Mary's bosom blest,” 37 
Sordello said, “as guardians of this vale 
Against the serpent who, too, will not fail.” 

All frozen, I myself now closely pressed 
Towards the faithful shoulders ; and a load 
Of doubt I bore, uncertain of his road. 

But thus Sordello: ‘ Let us now descend 
*Midst these great shadows them to speak withal ; 
And you to see, their joy will not be small.” 


Only three downward steps had I to wend, “6 
And there saw one who me observed as though 
His mind was strongly set myself to know. 

Already now the air was growing dim, 

But it yet, both unto his eyes and mine, 
Revealed that which was dark within its shine. 
T’wards me he moved, and I, too, sought out him. 

Nino! thou noble judge! glad was I thee 
Here cleared from any claim of Hell to see! 


Was left unsaid ’twixt us no greeting fair ; 55 
Then asked he: “ How long ts it, pray, since o'er 
The waves thou cam'st to seek this Mountain's 

shore?” 

“©,” said I to him, “ not thence did I fare; 

But I have just the dismal world traversed, 
And seek another life while in the first.” 

And, in the moment my reply was heard, 

He and Sordello both from me shrank back, 
Like men whose minds are suddenly on the rack. 
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Giovanna. 


Turned one to Virgil; and the other’s word 64 
To one who sat there: “ Conrad, up!” was given : 
“See what in grace brings forth the will of 

Heaven !” 

Then unto me: “ By all that reverence deep 
Thou owest to Him who so his wherefore veils 
That ford to pass it none to man avails, 

When thou shalt be beyond this ocean’s sweep, 
My Giovanna bid to pray for me 
To that high Throne that answers such as she. 


‘Loves me no more her mother, I believe, 73 
Since she hath laid aside her vesture plain, 
Which she in grief must wish assumed again. 

Through her strange step ’tis easy to perceive 
How time in woman will her love consume 
If eye or touch do not its flame relume. 

For her so fair a cenotaph will not weave 
The Viper that doth Milan’s foemen mock 
As would have made Gallura’s crowing Cock.” 


Thus spake he, and his countenance was im- 
pressed 8a 
With equity high and honor, signs which, part 
Of purer natures, speak the upright heart. 
Meanwhile began mine eyes on Heaven to rest, 
Insatiate, there where bright orbs slowest roll, 
As wheel round axle, round the radiant pole; 
When asked my Guide: “What dost thou there 
adore, 
Myson?” And I: “Those torches there, my Sire, 
Which this near pole do all illume with fire.” 
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The Serpent. 
And he to me: “ The stars resplendent four 91 


Thou sawest this morning are beneath declined, 
And these in their fair places are enshrined.” 
As Virgil spoke, Sordello close him drew 
Unto himself and said: “ Behold our foe!” 
And did it with his finger to him show. 
The beauteous vale’s side there had glided through, 
Where barrier none arose, a serpent vile, 
Perchance the same that did Eve erst beguile. 


’Mongst grass and flowers came on the evil streak, 100 

Turning at times its lifted head, and quick 

Its tongue its back would, as to smooth it, lick. 
I saw not, and so cannot of it speak, 

How those celestial falcons stirred at first, 

But move I saw them t’wards the thing accursed. 
It heard the air clipped by each tinted wing, 

And fled, and round the Angels wheeled, their 

home 
Seeking again high in the azure dome. 


The shade the Judge would by his calling bring 109 
Nearer to him, throughout that whole assault 
Had made on me its constant gazing halt. 

“So may the candle leading thee, of wax 
Sufficient find in thy free will to place 
Thee on the highest steeps of azured grace,’ 

Jegan it, “if not thee intelligence lacks 
Of Valdimagra or the neighboring lands 
Where once I great was over all their bands. 
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Dante and Malaspina. 


“I Conrad Malaspina am; my claims 118 
Come from the elder one of whom I’m heir ; 
Here love grows purer given my people there.” 

“QO,” answered I, “throughout your wide domains 
I never passed, but famed are they, a word 
In Europe’s households e’er with pleasure heard. 

That fame which honors so your house and line 
Its lords proclaims, proclaims its history wide, 
Confessed where’er the ocean rolls its tide. 


“ And, as I hope to reach those heights divine, 127 
To you I swear, in no respect abate 
Purse, glory, sword, that round your family wait. 
Nature and use a privilege give ft great, 
That though misguides the world a guilty head, 
Sole it walks straight, nor in ill paths is led.” 
And he: “ Now go; for not the Sun his state 
Shall seven times on the pillow rest which lies 
Beneath the feet the Ram spreads in the skies, 


“ Before that such an estimate kind, with nails 136 
Firmer than those mere human speech can drive, 
Shall in thy brain be fixed, if yet alive 

Justice remains nor in her rulings fails.” 


NOTES TO THE EIGHTH CANTO. 


1. “’ 7 was now the hour.’ Macaulay, Afiscellanics, iv. 391, 
expresses his ardent admiration of the opening lines of this 
Canto. He remarks, however, and unwisely, perhaps, that 
Dante cares nothing for the charms of physical nature, that 
‘is mind is employed only with human nature. And, prob- 
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ably, he speaks unwisely when he says that the poet Gray, in 
imitating these lines, makes himself ridiculous and suggests 
a Grecian rustic venturing to manage the steeds of Achiiles. 
7. “iL no longer listening.’ No longer listening to Sordello. 
13. “ Ze ducts.” The first words of a hymn usually sung 
at the latest service of the day, the compline service, nine 
o’clock in the evening: 


‘“To Thee, before the close of day, 
Creator of the world, we pray.”’ 


26, 27. “ Flame-starred ... marred.” The ends marred 
indicate the tempering of justice with mercy. ‘ And he placed 
at the east of the garden of Eden cherubims, and a flaming 
sword which turned every way, to keep the way of the tree 
of life.”” Genesis iii. 24. 

53. “ Mino, thou noble judge!” Nino, degli Visconti, of 
Pisa, Judge of Gallura in Sardinia. He was the nephew of 
Count Ugolino. Dante had known the judge at the siege 
of Caprona, in 1290, when, as is recorded in the Twenty-first 
Canto of the Inferno, the Poet saw the garrison of the Ghib- 
ellines marched out, under safeguard, to the startling cries of 
** Appicca, appicca!” “ Hang them, hang them!” 

65, 71, 109, 118. “ Conrad... Giovanna...the shade... 
Mualaspina.” Giovanna was the daughter of Conrad Malas- 
pina, and Conrad the father of Marcello Malaspina, to whom 
Dante was indebted for hospitality during his exile, in 1307. 
The spirit of Conrad, in the concluding seven lines of the 
Canto, predicts this hospitality and Dante’s gratitude for it. 

73. “Her mother.” Beatrice, marchioness of Este, wife of 
Judge Nino, and after his death married to Galeazzo degli 
Visconti of Milan. Her second marriage, as Dante Mtimates, 
was not a happy one. Gallura’s heraldry, he says, would 
have better become her cenotaph than the heraldry of Milan. 
Gallura, as the name intimates, was founded by a Gallic 
colony, who perpetuated their origin by the emblem of the 
crowing cock. The “ touch-me-not”’ emblem of Milan was 
the viper. 

$9, 91. “ Those torches ... stars.” The three stars are 
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Notes. 


those of the first magnitude in the constellations of Euri- 
danus, Argo, and the Golden Fish. They represent the life 
contemplative, as the four others represent the life active. 
The seven allegorize the seven virtues, theological and car- 
dinal, and will form the subjects of allusion in the Thirty- 
first Canto. 

116. “ Valdimagra.” The valley of the Magra, or Luni- 
giana. Of this region Malaspina had been marquis. 

131. “ Aisguides the world a guilty head.” Some of the 
commentators seem inclined to doubt that this censure applies 
to Pope Boniface the Eighth. But I think there can be no 
doubt on the point. The vehemence wherewith Dante per- 
sistently assails the reputation of this pontiff had a double 
source: the grievous personal wrongs the Poet had suffered 
through the pontiff’s interference in politics, and the Poet’s 
denial of the principle whereby such interference is vindi- 
cated, namely, the confusion of the civil and ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions in the hands of the clergy. 

133. “ Seven times.” The Sun will not enter the constella- 
tion of Aries seven times, that is, seven years will not elapse, 
before Dante will be the recipient of the Malaspinese hospi- 
tality. 

136. “ Nails firmer than those mere human speech can drive.” 
“ The words of the wise areas . . . nails fastened by the mas- 
ters of assemblies.” Ecclesiastes Xi. 11. 

“Virgil’s Fate Lines adopt the philosophy of that Tuscan 
picture commemorated by Orelli: the form and shape of all 
the structures of man are fixed by Fate; and in the highest 
roof-tree of the palaces of Kings and of the temples of the 
Gods, Fate drives her adamantine nails. Fate is the supreme 
magistrate who, according to the Tuscan usage, which the 
Romans adopted, keeps the record of the year by driving, at 
the ides of September in each succeeding year, a nail into 
the wall of Jove’s own temple. Thé public annals were kept, 
as Livy phrases it, ‘clavo ab dictatore fixo.” Virgilians, 
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CANTO NINTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


The night being two thirds passed, Dante, falling asleep, has 
a vision of an eagle, by which, like Ganymede, he seems 
rapt to heaven; but by enlightening grace he is borne for- 
ward in his sleep to the Gate of Purgatory. He is aroused 
by Virgil when the sun is two hours high. They all enter 
the Gate, and begin the ascent of the Mountain, the Angel 
first inscribing, with his sword, on Dante’s forehead, seven 
scars, each in the form of the letter P, to denote the seven 
sins, Peccata, which Purgatory cleanses away — pride, envy, 
anger, sloth, gluttony, avarice, and lust. 


TIME: Night of Easter Sunday, and morning of Easter 
Monday. | 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Lucia. The Angel keeping the Gate 
of Purgatory. The chorus praising God. Dante. The 
shade of Virgil. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Nino. Sordello. Malaspina. 


Now of Tithonus old the consort fair, 

From his beloved arms arisen, white 

Gleamed o’er the eastern vault of jeweled Night. 
The gems that o’er her forehead shone in air 

Were in the sign of that chill animal set 

Whose scourging tail fills nations with regret ; 
And, of the steps whereby Night rises, two 

In that part of the world her wings unheard 

Had passed, and entering were upon the third ; 
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The Eagle of Ganymede. 


When I, as would a child of Adam, threw 10 
Myself upon the grass, in sleep quite drowned, 
There where the five friends were already found. 

Just at the hour when, near the day, the song, 
Plaintive, as giving note of former woe, 

The little swallow sings, begins to grow, 

And when the mind of man, in reaches long, 

Forth from the flesh departs, and, free from 
thought, 
Is almost to prophetic wisdom brought, 


Dreamed I a golden-plumaged eagle came, 19 
With open wings and hovering for descent, 
Before mine eyes soon on the view intent ; 

And thought I that the place the very same 
Was, where, from his surprised companions torn, 
Young Ganymede’s charms to Heaven's high 

courts were borne. 

My thought was that perchance his quarry here 
His habit is to strike, and that elsewhere 
Disdain his talons proud their load to bear. 


Then, wheeling in his course with swiftness drear 28 

As lightning he descended from his gyre, 

And snatched me upwards even to the fire. 
Therein it seemed both he and I did burn ; 

And the imagined flames were so intense 

That broken was my startled slumber thence. 
Not otherwise did Achilles round him turn 

Ilis wakened cyes, when, loosed from slumber’s 

chain, 
He knew the place not that did him contain, 
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Lucia. 





What time from Chiron's power in mystery deep 37 
His mother him asleep bore in her arms 
To Scyros, whence him drew the Greek alarms, 
Than I, when from my wondering eyes fled sleep ; 
Chilled was I through and pallid, as when fright 
Hath on the sufferer wrought its bleaching blight. 
Only, was at my side my Comforter’s aid ; 
And more than two hours now day’s torch had 
burned, 
And t’wards the sea-shore was my visage turned, 





When said my Master: “ Be not thou afraid, 46 
But be assured in happy case are we; 
Restrain not, then, but let thy powers go free. 
At length thou Purgatory’s gate hath gained; 
Behold the cliff that doth it close around! 
Behold the gate which seems to break its bound! 
Ere had the dawn to daylight yet attained, 
When slept in thee thy wearied soul, came sweet 
Across the flowers, which bowed her steps to greet, 


“A Lady who ‘I Lucia am,’ did say, 55 
‘Let me this slumberer take; so will be less 
His journey’s toil, less weariness on him press.’ 

Sordello and the rest behind did stay ; 

She took thee up, and as came on the day, 
This summit reached; her feet showed me the 
way. 

Thee laid she here; and when her beauteous eyes 
That open entrance had to me made known, 
Sleep and herself had both together flown.” 
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Virgil Prince of Song. 


————s 


Like one who, out of doubts, assured, doth rise, 64 
And who his fear doth unto confidence change 
After the truth hath cleared his questionings 

strange, 

So ’t was with me; and when no more the dream 
My Guide saw hold me, up the cliff along 
He moved, I following him the Prince of Song. 

Reader, thou seest how I exalt my theme, 

And therefore, if I its walled strength increase 
With added art, to wonder thereat cease. , 


Nearer our steps drew, and ourselves we found 73 
Arrived at such a portion of the place 
As seemed a wall disparted in its face. 
There I a portal saw, and from the ground 
Three steps of diverse hue up to it led, 
And there a Keeper stood who no word said. 
And as mine eye I opened more and more 
I saw him seated on the highest stair, 
Such in the face that it I could not bear. 


And in his hand a naked sword he bore 82 
Which so towards us threw the sun’s bright play, 
That to look thither vain was my essay. 

“What wish ye? That declare from whence ye 

stand,” 
Began he to exclaim, “ your escort ’s where ? 
For harm may come to those who too much dare.” 

“A Lady of Heaven, who knows how all is planned,” 
Him answered thus my Master, “‘ Thither go,’ 
But now did bid us, ‘seek the portal so.’ ” 
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The Gate. 


‘““And may she speed your footsteps with her 
light,” 91 

The Keeper said, bland he with all his powers, 
“Come forward, then, unto these steps of ours!” 

Straightway we thither came; and marble white 
The first step was, and polished so that clear 
In its smooth face I mirrored did appear. 

The second, which than purple darker seemed, 
Uneven was throughout and burnt, and through 
Its length and width were seen cracks not a few. 


The third and uppermost placed in _ beauty 
gleamed 100 
Like solid porphyry firm, and flamed as red 
As from a vein the brilliant life-blood sped. 
On this God’s Angel's either foot had rest, 
While served him for a seat the threshold rare 
Which seemed one diamond exquisitely fair. 
Up, then, the three steps, with a hearty zest, 
Drew me my Guide. And then: “ With spirit meek 
Ask,” thus he said, “the unbarring thou dost 
seek.” 


At his blest feet I fell in awe confessed, 109 
Beseeching him to unbar for pity’s sake, 
But ’gainst my breast I first three blows did make. 
Then with his sword he wrought upon my brow 
The letter P seven times, and said: “‘lhese scars 
Wash thou away when are removed these bars.” 
Ashes or earth too dry to soil the plow 
Were with the robe he wore of similar hue; 
From out the folds of which two keys he drew. 
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The Angel. 


Of gold was one, of silver was its mate ; 118 
First with the white, and with the yellow last 
To my content aside the bolts he cast. 

“When,” said he, “either makes not entrance 

straight, 
And in the lock’s wards doth refuse to turn, 
That entrance is denied, one thus doth learn. 

More precious one Is, but the other skill 
In larger measure needs and judgment’s power, 
For it is that which solves the hindering bar. 


“From Peter them I hold; and ’tis his will 127 
That I in opening rather should mistake 
Than closing, when souls me obeisance make.” 
The valves then pushed he of the sacred gate, 
Exclaiming: “ Enter, but I must ye mind 
That turns he back whose look is cast behind.” 
And when upon their hinges shrill and great 
Those valves were turned, which briskly, keenly, 
sung 
Of the sonorous plates whereon they hung, 


Not so discordantly, sure, nor loudly roared 136 
Tarpeia when it good Metellus lost 
And therefore ceased to be a place of cost. 

I listened as its thunder-peal first poured, 
And “ We praise thee, O God,” methought I heard 
By a sweet melody clear of voices stirred. 

That melody calm came o’er my senses charmed 
As choral voices come that, in high note, 
Upon the air entranced and trembling float, 
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Melody. 


Then sink, but leave the soul’s fond ardor 
warmed. 145 


NOTES TO THE NINTH CANTO. 


1. “Of T¥thonus old the consort fair.” By this phrase, 
“La Concubina di Titone antico,” Dante doubtless intends 
to describe the lunar aurora, the lunar dawn, which precedes 
the appearance of the moon in the heavens. Tithonus was 
a chieftain of Troy, son of King Laomedon, and with him 
Aurora became enamored, so much so that she obtained for 
him from Jove the gift of immortality. Thence she is /or- 
ever his consort. 


** Aurora fair (Tithonus’ saffron couch 
Deserting now) was with her earliest pearls 
Sprinkling the earth.” 
Fourth FE neid, 485. 

5. “ That chill animal.” The constellation of the Scorpion. 
The sun was in Aries. The moon was in her fourth day after 
the full, The appearance of the Scorpion would, therefore, 
precede the lunar dawn. 

7,9. “ Two... the third.” Two hours and about a half 
after six o’clock, that is, about half past eight o’clock. 

12. “ The five friends.” WVirgil, Sordello, Nino, Conrad, 
Dante. 

15. “ Former woe.” Philomelaand her sister Progne placed 
before Tereis, as a part of his repast, the flesh of Itys, the 
son of Terais and Progne. The women were pursued by 
Terais with an axe, and prayed to the Gods to transform 
them into birds. Philomela took the form of a nightingale, 
Progne that of a swallow. To this myth Virgil makes allu- 
sion in his Pastoral of Creation, as part of the Song of 
Silenus. 

19. “4 golden-plumaged eagle” Chaucer has closely imi- 
tated this passage, in his //ouse of Fame. Spenser, in his 
Third Book of the /aerfe Queene (c. xi. 8. 34), gives the 
story of Ganymede, and declares that the eagle is Jove him- 
self. 


2] 
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Judas. 


22. “ The place.” Mount Ida. 


‘CA fleet we build beneath Antandros’ self 
And Phrygian’s Ida’s mountains; yet not sure 
Whereto the Fates might bear us, where our fleet 
Might stand.” 
Third Ai netd, 7. 


34. “ Not otherwise did Achilles.’ Note the self-assertion 
of Dante, who does not hesitate to compare himself to 
Ganymede and Achilles. 

30. “ Even to the fire’ Dante follows the arrangement of 
the elements given by Latini (77ésor, cxiii.). The elements 
are four in number: Water, earth, air, fire. The moon and 
the other heavenly bodies are of the nature of fire; and the 
element of fire surrounds and comprehends all the heavenly 
bodies. 

The seven terraces of the Purgatorial Mountain, being all 
that part of it above the Gate of Saint Peter, are within the 
sphere of fire. 

Plutarch, in his Life of Camillus, thus discourses of this 
element: “Some write that the Vestal Virgins have nothing 
in their charge but the ever-living fire which Numa had 
ordained to be worshipped as the principle of all things ; for 
fire is the most active thing in nature, and all production is 
either motion or attended with motion. All the other parts 
of matter, so long as they are without warmth, lie sluggish 
and dead, and require the accession of a sort of soul or 
vitality in the principle of heat; and upon that accession, in 
whatever way, immediately receive a capacity either of acting 
or of being acted upon. And thus Numa, a man curious in 
such things, and whose wisdom made it thought that he con- 
versed with the Muses, consecrated fire, and ordained it to 
be kept ever burning, as an image of that eternal power 
which orders and actuates all things.” 

37. “ His mother” Thetis. 

55- “Lucia.” The Enlightening Grace of Heaven. In- 
ferno, iL. 97. 

58. “ And the rest.” Nino and Conrad. 
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Notes. 

95, 97, 100. “ First... second... third.” Confession, 
Contrition, Penance. 

113. “ Seven times.” Seven P’s, indicative of the seven 
sins, “ peccata,”’ which are cleansed by the passage through 
Purgatory: Pride, Envy, Anger, Sloth, Avarice, Gluttony 
Lust. 

118. “ Gold... silver.” The golden key denotes the 
divine authority of the confessor; the silver, the learning and 
judgment employed by him in the discharge of his official 
duties. 

132. “ Whose look is cast behind.” “Noman having put his 
hand to the plow, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom 
of God.” Luke ix. 62. “ Remember Lot’s wife.” Luke 
XVii. 32. 

137. “ Zarfeia... Metcllus.” The Roman treasury on 
the Tarpeian hill was robbed by Cesar, and unsuccessfully 
defended by Metellus, a tribune of the people. We may 
suppose that Dante had decided upon this simile before he 
turned imperialist. 

140. “ We praise thee, O God.” The “Te Deum” was 
composed by Saint Ambrose, who died in the year 397. His 
festival is observed on the 7th day of December, the day of 
his ordination as bishop. 


CANTO TENTH. 


ARGUMENT: 


The first terrace is entered. In this terrace is cleansed the 
sin of pride. The path brings the Poets to sculptured 
works in the face of the rock. The rock is of white 
marble. Among these works are The Annunciation, David 
dancing before the ark, and Trajan yielding to the widow's 
prayer. They then come upon the repentant proud, borne 


down by the weight of heavy stones placed upon their 
backs. 


TIME: Morning of Easter Monday. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Are 
quoted, the Blessed Virgin, and the Archangel Michael. 


PERSONS APPEARING: The proud bowed down under heavy 
stones. 


WHEN we the threshold of the door had passed 
Which ill-affected souls so much neglect, 
Because the straighter way such souls reject, 

I heard it crash when once again made fast. 

If, when I heard it, I had turned me round, 
What plea for such a failure had I found ? 

We mounted upward where the rock apart 
Divided, in the way that waves divide 
And took a winding course from side to side. 
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The Approach. 





‘“* Here need we have to use a little art,” 10 
Began my Guide, “* we must ourselves adapt 
To this circuitous path around us wrapt.” 

And this our progress did so much impede 
That hung the waning moon above the sea, 
Its watery couch, ere sorely wearied we 

From this our narrow needle’s eye were freed. 
But when at last we reached the open mall, 
There where the Mountain rears its towering 

wall, 


I with fatigue quite spent, and both in doubt 19 
About our way, we stopped upon a path 
More drear than any gloomy desert hath. 
From where the margin on the sea looks out 
To where the bright and towering clitf-face shone 
Would be as three men’s heights put into one. 
And, far as could mine eye its sweep extend, 
Now on the left appeared, now on the right 
This mountain-cornice all of this same height. 


Thereby our feet had not begun to wend, 28 
When I perceived this steep embankment’s face, 
Whereon no climbing foot could leave its trace, 

Of marble white to be, and graceful so 
With sculptures, that e’en Polycletus’ shame 
Compared would have, and life itself seem tame. 

The Angel who to earth came with such glow 
Announcing long-wept Peace’s reign and Heaven, 
After long interdict, to mortals given, 
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The Sculptures. 


In such a vivid image met our gaze, 37 
His attitude, his grace, so life-like, speech 
It seemed must be within his easy reach. 
One would have sworn “ Hail!” was his word of 
praise, : 
For she was there, divinely traced, who turned 
The key which God’s love opened, for us earned, 
And in her mien this language stood impressed : 
** Behold God’s handmaid!”’ as distinct as wax 
Holds every mark the seal thereon impacts. 


‘Let not thy mind upon one sole place rest,” 46 

The gentle Master said, of whom the part 

That near me was contains the human heart. 
Mine eyes I turned, and near the form revered 

Of Mary, and upon that side where stood 

Him whom I fondly name, my Leader good, 
Another history on the rock appeared ; 

Wherefore I passed by Virgil, that what drew 

Me thither I might have in better view. 


There, sculptured in the self-same marble, shone s5 
The holy ark upon its cart kine-drawn, 
Which ’gainst officious acts doth so well warn. 
Before it people thronged ; “doth tone on tone 
From yon seven choirs arise?” asked senses 
two. 
“No,” one, the other answered “ Yes, ’t is true.” 
The wreaths the frankincense did upwards pour 
Made equal doubt betwixt the eyes and nose: 
They argued: ‘ Was it smoke that thence arose ?”’ 
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Humility. 


The humble Psalmist there danced on before — 6 
The blessed vessel: seemed he, in this thing, 
The girded-loined, as more, and less, than king. 

Was represented opposite, where was seen 
A palace great, Michal, who thence looked forth, 
A scornful lady, grieved, and at him wroth. 

My feet I moved from where their prints had been, 
To view another history, which beamed white 
Beyond where lingered Michal’s frown of night. 


Was heralded there the immaculate glory high 73 
That Roman Ruler gained, whose deed benign 
To his great victory Gregory led divine. 

The Emperor Trajan ’t was, and there, near by, 

A weeping widow at his bridle stood, 

Grief-clad and frenzied, with her tale of blood. 
Around about them knights in full troops thronged, 
And eagles, struggling with the wind, in gold 
Above them gleamed where War’s dread banners 

rolled. 


And ’midst them all, the unhappy woman wronged 82 
Seemed to be saying: ‘“‘ Give me vengeance, Sire, 
For my dead son, me, in my trouble dire!” 

And he to answer seemed: “ Now, wait until 
I have returned.”’ And she, like one whom grief 
Impatient makes: “Shouldst thou not come, 

O chief?” 

And he: “ Who shall be in my place will still 
Avenge thee.” Then: “ ‘The good that others do,” 
She urged, “slight help will be, my Prince, to 

you!” 
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The Penitents. 





“Take comfort, dame,” at length he answers, 
“right 9 
It is I hear this cause ere hence I move; 
Justice this wills, pity doth this approve.” 

He whose wide ken nought new surveys, his might, 
Hath wrought this language read in storied stone, 
Not found on earth, but met with here alone. 

While I beheld with fond delighted glow 
The shapes which such humility low doth take, 
Shapes dear to look at for their Artist’s sake, 


“Behold, upon this side, with footsteps slow, 100 
The Poet whispered, “many souls pass by ; 
‘These us will show the lofty stairway nigh.” 

Not tardy were mine eyes, though bent to observe 
The novel things whose charms held me aside, 
To turn their glances t'wards mine honored Guide. 

But wish [, Reader, that may never swerve 
Thy fond amazement from these symbols drawn 
Because just now there comes a torment on; 


Ponder thou not the torment’s grotesque mould ; 109 
Think of the happy future, and that nought 
Beyond God's sentence thereby will be wrought. 

“Master,” I said, “those forms which I behold 
No human semblance bear; what are they? 

Fails 
My sight which their appearance hails.” 

And he to me: “ Indeed the straining turn 
Of this their torment so them bends that scen 
By me ’t was not, at first, what it might mean. 
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The Angelic Butterfly. 


“But fix thine eyes thereon; thou ’lt soon dis- 


cern 118 
What underneath those stones doth move; thine 
eyes 


Their pangs may see, e’en clad in such disguise.” 
Christians and proud! Ye weary ones that mourn! 
Who, in your own minds’ dim, unsteady dream, 

To backslide Christian progress idly deem! 
And know ye not that man Is but a worm, 

A worm whence comes the angelic butterfly 

That without hindrance seeks the just on high ? 


How can the soul arise which sins deform, 127 
Like to the insect which no wings hath gained 
The worm wherein development ’s all restrained ? 

As oftentimes in place of corbel'd roof 
Or ceiling, some time ’s seen a figure grim 
Which joins its knees and breast in corners dim, 

And puts our vision, pained thereby, to proof, 
Thus fashioned, when I them more plainly saw, 
Were these thus bending ’neath the Almighty’s 

law. 


So was it; all their various burdens bore, 136 
And bent was each as each his burden pressed, 
But he whose patience passed that of the rest 

Exclaimed with tears: “I can endure no more!” 


NOTES TO THE TENTH CANTO. 


32. “ FPolycletus.” A Greek sculptor, of the date of about 
430 B.C. He was a fellow-pupil of Phidias, whom he is ad- 
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Notes. 


judged to have excelled im representations of the human 
form, although not equalling him in forms calling for great 
masculine energy, as heroes, and certain of the Gods. His 
statue of Juno was a success unexampled. The Goddess 
was Seated; her head, breast, arms, feet, were of ivory; the 
rest of her form was enveloped in a robe of gold. Strabo, 
551. His statue of the Spear-Bearer was so exact in its pro- 
portions, and of symmetry so exquisite, that it was known as 
“the canon,” or rule. Artists came from all parts to study 
its perfections. Pliny, 100; Cicero, Brut. 86. He excelled 
in representing the sweet, tender, and unconscious loveliness 
of childhood. His statue of a youth binding a fillet was 
valued at a hundred talents. If the value of the reduced 
silver talent of Solon be followed, this estimate would be, in 
our currency, a hundred thousand dollars. His group rep- 
resenting two boys playing at dice was regarded by the 
Emperor Titus as one of his choicest possessions. His 
finishing was fastidious, laborious. He is said to have ol- 
served that “the work becomes more difficult when it comes 
to the nail.” Pausanias, 2, 17, 4; Bottiger, Andent. 122. 

The mention of Polycletus in the text of Dante at this 
place is especially apposite, as the sculptor enjoyed a high 
renown for his admirable bas-reliefs. 

He is said to have introduced the art of representing 
sculptured figures in motion, balanced on one foot. Cicero 
pronounces his works absolutely perfect. Arutz. 18. 

33- “And life itself seem tame.’ ‘These sculptures suggest 
the description of the shield of Achilles in the Eighteenth 
Book of the Iliad, and of that of Aincas in the Eighth Book 
of the AEneid, and of the paintings’on the palace-walls of 
Carthage in the First Book of the /Eneid. 

40, 44. “S$ Hail!’ 2...‘ Behold God's handmaid!?” “And 
the angel came in unto her, and said, Hail thou that art 
highly favored, the Lord is with thee. ... And Mary said 
Behold the handmaid of the Lord.” Lake i. 28, 38. 

57. “ Ofctous acts.” “ And when they came to Nachon’s 
threshing-tloor, Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God, 
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and took hold of it; for the oxen shook it. And the anger 
of the Lord was kindled against Uzzah, and God smote him 
there for his error; and there he died by the ark of God.” 
2 Samuel vi. 6, 7. 

64, 65, 68. “ Psalmist... The blessed vessel... Michal.” 
“And David danced before the Lord with all his might; and 
David was girded with a linen ephod. ... And as the ark 
of the Lord came into the city of David, Michal, Saul’s 
daughter, looked through a window, and saw King David 
leaping and dancing before the Lord; and she despised him 
in her heart. . . . Then David returned to bless his house- 
hold. And Michal, the daughter of Saul, came out to meet 
David, and said, How glorious was the King of Israel to-day, 
who uncovered himself to-day in the eyes of the handmaids 
of his servants, as one of the vain fellows shamelessly un- 
covereth himself! And David said unto Michal, It was be- 
fore the Lord, which chose me before thy father, and before 
all his house, to appoint me ruler over the people of the 
Lord, over Israel; therefore will I play before the Lord. 
And I will yet be more vile than thus, and will be base in 
mine own sight: and of the maid-servants which thou hast 
spoken of, of them shall I be had in honor. Therefore 
Michal, the daughter of Saul, had no child unto the day of 
her death.” 2 Samuel vi. 14, 16, 20-23. 

74, 75, 76. “ That Roman ruler ... Gregory... Trajan.” 
Iante, it seems probable, derived this story from a work by 
his preceptor, Brunetto Latini, or one, at least, attributed to 
him, entitled A/owers of Philosophy. The “ great victory ” of 
Saint Gregory was his saving the soul of Trajan by prayer. 
Through the prayers of the Saint, the Emperor was restored 
to life, after he had been dead four hundred years. He lived 
long enough to receive baptism, and was then admitted into 
paradise. The legend relates, circumstantially, that the Saint, 
hearing of the act of justice related in Dante's text, had his 
remains disinterred, and found that they were all turned to 
dust, except the bones and the tongue, and that the tongue 
was like that of a living man. With many tears the Saint 
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prayed God that he would take this soul out of hell. The 
angel communicating with Saint Gregory told him never to 
make such a prayer again, and that God gave him the choice, 
in the way of penance, of abiding two days in purgatory, or 
being, for the rest of his days on earth, afilicted with fever 
and side-ache. The Saint chose the penance of the fever and 
side-ache. 

130, 136. “ Corbcled roof... Our viston fained thereby.” 
Carv, in a note, quotes Chillingworth and Lord Shaftesbury 
in protestation against the hideous shapes which crouch 
under the cornices of great buildings. And Dante would, 
probably, on occasion, have roundly denounced Gothic archi- 
tecture in general, That the barbarians should attempt to 
supplant classic models with their crude and grotesque inno- 
vations, could only meet with protestation from pronounced 
Italians like Dante. 


CANTO ELEVENTH. 


ARGUMENT : 


The repentant proud join in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 
The Poets, on their way, converse with Omberto and 
Oderigi, and behold the abasement of Provenzano. 


TIME: Morning of Easter Monday. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. Om- 
berto. Oderigi. 


PERSONS APPEARING: Provenzano, and other spirits of the 
repentant proud. 


“Our Father, thou who in thine Heavens dost 
dwell, 
Not limited by bounds, but that thy love 
Through preference seeks thy primal works 
above, 
Be thy name hallowed, and thy power as well, 
For by all creatures should thy spirit blest 
Be with all reverence, praise, and thanks ad- 
dressed ! 
Thy Kingdom come, with all its gifts of grace! 
For we, unless it come, will seek in vain 
By intellectual power its courts to gain! 
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The Lord’s Prayer. 


“As of their wills the Angels ‘fore thy face 10 

Make sacrifice, while loud hosannas ring, 

So on the Earth may men like offering bring ! 
This day to us our daily manna give, 

Without which, in this wilderness world we 

roam 

Still further for our strivings from our home ; 
And, as towards our trespassers’ faults we live 

In meek forgiveness, pardon us, Lord benign, 

Nor weigh our merits in thy scales divine! 


“Our faltering Virtue keep thou from the sword 19 
Our adversary old doth mightily wield ; 
QO from his sword-cuts cover us with thy shield ! 
This last request we make, our dearest Lord, 
Not for ourselves, for here no danger lowers. 
But for those still exposed to his fell powers,” 
Thus for themselves and us, with piteous sound, 
Those souls beneath their loads imploring went 
Oppressed as is the mind by bad dreams bent, 


But with unequal anguish, round and round, 28 
And wearied all, upon that terrace first, 
Wherein are cleansed our spirits smoke-immersed, 

If there for us good words are always said, 
What may not here for them be said and done 
By those whose wills from roots of gladness 

run ? 

Well may we help them wash, as on they ’re sped, 
Their worldly stains away, that pure and hight 
They may ascend the starry circles bright. 
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The Arrogant. 


““ Ah! so may mercy-seasoned justice wings 37 
Soon give ye freed from every burden dire, 
That will you bear as high as your desire, 

Show us which way towards the stairs us brings 
The sooner, and, jf thereunto there lead 
More than one path, that most from steepness 

freed. 

For he who cometh with me through the weight 
Of Adam’s flesh, a load severe, well shrinks 
From labors heavy which attend these brinks.” 


From whom came back directly I ’ll relate 46 
Their answer kind, whence we the best way 
learned, 


When thus my Guide them queried ; for returned 
A voice these words: “Come ye unto the right 
Along the bank; a pass there access gives 
Unto a path not hard for one who lives, 
And were I not in this encumbered plight, 
Were my proud neck freed from this burdening 
stone, 
Which forces me to hold my visage down, 


“ Him still in life, and who gives not his name, | 55 
I would look at, to see if him I knew, 
And me towards to wake his pity too. 

Latin I was, my father was of fame, 
Guglielmo Aldobrandeschi, a word 
It may yet be that never have ye heard. 

The noble blood, of those whence I was born, 
And deeds heroic, me so arrogant made, 
To our common mother I no homage paid, 
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Art and the Artist. 


‘“* And all men held to such degree in scorn 64 
That death I met, as well the Siennese know, 
And children e’en in Campagnatico. 

Omberto am I, and ’t 1s not alone 
To me that my rash pride hath harmful been, 
But harms it heavily all my kith and kin. 

And I must burdened here for it atone 
Till God be pleased; on earth bowed not my 

head, 
But here it must in presence of the dead.” 


My face was downward held, to listening tamed; 73 
And one of them, not he who spake of Jate, 
Twisted himself beneath his cramping weight, 

And at me looked, and knew me, and exclaimed, 
And, though with difficulty, kept his eyes 
On me, who from my stooping did not rise. 

“O,” asked I him, “ Oderigi art thou not, 
Agobbio’s praise, of that art, too, the praise 
Illuminating called in Paris’ phrase ? ” 


“ Brother,” he said, “the leaves more light have 
sought 8a 

And laughter from Bolognian Franco’s skill ; 
Not I, but he, should honor’s choice seat fill. 

True, that in life my words were sadly wide 
Of praise like this, because that all my heart 
Was bent upon excelling in mine art. 

But here the penalty ’s paid of this my pride, 
Here where I should not be but that while mine 
Power was to sin, I sought God’s love divine. 
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Mundane Fame. 


‘““O powers of man! how is your glory vain 9t 
That on its haughty structures lingers long, 
If that they weak become who once were strong. 
In painting Cimabue thought to reign, 
Now Giotto has the cry, so that the first 
Enjoys not now Fame’s earlier bugle-burst. 
So hath one Guido to the other passed 
The lettered prize, and he, perchance, the race 
Now runs, him from his later nest shall chase. 


“ For mundane fame is but a breath that’s cast 100 
Upon the wind, that this way, that way, blows ; 
E’en so it on new names new praise bestows. 

What difference will it make a thousand years 
From our date, if old age thee wrinkles brought 
Or death thee prattling took, and glorying 

nought ; 

A thousand years, whose circle less compares 
With scope eternal than the vigilant eye, 

In twinkling, with the slowest orb on high? 


“With him who, now a figure small, walks on 109 
In front of me, all ‘Tuscany’s bounds rang loud, 
And now scarce names Sienna him so proud, 

Sienna where he ruled, when was o’erthrown 
The wild, mad rage of Florence, haughty then, 
Now low and loathsome as a miry fen. 

Ah! your renown is as the grass’s hue: 

The same man who it urged to spring from earth 
Cuts and discolors that he helped at birth.” 
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Friendship. 
And I: “ Humility meek such speeches true 118 


Me give, and rankling tumors quell; but name 
Him whom you say attained such changing 
fame.” 
* Provenzano Salvani, ’t is,” he said, 
“‘ Here for that all Sienna’s teeming land 
Presumptuously he sought in lordship grand ; 
Thus hath he gone, yet goes, with labored tread, 
Ere since he died ; thus doth he pay who dared 
Too much, while mortal on the earth he fared.” 


I then: “If every spirit who the end 137 
Of life attains before repentance made, 
Up from the lower comes not to this grade 
(Unless good prayers his burdened soul befriend), 
Until time long as was his life pass by, 
How favored him the Power that rules on 
high ?” 
And he: ‘“ When glory did upon him press 
Its weight of honors, then, in spite of shame, 
He on the Campo of Sienna came, 


“ And there, to draw his friend from the duress 136 
Which held him close in Charles’s dungeons 
pent, 
To tremble in each vein he was content. 
I say no more, I hint at his great deed, 
Yet, ere the lapse of many days, shall come 
A comment on this text from your own home. 
This is the work that him from those bounds 
freed.” 
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' NOTES TO THE ELEVENTH CANTO. 


3. “ The primal works above.” The celestial circles and the 


Angels. 
49. “A voice these words.” A voice only, because the 


Poets could not see the face, which was bowed down to the 
earth. 

58, 59, 62. “Latin... Aldobrandeschi ... arrogant.” 
The designation “ Latin or Latian” is derived from Virgil. 
In Dante’s use of the word, it means an “ Italian.” The 
speaker is Omberto, son of Guglielmo, Aldobrandeschi, 
Count of Santofiore, in the jurisdiction of Sienna. His ar- 
rogance so exasperated his people that they fell upon him 
and killed him. The village of Campagnatico was the scene 
of this event. 

58, 60. “ Fume... never have ye heard.” He boasts, and 
relents of boasting, in the same breath. 

79. “ Oderigi.” Oderigi of Agobbio, an illuminator of 
manuscripts, a friend of Dante, and on intimate terms of 
companionship with Giotto. 

83. “ Bolognian Franco.’ Franco of Bologna is said to 
have been a pupil of Oderigi. 

94, 95. “ Cimabue... Giotto.” Cimabue, 1204-1302, 
was the teacher of Giotto, who surpassed his master. The 
title given to Cimabue by his contemporaries, “ the restorer 
of the art of painting,” serves to show the degradation of the 
times in which Dante lived. Painting had not merely de- 
generated, it was absolutely lost; only antique specimens of 
it remained. ’ 

Among the proud, Cimabue is appropriately mentioned, 
although he did not die early enough to figure as a spirit. In 
the flesh he was a man of the most offensive haughtiness and 
overbearing arrogance. 

Giotto’s dates are 1276-1336. At the date of Dante’s exile, 
1302, he was only 27, but he had already painted Dante's 
portrait. 

The stories of the O and of the fly deserve a place in every 
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mention of this artist. Pope Benedict the Ninth had re- 
quested a messenger from the Vatican to obtain from Giotto 
some specimen of his skill. In response, the artist seized a 
pencil, and with one motion of the hand, steadying his elbow 
on his side, produced a perfect circle. Cimabue, coming one 
day into his studio was concerned to find that a fly persisted 
in remaining upon the nose of a portrait on his easel: it was 
a fly which the roguish and skilful apprentice had painted 
there. 

97, 98. “ Guido... and he.” The first Guido is supposed 
to have been Guido Guinicelli, praised by Dante in his work 
on Eloquence, and also in the Twenty-second Canto of the 
present portion of the Commedia, and who died in 1276. By 
the other Guido it is supposed Dante meant his most intimate 
personal friend (see the Tenth Canto of the Inferno and 
notes) Guido Cavalcanti; a supposition which is generally 
entertained, but one which moves King John of Saxony to 
intimate that it arraigns Dante for a strong stretch of per- 
sonal adulation, for, as the royal commentator justly remarks, 
the reputation of Cavalcanti was not so high as to justify a 
compliment so exalted. 

Dante, as chief magistrate of Florence, issued a decree 
banishing his friend, he being not only his friend, but a mem- 
ber of his party (at that time, the Guelph), from the confines 
of the republic. Possibly the praise in the text is given as a 
salve to soothe the political wounds of his friend, who, how- 
ever, more happy than Dante, found his way into the “ sheep- 
fold * of “sweet Florence.” 

99. “ And he perchance.’ Tt is generally supposed that 
here Dante predicts his own supremacy in literature. 

108. “ Orb.” The Ptolemaic system estimated the revolu- 
tion of the starry heaven now known as the cycle of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, and otherwise called the great year 
of Plato, at thirty-six thousand years. More modern com- 
putations have shown that it is about twenty-six thousand. 

112. “ When was oerthrown.” At the battle of Monta- 
perto, where the Ghibellincs under Farinata defeated the 
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Florentine Guelphs with terrific slaughter. See notes to the 
Tenth Canto of the Inferno. 

121. “ Salvani.” A Ghibelline chief who led the Siennese 
troops at the battle of Montaperto. Afterwards he con- 
sulted the necromancers, and ventured into battle at Colle in 
the Val d’ Elsa, when his command was defeated by the 
Florentines, and he lost his own life. Villani records that the 
answer of the medizval oracle consulted by the unfortunate 
Ghibelline was expressed with true classical ambiguity: 
_« [bis redibis nunquam in bello pertbis.” The warrior placed 
the pause écfore, his survivors placed it after, the nunquam. 

In general proud and contemptuous, a redeeming instance 
of humility made him sure of the path to paradise: as Dante 
relates, he sat on the public square of his city begging from 
passers-by contributions towards the ransom ofa friend held 
in prison by Charles of Anjou. The price of the ransom was 
ten thousand florins. The name of the released prisoner was 
Vigna, captured in the battle of Tagliarozzo. Ottimo; Lan- 
dino; King John of Saxony. 

141. “A comment on this text.” Dante’s own personal 
humiliations, which were to follow the date of the year 1300, 


CANTO TWELFTH. 
ARGUMENT : 


The Poets pass more sculptured work, and this time on the 
ground beneath their feet. There they see engraved Lu- 
cifer, Briarais, Nimrod, Niobe, Saul, Arachne, Rehoboam, 
Alcmzon, Sennacherib, Cyrus, Holofernes, Troy. An 
Angel appears who leads them to the entrance to the sec- 
ond terrace. They hear a chorus of voices in that terrace, 
and Dante, feeling his forehead, finds that one of the seven 
letters, P, has disappeared, the one representing the sin of 
pride. 


TimME: Noon of Easter Monday. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: An Angel. Dante. The chorus chant- 
ing: “ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 


PERSONS APPEARING: Provenzano and other spirits. 


WITH equal pace, like oxen in the yoke, 

I saw that soul beneath his burden bowed 
Long as the sweet Instructor me allowed. 

But when “ Push onward ” were the words he spoke, 
‘‘ Leave him; with sails and oars must here 
Each, as he may, his bark drive o’er the mere,” 

Upright, as ready for brisk speed, I raised 
My bended body, although yet remained 
My thoughts within me bowed down and re- 

strained. 
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Sculptures. 


I had moved on, my mind and action praised 10 
My Master’s wisdom; and, as on we strode, 
How light of foot we were our motions showed ; 

When “ Cast thine eyes down,” said he unto me, 
“°T will serve to make the journey here more 

light ji 
To look below and scan what meets the sight.” 

As, that forgotten may the dead not be, 

Above earth-level tombs memorials rise, 
Whereon the graver shows men’s form and guise, 


Whence often thence our eyes with moisture fill, 19 
Stung by remembrance, which its spur doth set 
In piteous hearts, which melts each fond regret ; 

So saw I these, but wrought with greater skill, 
Figures that covered all the outward space 
That lay as pathway ’fore the Mountain’s face. 

I saw, on one side, him, to whom, b’yond all 
God's other creatures nobleness was given, 

Fall like a thunderbolt driven down from Heaven. 


I saw, on th’ other, Briarais’ limbs in thrall 28 
To darts celestial, prone, their vigor lost, 
And round their fiery sinews mortal frost. 

I saw the Thymbraan, Pallas saw, and Mars, 
Still, in their armor, rallying round their Sire, 
While giants mangled were by his swift fire. 

I saw shrink Nimrod, he who sought the stars, 
At foot of his huge work, whence he, dismayed, | 
His Sennaarite helpers ruefully surveyed. 
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O Niobe! with what o’errunning eyes 37 

Thee I beheld upon that pictured plain 

Betwixt thy seven and seven loved children slain ! 
O Saul! how sad was there thy guise, 

On thine own sword then fallen in Gilboa’s 

Mount, 

That since nor rain nor dew-drop e’er could count! 
O fond Arachne! thee I there beheld, 

Half-spider now, climbing the web’s thin lines 

Wherefor in vain thy punished spirit pines ! 


O Rehoboam! fears thy front have quelled, 46 
While hurls thy chariot thee with terror stung, 
Thee on whose flank no foe pursuing hung! 

Showed forth, moreo’er, the adamantine floor 
What Alcmzxon made a luckless bauble cost 
His mother, who thereby her rash life lost ; 

Showed how his sons with bloody frenzy tore 
Sennacherib vain, within the temple dread, 

And how they left him, prostrate, bleeding, dead ; 


Showed the destruction and the carnage red 55 
That Tomyris wrought when Cyrus’ head she 
dipped: | 


“ Bloodthirsty tyrant, be it by thee sipped!” 
Showed how, dismayed, the proud Assyrians fled 
After that Holofernes’ life was lost, 
And how on seas of slaughter all was tossed. 
I saw there Troy, ashes and caves her towers ; 
O Ilion! thee how humbled, how debased, 
Showed forth the saddening lines that there were 
traced ! 
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The Angel. 


What mastery of the sculptor’s subtlest powers 64 
Had there portrayed these shades and lines 
whose art 
Would cause with envy genius’ self to start? 
Dead seemed the dead, alive the living seemed ; 
Better he saw not who the truth saw near 
Than I, my head bowed, saw the same things here. 
Go on in pride, pride by your hearts esteemed, 
Ye sons of Eve; bow not the haughty head ; 
The firm earth shows it ye whereon ye tread ! 


My mind preoccupied had not observed 73 
How far we had now passed around the Mount, 
Nor how of light fast lowering was the fount, 

When he who never from his caution swerved, 
And now pressed forward, said: “ Lift up thy 

face, 
Let meditation give to diligence place. 

Behold an Angel there is hastening on, 

To come towards us, and the sixth handmaid 
That serves the day hath seen the hours fade. 


‘“With reverence due thy mien and looks adorn 82 
That gladly he may help us on our way ; 
Consider that ne’er dawns again this day.” 

His scope of meaning never could I miss, 

Familiar so his admonitions were 
To lend to lapsing time a prudent care. 

Towards us came the shape from realms of bliss 

In vesture white, while from his countenance 
came 
As from the morning star a tremulous flame. 
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The Song. 


His arms he opened, then his snowy wings ; gt 
“The steps are near,’”’ he said, “ press on, in- 
tent ; 
From this point onward easy is the ascent.” 
How few there are whom this announcement brings! 
O human race, for lofty soarings born, 
Why are ye yet, at times, a zephyr’s scorn? 
To where the rock was parted he us led ; 
There with his wings against my forehead smote ; 
And said, “ Your way is safe,” with silvery note. 


As above Rubaconte one is sped 100 
Towards the right where hath the church its seat, 
With that well-guided city at its feet, 

The sudden steepness of the Mountain yields 
To stairways, which were carved there, in the age 
When weights were true, and safe each record's 

page ; 

E’en as those stairways lead to higher fields, 

So to the upper circuit this one leads, 
Yet little do the rocky sides recede. 


As we were turning thitherward, rapt we heard 109 
« Blest are the poor in spirit,” chanted so 
That human speech can ne’er such melody know. 
Ah, how unlike the horrors which us stirred 
In depths infernal! for with anthems here 
One enters, but with deepening terrors there. 
So heralded we climbed the sacred stairs, 
And the ascent more easy seemed than e’en 
It had been to pass o’er the level green. 
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The vanished Scar. 


Whence I: ‘“* My Master, why is it that fares sus 
My way so easily, hath some thing of weight 
Been taken from me in these moments late ?”’ 

He answered: “ When the P’s which yet remain, 
Almost obliterate now upon thy face, 

Shall lose, as hath the first one, their last trace, 

Then shall thy feet such ease and lightness gain, 
Controlled by thy good heart and sovereign will, 
That they will gladly thy commands fulfill.” 


Then did I just as they do whom men greet 127 
In such a way as shows them that exists 
Upon the head somewhat attained or missed ; 
The helpful hand is raised the head to meet; 
It seeks and finds, and sets a question right 
Which cannot be determined by the sight, 
And with my right hand’s fingers opened wide 
I found but six the letters which the sword 
Cut of the Angel of the Keys adored ; 


Smiled, on beholding which, my loving Guide. 136 


NOTES TO THE TWELFTH CANTO. 


1. “ Lrke oxen in the yoke.” The simile is from the Thir- 
teenth Book of the Iliad, where Homer describes the two 
Ajaxes, “ Ajax the swift ” and “ Ajax, son of Telamon,” fight- 
ing side by side. 

25, 37, 49, Or. “J saw... OO... showed... Troy.” 
The repetitions in the text are Dante's own, and, as to these 
initial words, the English of the translation is constructed as 
is his Italian. A similar peculiarity will be found in the 
Nineteenth Canto of the Paradiso, commencing at line 115. 
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27. “ Fall.” “ And the seventy returned again with joy, 
saying, Lord, even the devils are subject unto us, through 
thy name. And he said unto them, I beheld Satan as light- 
ning fall from heaven.” 

The lines of Milton beginning, 


** Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming,’’ 


reflect in a faint degree the sublime declaration reported by 
Luke from the lips of the Incarnate Word. 
28. “ Briaras.” 


‘6 For I, not seldom, in my father’s hall 
Have heard thee boasting, how when once the Gods, 
With Juno, Neptune, Pallas, at their head, 
Conspired to bind the thunderer, thou didst loose 
His bands, O Goddess! calling to his aid 
The Hundred-handed warrior, by the Gods 
Briarws, but by men, A°geon named. 
For he in prowess and in might surpassed 
His father Neptune, who, enthroned sublime, 
Sits second only to Saturnian Jove, 
Elate with glory and joy.” 
Achilles to his mother ‘Thetis, //. i. 489, Cowper’s Tr. 


31. “ Thy mbrean.” 


‘* Grant us, O Thymbrzan God, a home our own ; 
Grant wounded wanderers walls; and grant us race 
And city measured forth. Preserve of Troy 
Another citadel gleaned from warring Greeks 
And saved from merciless Achilles’ rage.” 
Prayer of /Eneas to Apollo, TAird A neid, 85. 


31. “ Pallas.” 


“ Nautes in years was well-advanced, a man 
Whom with all care Tritonian Pallas taught, 
And with her gifts had brought to eminence great. 
She answers gave him, either mighty wrath 
Of heaven what might portend, or order given 
By mastering Fates what might of man require. 
And, comforting /Eneas Nautes came, 
And to his ear gave prudent speech and calm.” 
hifth sEeneid, 704 
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31. Bfars.” 


** Revolving much in mind, the wood-nymphs wild 
I worship, and the Gradive Sire, who sits 
Supreme in power above the Getic fields.”’ 
Third /Eneid, 3. 
34. “Nimrod.” Genesis xi. 1-9. 
39. “ Seven and seven.’’ Homer makes them only twelve: 
“ But take we now repast; 
For even bright-haired Niobe her food 
Forgat not, though of children twelve bereft, 
Of daughters six, and of six blooming sons. 
Apoilo these struck from his silver bow, 
And those shaft-armed Diana, both incensed 
That oft Latona’s children and her own 
Numbering, she scorned the Goddess who had borne 
Two only, while herself had twelve to boast.” 
Achilles to Priam, //. xxiv. 604, Cowper's Tr. 


40, 42. “ Saul... Gilboa.”’ “And the battle went sore 
against Saul, and the archers hit him; and he was sore 
wounded of the archers. Then said Saul unto his armor- 
bearer, Draw thy sword, and thrust me through therewith. 
But his armor-bearer would not: for he was sore afraid. 
Therefore Saul took a sword and fell upon it. And when 
his armor-bearer saw that Saul was dead, he fell likewise 
upon his sword, and died with him. So Saul died, and his 
three sons, and his armor-bearer, and all his men, that same 
day together.” “Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no 
dew, ncither let there be rain upon you.” 1 Samued, fin.; 2 
Samuel, init. : 

43. “ Arachne.” She was the daughter of Idmon, the dyer 
of Colophon. Ovid gives her transformation in his Sixth 
Book. 

46. “ Rehoboam.” The flight of the monarch when his tax- 
collector was stoned to death, in the revolt of the Ten Tribes. 
1 Aings xi. I-19. 

50. “ Alcemaon.” We was the son of King Amphiarais, 
one of the seven against Thebes. Warned by an oracle 
against taking part in the war, Amphiaraiis concealed him- 
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self, and his wife, Eriphyle, for a bribe of a golden necklace 
set with diamonds, betrayed to her brother Adrastus his place 
of concealment. The unhappy king joined the expedition, 
but, in so doing, charged Alcmzon to kill Eriphyle as soon 
as the report of his dcvath should arrive. The news arrived ; 
the horrible deed was committed. 

The shade of Eriphyle was seen in the Lower World by 
fEneas and the Sibyl. Sixth Atneid, 445. 

53.“ Sennacherib.” Lsaiah xxxvii. fin. 

56. “ Zomyrts ... Cyrus.” The authority for this story 
is Herodotus, chapter 214 of the First Book. 

61. “ Zroy.” 


** Appear the faces dire, the forms supreme 
Of Gods majestic enemies to Troy, 
The hostile powers of heaven. . .. 
Yea, then I saw great Troy sink down in fire, 
Neptunian Troy, from her foundations heaved, 
All Troy in one vast stormy sea of flame.” 
Second /Enetd, 62}. 


67. “Dead... dead... alive... living.” Ruskin, in 
his Afodern Painters, iii. 19, notes the decline, decay, total 
disappearance, of art in the thirteenth century. In the earlier 
years of Dante it had no existence except as a tradition. 

80. “ Sixth handmatd.” ‘The sixth hour was reached, the 
noon of Easter Monday. This terrace will be found to detain 
the Poets a shorter time than any other, except the seventh. 
No delay is made here for conversation, the spirits talk as 
they move on. 

88. “ The shape from realms of bliss.” Tt is supposed that 
Dante intends as many Angels as there are terraces, that is, 
that he is describing, at the stairway to each terrace, an Angel 
different from the one which guided the souls ascending to 
the preceding terrace. 

ror. “Church.” This edifice, Villani says, in his Sixth 
Book, was the Church of San Miniato. In early times the 
church was approached by stairways. The bridge Rubaconte 
was named frum a former president, or podesta, of the re- 
public. 
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Notes. 





102. “ Well guided.” The term is, of course, used in irony. 

105. “ Weights... page.” In Dante’s lawless time, one 
Niccola, to conceal some delinquency, tore a leaf from the 
public records ; and one Durante, an officer of the customs, 
employed a false salt-measure. Allusion to this is made 
again in Paradiso, xvi. 105. 

110. “ Blest are the poor in spirit.” “For theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Afatthew v. 3. 

116. “ And the ascent more casy.” The higher the ascent, 
the more easy the ascent becomes, until, in Paradise, the 
flight from planet to planet will be as easy and as instantane- 
ous as volition itself. 


CANTO THIRTEENTH. 


ARGUMENT : 


Proceeding to the right, the Poets hear voices in the air, 
from invisible spirits ; and enter the second terrace, wherein 
are cleansed the envious, clad in sackcloth and their eyes 
pierced with iron wire in penalty of their offences. Voices 
are heard inculcating charity and self-denial, and with 
these voices are mingled penitential lamentations. Sapia, 
a Siernnese lady, expiating her envious disposition, relates 
to the Poets her story. 


TIME: Afternoon of Easter Monday. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Voices of invisible spirits, and of the 
suffering souls in prayer. Dante. The shade of Virgil. 
Sapia. The words of Christ, of the Blessed Virgin, and of 
Pylades, proceed from the invisible spirits. 


PERSONS APPEARING: The shades of the envious undergo- 
ing purgation. 


Upon the stairway’s summit were we now 

Where, carved, falls backwards for the second 
time 

The Mount which shrives those who its ledges 
climb. 

A cornice there doth curve its circling brow 
Around the Mount, like as the first one, ranged 
From the same centre, but with radius changed. 

Shadows nor sculptured images there appear, 
Smooth is the cliff, and smooth the road, the hue 
Of livid stone alone arrests the view. 


464 Purgatorio, 
Virgil and the Sun. 


‘If souls to interrogate we should wait for 
here,”’ to 

The Poet said, “I fear lest ere their voice 
Attain our ears, we shall regret the choice.” 

Then steadfast eyes he fixed upon the Sun, 
And his right side made centre of a curve 
Whereof his left as scribing point did serve. 

*O thou sweet light, in trust t wards whom begun 
Is this new journey, do thou lead us on,” 
He said, “ whom hail the roses of the dawn! 


“Of heat the source, thou dost the world illume ; 29 
If, then, forbids not some restraining cause, 
Thy beams should ever aid us when we pause! ” 

At once did we with all good will resume 
Our walk ; and when we such a space, at last, 
As would a mile be on the earth, had passed, 

Were softly heard towards us now to fly 
Spirits unseen, voices afar, above, 

Which kindly bade us to the feast of Love. 


The voice that first above our heads sped by 28 
“ They have no wine” gave forth in accents clear, 
Words we once more, as they passed on, could 

hear. 

And, while the sounds yet lingered in the air, 
Another passed, which “ Jam Orestes /” said, 
And it, as did the other, onward sped. 

“Q,” said I, “ Father, these to me declare! ”’ 

And, as I questioned, came a third, whose song 
Said: “ Love ye those from whom ye've suffcred 
wrong!” 
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The Whip that scourges Envy. 


The Master said: “ This Circle is the whip 37 
That scourges envy; and here charity deals 
The strokes which so the penitent spirit feels. 

The bridle shall with harsh words nerve the lip; 
These thou shalt hear if rightly I surmise, 
Before of Pardon they shall gain the prize. 

But fix, across the air, a steadfast look, 

And thou shalt see, in sitting guise, a host 
Who from the cliff look outwards to the coast.” 


All dulness then mine eager eyes forsook, 46 
And shadows came, and then their garb, to view, 
Which with the rock was of the self-sarhe hue. 

And when approach to these we made more near, 
“Mary, pray for us!” heard I, and the plaints, 
“O Michael, Peter, and all heavenly Saints!” 

I do not think there walks upon this sphere 
A man so hard that he would not be moved 
With that which next my sad experience proved. 


My burdened eyes with heavy sorrows teemed, 55 
When I, still coming nearer, saw the state 
Wherein they were, and saw their sufferings 

great. 

In sackcloth vile enrobed, to me they seemed, 
And one his shoulder ’gainst the other stayed, 
And all the flinty cliff their harbor made. 

Thus do the blind, and others lame and poor, 
Stand at church-doors, and beg for what brings 

bread, 
While one upon another leans his head, 
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- The Mental River. 


That so men may soft pity feel ‘the more, 64 
Not only at the sorrowful speech they use, 
But at their looks which nought of misery lose. 
And, as the eyeless see not Phcebus’ frre, 
So from these souls the faculty sweet is riven 
Which makes men know the glorious rays of 
heaven. 
For sewed their lids are up with iron wire, 
As sometimes to an untamed falcon ’s done, 
Tamed then because shut off thus from the sun. 


To me it seemed to lack in courtesy’s ways 73 
Myself unseen what others did to learn, 
Wherefore to my sage Counsel did I turn. 

The mute appeal was recognized, all delays 
Were clipped thereby, and said my Chief : 

‘‘ Speak thou, and to the purpose, and be brief.” 

Stood Virgil on the terrace’s outer edge 
From which a fall might send one far below, 
Since garland none of rim it there did know, 


While occupied the wide, convenient ledge 82 
The shades devout, who through the dreadful 
thread 


Pressed tears, which o’er their hapless faces sped. 
To them I turned: “‘O people, sure,” I said, 
“‘Of viewing with free eyes the lofty hght 
Of which, more than aught else, ye crave the 
sight, 
So may grace speedily the vile scum that ’s spread 
Upon your consciences dissolve, that clear 
The mental river thence may seek its mere, 


Canto XIII. 467 
Sapia. 


“Tell me (for thus to me will good be done), — 
Does any Latin soul among ye move? 
This, too, to him a benefit great may prove.” 
‘“O brother mine, is citizen here each one 
Of one true City; thou dost surely mean 
A pilgrim transiently in Italy seen.” 
These words in answer seemed mine ears to hear, 
Somewhat beyond where stood my impatient feet, 
Whereat I further walked the sound to meet. 


And now to me one spirit did appear 100 

In expectation’s attitude ; ask you why ? 

It lifted, like the blind, its chin on high. 
“Spirit,” I said, “who to ascend dost stoop, 

If that one art thou, from whom answer came, 

Acquaint me with thy place, at least thy name.” 
“ Of Sienna was I; with this suffering troupe 

My guilty life I seek to cleanse from stain, 

My salt tears claiming Him who is to reign. 


“Though Sapia named, I sapience surely 
lacked ; 109 
In ills that others harmed I rather joyed 
Than in good happenings to myself was buoyed. 
And, lest thou may’st think truth is here attacked, 
Hear if my folly was not as I say. 
In age I had passed the noontide of my day ; 
My townsmen brave near Colle ’gainst disgrace 
Fought enemies strong who thought their victory 
won, 
And I was praying ‘God, thy will be done.’ 
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Her Discourse. 


“We suffered rout, the bitter, bitter chase, 118 
And I looked on, and, far above the rest, 
Joy, pride, content, and fond delight confessed ; 
So much so that to God my shameless face 
I raised, and said: ‘’T is o’er, I fear thee not,’ 
As did the bird which winter over thought. 
Mine end approaching, peace with God I sought; 
And yet, by penitence would not have been 
gained 
The end for which through pardoning grace I 
strained, 


‘Had it not been that me to memory brought | 127 
Pier Pettignano in his powerful prayers, 
He who of charity wrapt me in his cares. 
But who art thou that seek’st to know our state, 
And hast thine eyelids free, as I believe, 
And thus united words and life dost weave?” 
““My sight,” I said, ‘‘God’s power may yet abate,” 
But no long time will he me sightless keep, 
For I small pains for envy’s sake should reap. 


“My soul doth shrink in far more sensitive 
dread 136 
Of torturings which in yonder terrace frown, 
The load whereof still seems to weigh me down.” 
And she: “ Who, then, with us, on /sA/s, thee led, 
If to return below thou dost intend ?” 
AndI: ‘ This silent one, my much-loved Friend ; 
And I, I live; therefore, ask thou of me, 
O soul elect, if thou dost wish my feet, 
Beyond yon sea, to do thine errands meet.” 
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Her Message. 





“Q this so rare a thing is,” answered she, 145 
“To learn it shows that God doth love thee 
much ; 3 


So, pray for me, and seek his love to touch. 
And I implore, by what thou seek’st to gain, 

If e’er thou tread’st the soil of Tuscany more, 
Do thou my fame with my kinsfolk restore ; 
Them wilt thou see amongst that multitude vain 

Who strangely Telamonian shores esteem, 
And seek, with less loss, Dian’s latent stream, 


“People whose admirals more will fail to at- 
tain.” 154 


NOTES TO THE THIRTEENTH CANTO. 


3. “ Ledges.’ It should be observed that from this pas- 
sage, In connection with others suggestive of the shape of 
the Purgatorial Mountain, it results that the terraces are not 
in the form of a continuous spiral, running from the base to 
the summit of the Mountain, but that they are separate pla- 
teaus, surrounding the Mountain in lines paralled to each other, 
receding as the Mountain recedes, and having access to each 
other by stairways in the face of the Mountain. 

9. “ Livid stone.’ The livid tint is the very hue of envy. 

14. “Right side... centre.” As Purgatory is the path- 
way to Heaven, the Poets on the Purgatorial Mount, turn, as 
has been heretofore observed, always to the right. 

17. “ Mew journey.” Wirgil had been through the Lower 
World before he- accompanied Dante, but this was his first 
visit to Purgatory. ° 

29. “ They have no wine.” ‘ And when they wanted wine, 
the mother of Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine.” 
JOANN. 3. 


33. “ Orestes.” This is the voice of Pylades, whose friend- 
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Notes. 


ship with Orestes has passed into a proverb. Pylades, in- 
tent on saving the life of his friend by sacrificing his own, 
declared to the executioners of Orestes, “ I am Orestes.” 

36. “ Love ye those.” ° Matthew v. 44. 

38. “ Envy.” Envy is the hatred of another’s felicity ; in 
respect of superiors, because they are not equal to them; in 
respect of inferiors, lest they should be equal to them; in 
respect of equals, because they are equal to them. Through 
envy proceeded the fall of the world and the death of Christ.” 
Saint Augustine. 

73. “ Courtesy’s ways.” The Poet disdains to act the part of 
an eavesdropper. 

89. “ Zhe mental river.” 


* She was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all.” 
Byron. 


“She floats upon the river of his thoughts.” 
LONGFELLOoW. 


94. “ City.” “ For here have we no continuing city, but we 
seek one to come.” Hebrews xiil. 14. 

109. “ Safa.” The play upon the word is Dante’s own. 
Sapia was a Siennese lady, envious of her own countrymen; 
and at the battle of Colle, as related by Dante, she vehe- 
mently rejoiced at the public calamity. 

114. “ Zhe noontide.’” The allusion is to the middle point 
of the scriptural limit of seventy years, the summit of the arch 
of human life. See the Conuito, iv. 23,and the first line of 
the Commedia. 

123. “ Zhe bird.” A fairy story runs that once a blackbird, 
induced to leave her nest by the promising weather at the 
close of January, sang: ‘‘ I fear thee no more, O Lord, for 
the winter is over.” The sequel of the story is, that the 
weather was capricious, the winter was sof over, and the 
bird suffered from the keen days of early February. 

128. Piro." A hermit of the order of Saint Francis, a 
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Notes. 





Florentine by birth, who saw visions and wrought miracles 


at Sienna, and was afterwards canonized as a saint. ing wy, n 
John of Saxony states that the saint still receives the venera- ‘ 
tion of the Siennese. - 


138. “ Zhe load whereof.” The load of pride, Dante’s be- ‘ 
setting sin. 

144. “ Zo do thine errands meet.’ To solicit in her behalf 
the prayers of the living. 

147. “So, pray for me.” 


** Perd col prego tuo talor mi giova.”” 


151, 152, 153. “ That multitude vain... Telamonian 
shores... Dian's latent stream.’ The Siennese, whose 
vanity Dante has already mentioned in the Twenty -ninth 
Canto of the Inferno, had two projects, both of which cost 
them large outlays. One was the founding of a maritime 
city, Telamone, on the coast of the Maremma, where 
Marius landed on his return from Africa. The harbor is 
good, but the malaria of the coast prevents the increase of 
population. The other project was the tapping of a subter- 
ranean river, called the Diana, for a water-supply. This 
project, considered by Dante and others in his time im- 
practicable, afterwards, according to Vasari, proved a suc- 
cess. 


CANTO FOURTEENTH. 
ARGUMENT: 


The terrace of the envious continues. Dante converses with 
the spirit of Guido of Duca. He reviews the history of 
Florence, and, incidentally, of her sister cities. 


TimME: Afternoon of Easter Monday. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Voices of invisible spirits. Dante. The 
shade of Virgil. Guido of Duca. Rinieri of Calboli. The 
words of Cain and Aglauros. 


PERSONS APPEARING: The shades of the envious undergoing 
purgation. 


e 

«Say, who is he that goes about our Mount 

Or ever death hath plumed his wings for flight, 

And, as he wills, opes, shuts his orbs of sight?” 
‘“T know not, but thus much I can recount, 

He’s not alone; thou ’rt nearer; ask him; see 

Thou gently ask, his answer ’ll be more free.” 
Thus did two spirits bending each to each 

Converse about me, there upon the right, 

Then looked t’wards me with eyes in such a 

plight. 
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Mutual Discourses. 


And said the one: “O soul, whose tarrying reach 10 
Hath not yet passed the body, heavenward 
bound, 
Console us, be thy words with charity crowned, 
And say whence, who, art thou? For thou dost make 
Us marvel at this favor to thee shown 
As if before such thing had not been known.” 
And I: “Through Tuscan fields its course doth take 
A streamlet born in Falterona’s side 
And spreads an hundred miles and more its tide ; 


“From that tide’s banks do I this body bring, 19 
But who I am ’t would profit not to say, 
Not yet my brow bears Fame’s abundant bay.” 

“If doth my intellect to thy meaning spring,” 
Then said the one who first me questioned, “ thou 
Speak’st of the Arno; this thou must avow.” 

Then said the other: “ Why was ’t he concealed 
The name the river bears, as one would hide 
The name of something causing horror wide?” 


And thus the one to whom he had appealed: 28 
“That know I not, but this full well know I, 
The name of such a valley vile should die; 

For from its upper source (where so abounds 
In founts the alpine mount Pelorus lost 
That scarce elsewhere such floods are from it 

tossed) 

To where it mingles with the ocean’s sounds, 
Restoring what the sea hath sent to heaven, 
Whence what the rivers have to them Is given, 
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The Armo and its Towns. 


“Virtue is, like an enemy, shunned by all, 37 
As is a serpent, whether it be the place 
Or evil habits bring thee such disgrace ; 
Wherefore so changed are they, thus held in thrall, 
They who in that sad vale are born and bred, 
It seems they had in Circe’s pastures fed. 
Midst brutish swine, of acorns worthier far 
Than other food for human use that grows, 
An obscure rivulet poor it thinly flows, 


“And comes to curs, beyond their puny power 46 
A snarling pack; and follows thence its course, 
With its disdain increasing, too, its force. 

Thence, passing on from currish spot to spot, 

The snapping dogs to wolves changed by de- 
grees 
This cursed and unfortunate ditch next sees. 

Through many a hollow gulf of weeds and rot 
It winds to find the foxes filled with fraud, 

So fatly full they fear no mastering rod. 


“ Nor will I, for that others hear, be dumb, 55 
And ’t will be well for this man if he hold 
In memory what to me a true soul told. 
I see thy grandson, and he doth become 
A hunter of those wolves upon the marge 
Of the wild stream, and terror’s in his charge. 
Their flesh he sells, their living flesh and blood ; 
Like ancient beeves he slaughters human lives, 
And of all praise his hated self deprives. 
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Guido of Duca. 


‘‘ Blood-stained he issues from the darkling wood, 64 
Leaving such havoc that not brings again 
A thousand years mild peace and order’s reign.” 

As when are tidings heard of coming woes, 
Perturbed is seen to be the listener’s guise, 
Let come the peril in whatever wise, 

So to that other soul came dreams of foes; 
Disturbed and sad was it, when (now well turned 
To catch the message) its full scope it learned. 


From face and speech of either soul arose 73 
In me to know their names profound desire, 
And these with meekness I did then inquire. 

And thereupon the spirit speaking first 
Resumed: ‘ Thou wishest I should give to thee 
That which thyself wilt not accord to me; 

But since God’s will hath in such glorious burst 
Of favor chosen thee, my grief may go: 

That I Guido of Duca am, then know. 


“Envy my blood so fired that had I seen 82 
A man made joyous, thou wouldst have my 
cheek 


Observed to take therefrom a pallor bleak. 
From mine own sowing such the grain I glean! 

O race of man, why set thy heart where must 

Exclusion rule of joint resolve and trust! 
This spirit Renieri’s is; the boast 

He was and honor of his line, as prince 

Of Calboli, a line not honored since. 
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Italian Worthics. 


‘Nor is his blood the only line hath lost gt 
’Twixt Po and Apennine, Reno and the sea, 
The good truth loves and poetry doth not flee ; 

For in these limits blooms there not a rood 
That’s not by venomous roots so deeply filled 
That progress one could scarcely see who tilled. 

Where now is Arrigo Manardi, Lizio good, 
Traversaro’s Pier, Capigna’s Guido where, 

O bastard cubs of old Romagna’s lair? 


“When in Bologna will a Fabbro rise? 100 

When in Faenza tread Bernardin’s steed 

Of Fosco; scions great from humble seed ? 
Wonder not, Tuscan, at my weeping eyes, 

When I recall, with Guido of the lea, 

The Azzonian Ugolin who lived with thee, 
Frederick ‘Tignoso, and his company, these 

Of Traversara’s house, of Anastagi those, 

Both races to whom time hath brought their 

close ; 


“The ladies and the knights, the toils, the ease, 109 
That made us seek for love's and courtesy's ways, 
There where now malice lurks and violence preys, 

O Brettinoro, wherefore stayest thou yet, 

Since from thee all thy family have gone forth, 

Joined, too, by many eminent for their worth? 
Bagnacaval doth prudently not beget ; 

And ill doth Castrocaro, Conio worse, 

In Counts begetting heirs of history's curse. 
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Voices of History. 


“Well shall do the Pagani, when their shame, 118 
The Demon, hath departed, but not yet 
Will their impure career the world forget. 
O thou Fantoli’s Ugolin, thy name 
Is safe, since heirs thou shalt have none 
Whom bad men seek, and whom the righteous 
shun ! 
But, Tuscan, go; for grief me now enfolds, 
And grief far better now than speech I love; 
So can the heart sad memory’s pictures move.” 


Aware were we that those sweet gentle souls 127 
Heard us depart; their saying nought of our way 
Made us to know we should not go astray. 

When we, by going onward, were alone, 

Came, like to vollied thunder in the air, 
And meeting us, a voice whose mutterings were: 

“Whosoever finds will slay me,” and the tone 
Fled, as a reverberation flees, if first 
Doth sudden levin out of ether burst. 


As soon as did a truce shocked hearing own, 136 
Another came, and this time with a crash 
As if should thunder upon thunder dash : 
“Tam Aglauros, who became a stone!” 
Then to the Poet's side I me withdrew, 
Not forward stepping, while these echoes flew. 
But now the air again had quiet grown ; 
And then: “ That was the bridle harsh,” he said, 
“Whereby ye, men, should within bounds be led, 
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Sacred Law. 


“But your old enemy’s bait doth so appeal 245 
To your desires, his hook you in doth draw 
To bridle heedless, call, or sacred law. 
The skies do call you, and around you wheel, 
And court your gaze with beauties ever fair, 
Yet on the ground ye look, where lies the snare ; 
Wherefore the Omniscient’s chastisement ye feel.” 


NOTES TO THE FOURTEENTH CANTO. 


3. “Opes.” It should be borne in mind that the spirits 
speaking, the envious, have their eyes closely sewed up. 

7. “ Two spirits.” Guido del Duca and Rineri da Calboli. 
Guido will give a scathing review of the history of the Arno 
Valley. 

17. “ Falterona.” A mountain, to the northeast of Florence, 
wherein the Arno has its source, about a hundred and twenty 
miles from the sea. Ampere describes it, with enthusiastic 
elaboration, in his Voyage Dantesgue. We ascended it at 
night, imagining to himself that Dante so ascended it, in 
order that, as the sun arose, it might reveal itself to him. 
Dante is said to have inhabited, for a considerable time, the 
tower of Forctano,-a fortress on a height not far from the 
summits of Falterona. 

32. “ The alpine mount FPelorus lost.” By the “alpine 
mount,” “1 alpestro monte,” Dante means the range of the 
Apennines. Of their southern end they lost, by a supposed 
convulsion of nature, a portion, Mount Pelorus, which is 
separated from the main range by the Straits of Messina. 

Rowe, the laureate translator of Lucan, well describes the 
geographical situation : 


** And still we see, on fair Sicilia’s sands, 
Where, part of Apennine, Pelorus, stands.” 


The straits are thus described by Virgil in the Third Book 
of the A‘neid, lines 4to-420; part of the prophecy of 
Helenus: 
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Notes. 








“* But when towards Sicily’s shores the shifting wind 
Shall send thy ships about, and open forth 
Pelorus’ narrow straits, seek thou the left, 

The left-hand land seek thou by circuit long, 

The right-hand bank shun thou, and its mad waves. 
For here, they say, by force, ’midst ruin vast 

(Such change can long antiquity produce), 

Were lands divided, which before were one. 

With violence keen between them comes the sea, 
And Sicily cuts from off Hesperia’s bulk, 

And flows between the sundered fields and towns 
In narrow frith. The right is Scylla’s side, 

The left implacable Charybdis holds.” 


43. “ Swine.” The people of Cassentino. The entire 
Valley of the Arno was visited by Forsyth, and, in his /a/y, 
he devotes to it interesting pages. 

46. “Curs.” The people of Arezzo. The river, four miles 
before reaching Arezzo, suddenly flings off, in “disdain,” to 
the northwest. 

50. “ Wolves.” The people of Florence, with special allu- 
sion (as Butler well observes) to the Guelphs. 

53. “‘ foxes.” The people of Pisa. 

58. “JZ see.” Sees as in prophetic vision. Even with his 
eyes sewed up, he could see prophetically. 

58. ‘ Grandson.” Guido of Duca is speaking; and he, for 
the moment, addresses himself to Rinieri da Calboli. Rinieri’s 
nephew, Fulcieri, as Podesta of Florence in 1302, only two 
years after the supposed date of this conversation, and in 
the very year of Dante’s banishment, inaugurated a special, 
a more than usually pronounced, reign of corruption, terror, 
murder, and pillage, wherein the Ghibellines and their estates 
suffered incredible losses in treasure and blood. 

96. “ Where now.” In the succeeding lines Guido deplores 
the almost universal degeneracy of the Italian cities and 
states, and cites names honorable in the annals of times 
when industry, honesty, and chivalry, not idleness, crime, and 
treachery, ruled the actions of men. 

Of one of these citizens of the olden time, Fredcrick, sur- 
named “ Tignoso,” or the scurvy fellow (because there was 


—_— 
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Notes. 


nothing scurvy about him), the Oftimo says: “He avoided 
the city as much as possible, as a place hostile to gentlemen,” 
a phrase which indicates to what a state of terror the wild 
spirits of those times, the anarchists, the criminals and their 
accomplices, the rival nobles and magistrates, had reduced 
the cities. 

109. “ The ladies and the knights.” In these lines of Dante 
secms to be condensed the very spirit of chivalry. Ariosto 
adopted them as the initial words of his Orlando. Byron, 
contemptuous, for the moment, of both poetry and art, ex- 
claimed, with impatience, that he had seen 


** More lovely women fresh and real 
Than all the nonsense of their beau ideal.” 


But Shakespeare, before him, had, more shrewdly, admitted 
the beauty of the ideal, and claimed it, and all its accessions 
throughout “the antique time,” as the heritage of our own 
more favored lads and lasses, and especially of the lady who 
commanded the adoration of his pen: 


‘When, in the chronicle of wasted time, 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights; 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme, 
In praise of Jadies dead, and lovely knights; — 
Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 
I see their antique pen would have expressed 
F’en such a beauty as your powers wicld now. 
So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 
And, for they looked but with divining eyes, 
They had not skill enough your worth to sing; 
And we who now behold these present days 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise.” 

Sonnet cvi. 


112. “O Brettinoro!” The apostrophe is addressed by the 
speaker, Guido del Duca, to his own principality, degenerate 
like the rest. 

119. “§ The Demon.” So was surnamed, doubtless with 
entire justice, Mainardo, the head of the family of the 
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Notes. 


Pagani, lords of Faenza and Imola. Dante has alluded to 
him in the Twenty-seventh Canto of the Inferno, at line 51, 
among those whose false counsel has been the bane of their 
country. 

128. “ Heard.’ Not saw. Still the allusion to the eyes 
sewed up. 

133. “ Whosoever.” Voices are heard proclaiming notable 
examples of envy: Cain and Aglauros. 

“ And Cain said unto the Lord, ... Every one that findeth 
me shall slay me.” Genesis iv. 13, 14. 

Aglauros, envious of her sister Herse, of whom Mercury 
was enamored, was, by the God, changed into stone. Her 
fate is the subject of one of the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 


CANTO FIFTEENTH. 


ARGUMENT : 


An Angel guides the Poets in their ascent to the third ter- 
race, wherein the angry undergo purgation. The Poets, as 
they progress, converse of envy and charity. Dante has a 
vision of examples of patience. In the vision he sees and 
hears the Blessed Virgin, Pisistratus and his Queen, and 
the martyr Stephen and his murderers. Proceeding, they 
encounter a dense fog of smoke. 


TiME: Afternoon of Easter Monday. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: In vision, the Blessed Virgin, the mar- 
tyr Stephen and his murderers, Pisistratus and his Queen. 
Dante. The shade of Virgil. 


PERSONS APPEARING: None, except those appearing in the 
visions. 


As much as ’twixt the third hour’s close and dawn 
Appeareth of the circled sphere which whirls 
Through space as do a gay child’s frolic curls, 

So much time now had yet to travel on 
Towards the dark the Sun in glory bright ; 
Evening 't was there, and here the noon of night. 

Directly in our faces came his beams, 

So far had we around the Mountain pressed 
That our path now lay straight towards the 
west. 


Canto XV. 483 


Patience. 


Then I my forehead felt o’erpowered by streams 10 
Of splendor more than at the first ; the cause 
Unknown made me with wonder muse, and 

pause, 

And raise both hands above my dazzled eyes, 

And them make thus a visor meet to screen 
My rallying senses from such brilliant sheen. 

As when from water or a mirror flies 
The sunbeam ; leaping to an opposite side, 

It mounts an angle which is just as wide 


As that it fell in, from that downward line 19 
A stone in falling takes (‘tis learning’s claim, 
And art experimentally proves the same), 

Thus, with refracted light, keen seemed to shine 
What smote me; whence, in sudden harrying 

haste, 
My sight, surprised, was from its citadels chased. 

“Sweet Father, what is this ’gainst which I strive 
In vain to screen my sight?” I said; “it seems 
Towards us to be coming with its beams.” 


‘Be not surprised if that thou canst not drive 28 
Far forth the splendor of heaven’s family high,” 
He said, “an Angel brings his glory nigh 

To ask us upward. Soon these things to see 
Shall not thee grieve, but shall thee give delight 
As thou ’rt by nature wrought to such a height.” 

When to the blessed Angel reached had we, 
‘Here mount ye up a stair less steep,” he said, 
“Than those by which to this point ye ’ve been 

led.” 


484 Purgatorio. 
Lips so Kind. 


Mounting we were, when came, in beauteous tone, 37 
‘** Blessed the merciful are!’ behind us voiced, 
And “Thou that hast o’ercome, be thou re- 

joiced !” 

My Master and myself advanced alone, 

And, as we went, it came into my mind 
Some profit to acquire from lips so kind; 

And thus I framed my speech to him addressed ; 
‘“‘What meant Romagna’s spirit when of joint 
Resolve and trust he spoke? How was ’t in 

point?” 


And he to me: ‘“ Thereby one is most pressed 4 
In spirit wherein most doth he fail; therefore 
No wonder thence he others warns the more. 

Because t’wards that mark point ye your desires 
Where by joint ownership ruled each share ’s 

made less, 
Envy her bellows works, to your distress. 

But if your love to higher spheres aspires 
Then there is not that fear within your breast, 
Then that fond aspiration gives it rest ; 


“For there, as more competitors say ‘ Ours,’ 55 
So much the more each separate owner earns, 
And in each cloister more of charity burns.” 

“More hunger now mine intellectual powers,”’ 

I said, “than if before I had asked nought, 
And more of doubt attends upon my thought. 

How can it be that a divided wealth 
The many that divide it makes more rich 
Than it the few would, held at highest pitch?” 


Canto XV. 485 


Mirror Mirror brightens. © 


And he to me: “ Because without full health 6 
Of faculty, thou on finite questions act, 
Darkness thou dost from very light extract. 

The good, which infinite and ineffable reigns 
On heights supernal, so speeds unto love 
As sunbeams to a lucid body move ; 

So much it gives of ardor as it gains ; 

And then, as far as charity spreads abroad, 
It increase bears from where its wealth is stored. 


‘So that the more the number is whose way 73 
Love rules, more charity is, and shines forth 
more, 


As mirror mirror brightens o’er and o’er. 
And if my words thy thirst fail to allay, 
Beatrice thou shalt see, and she will thee 
From this and every other longing free. 
Make effort, then, that soon may be erased, 
As are the two already, those five scars 
Whose healing gives some pain but added 
powers.” 


Upon the point to say, “ At rest are placed 8a 
My doubts by thee ;” I saw we had attained 
Another terrace ; whence I speech restrained. 

There, by an ecstatic vision rapt away 
I suddenly seemed, and, ’neath a temple’s dome, 
A crowd I saw of many people come, 

And, at the door, a dame, whose sweet mild way 
Was that a mother hath, and soft and low: 
‘Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? For lo, 
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Examples of Patience. 


*‘ Sorrowing thy father and myself,” she said, 9: 
‘Were seeking for thee ;” more she did not say, 
And what I saw then quickly passed away. 

Another then I saw, down whose cheeks fled 
Those waters grief distils, when it is born 
Of deep resentment felt and withering scorn, 

Who seemed to say: “If of that city thou 
Art lord, nam‘d after strife divine, and whence 
Each science sends its sparkling beams intense, 


““ Avenge thyself on those arms which but now 100 
Toembrace our daughter, O Pisistratus, dared ; ” 
And seemed the king as one who little cared 

In such a case, and mildly answered back : 

‘How shall we those whose wish is ill requite, 
If one who loves us falls beneath our might?” 

Then saw I a fierce multitude’s rage attack 
With stones a youth, and him in hot wrath slay, 
While “ Kill him, kill him!” each to each did 

say. 


And him I saw borne down beneath the press 109 
Of death that him held crushed beneath its 
weights 
And of his eyes t’wards heaven made opening 
gates, 
Imploring God supreme, from such a stress, 
His persecuting foes to pardon, while 
Played on his lips a sweet, persuasive smile. 
Soon as my spirit had regained her place 
Among exterior objects fixed and true, 
Did I my not unreal dreams review. 


Canto XV. 487 


Floods of Peace. 





My Leader, who observed mine air and pace 18 
To be like that of one who wakes from sleep, 
“What ails thee?” said, “thy feet thou canst 

not keep; 

Thou hast been walking half a league and more 
With eyes closed down and legs entangled ; 

guise 
Hast thou of one to wine or sleep fallen prize.” 

“© my sweet Father, hear me, I implore, 

I'l] tell thee,” thus I spoke, “ what visions came 
To me when seemed I all so weakly lame.” 


And he: “If that thy face wore vizards deep 127 
A hundred, yet from me would not be kept 
The smallest thought that through thy mind had 

crept. 

This lesson from these visions thou shouldst reap : 
Thine heart keep open to the floods of Peace 
Which from the fount eternal e’er increase. 

‘What ails thee?’ asked I, not as he who knows 
No difference ’twixt the body all alert 
And that same body with the soul avert, 


“ But asked it as one who wise care bestows 136 
Upon the loitering; thence the sluggard learns 


To use activity when the soul returns,” 
Journeyed we on, and through the twilight gazed 
Far as we could our dazzled eyesight strain 
Against the sunshine’s brilliant evening reign ; 
And by degrees a smoke seemed slowly raised 
And wafted t’wards us, filled with sombre gloom, 
Nor for escape therefrom was any room, 
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The dazzled Eyesight. 





The pure air lost, the eyesight erst so dazed. _— as 


NOTES TO THE FIFTEENTH CANTO. 


2, 3,6. “Sphere... curls... evening... night.” The 
conventional hour of dawn, even on the twenty-eighth day of 
March, is, we may suppose, six; the third hour of the day 
(the first hour being always six in the morning) is nine. 
Sunset, even late in March, is conventionally at six. From 
six tonine is three hours. The time of day indicated by 
Dante is, therefore, six minus three, that is three o’clock in 
the afternoon, the beginning of the vesper-time, on the Pur- 
gatorial Mountain. Central Italy being about a hundred and 
fifty degrees or thereabouts east of the Purgatorial Moun- 
tain, the time in Central Italy would be about nine hours 
later, that is, about midnight. Butler says the meaning is 
“midnight z# Florence,” but this Dantean, ever ready as he 
is, and in unusually full equipment for his work, knows better 
than the most of us that Dante did not have the happy 
privilege of writing the Commedia, except, possibly, a few of 
the initial Cantos of the Inferno, in Florence, and that he 
never saw the ungrateful city after his expulsion therefrom. 

The sports of childhood are a pleasing allusion to the 
swiftness of the motion of the heavenly bodies; or, to the 
epicycles of the Ptolemaic theory; or to the line of ecliptic, 
the sun’s path in its departure from the equator. 


16. * Mirror.” 


*6 So stood in Latium's bounds the state of things. 
All which the Laomedontian hero saw, 
And, secing, floated in a flood of cares: 
And tossed his busy mind, now here, now there, 
In various parts distraught, and ranged through all; 
As when the tremulous light, which from the lips 
Of some bronze vase the water casts, when it 
The sun's keen rays or moon’s mild splendors strike, 
Flies everywhere, and then its restless gleam 
The ceiling’s fretted panels seeks at last.” 
. Eighth Aineid, 18. 


Canto XV. 489 


Notes. 


30. “ An Angel.” The art of Dante is observable in his 
bringing upon the scene at each change of terrace an Angel 
to show the path. This serves a double purpose: it calls 
attention to the gradual approaches of the Poets towards 
Paradise the abode of the Angels and other celestial crea- 
tures, and to the circumstance that Virgil, conversant with 
the Lower World, had never before visited Purgatory. His 
accompanying Virgil through Purgatory was at the request 
of Beatrice, and Beatrice, it may be inferred, had requested 
the Angels to show the Poets the way. 

38. “Blessed the merciful are.” “ For they shall obtain 
mercy.” Afatthew v. 7. 

39. “ Thou hast overcome.” The second, third, and twenty- 
first chapters of Revelation: “ He that overcometh” shall 
“eat of the tree of life which is in the midst of the paradise 
of God;” shall “not be hurt of the second death;’ shall 
“eat of the hidden manna; ” shall “receive a white stone, 
and in the stone a new name written; ” ‘‘to him will I give 
power over the nations;” “and I will give him the morning 
star.” He shall “be clothed in white raiment; and I will not 
blot out his name out of the book of life, but I will confess 
his name before my father and before his angels.” “To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, 
even as I also overcame, and am set down with my father 
in his throne.” “THfe that overcometh shall inherit all things ; 
and I will be his God, and he shall be my son.” 

44. “ Romagna’s spirit.” Guido del Duca, of Brettinoro, 
whose discourse occupied the preceding Canto. 

49, 52, 57- “ hat mark... higher spheres... charity 
burns.” 

Saint Thomas (Sima, ii. 2, 36): “ Invidia nihil aliud est 
nisi animi labes quedam et deprivatio, qua quispiam alieno 
bono eam ab causam meeret, quod per id bonum suum com. 
modum impediri vel diminui arbitretur.” 

Saint Augustine (De Crutate Det, xv. 5): “ Nullo modo fit 
minor accedente socio possessio bonitatis quam tanto latius, 
quanto concordius possidet individua sociorum charitas.” 
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Notes. 


Boéthius: “Omne bonum in commune deductum pul- 
chrius elucescit.” 

88. “A dame.” Luke ii. 48. 

98. “ Strife divine.” An allusion to the contest between 
Neptune and Athene for the naming of Athens. 

1o1. “ Pisistratus.” Dante’s text leaves little of the story 
untold. The girl and the father seem to have outvoted the 
mother. The story is given by Valerius Maximus, Fact. ac 
Dict. vi. t. 

Pisistratus, having usurped the supreme power in Athens, 
proved to be of that desirable class of rulers known as a 
“good despot.” To him Athens owed her first public li- 
brary; and the world owes to him the preservation, and, 
probably, the transmission to posterity, of the Homeric 
poems. 

106. “A youth.” Saint Stephen, the first martyr. Acts 


Vil. 54- 


CANTO SIXTEENTH. ; 


ARGUMENT: 


The fog continues, through which voices of praise are heard. 
Dante enters into conversation with Marco Daca of Venice, 
and later of Lombardy, who discourses on free wil] and the 
union of church and state. 


TIME: Afternoon of Easter Monday. 


PERSONS SPEAKING: Dante. The shade of Virgil. The 
voices of the angry undergoing purgation and singing the 
“Agnus Dei.” Marco Daca. 


PERSONS APPEARING: The spirits undergoing purgation in- 
volved in a fog. 


No sombre gloom of hell, no night, when fail 
All lights from heaven, and where one cloud 
Of pitchy darkness nature all doth shroud, 
E’er spread before mine eyes so thick a veil, 
Nor to the senses one so gross and hard, 
As did that smoke which so our progress marred. 
For in it no eye open can abide ; 
Which noting, nearer drew to me my Friend, 
My Bard, and would to me his shoulder lend. 
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Voices in Song. 


E’en as a blind man follows close his guide, r0 
Lest he should err, or being careful, still 
Strike what might harm him, or perhaps e’en kill, 
Through that foul air and bitter, on I went, 
Desiring speech from Virgil, who did say 
Merely, ‘‘See that from me thou do not stray.” 
Voices I heard, and these seemed all intent 
For peace and gracious audience high to pray 
The Lamb of God who taketh sins away. 


Their prelude ever “ Agnus Dei” ran; 19 
Through all the choir one metre swept, one voice, 
And harmony’s self did in that song rejoice. 

“My Master, are those spirits,” I began, 

“Which thus I hear?” And he: “Thou deem- 
est right; 
And anger’s knot is loosed by this their might.” 

“Now who art thou that journeyest through our 

smoke, 
And dost of us discourse, as though with thee 
Time yet from calends’ measurements were not 
free?” 


’T was thus a spirit mist-enveloped spoke ; 28 
Whereon my Master said: “ Him answer, son ; 
Ask if this side the upward way is won.” 

And I: “O being that thy sins dost cleanse, 

So to thy Maker beautiful to return, 
Follow thou me, and thou shalt marvels learn.” 

“Thee will I follow far as leave extends,” 

He answered, “and if smoke doth come between, 
Each each may hear, although each be unseen.” 


Canto XVI. 493 


Marco Daca. 


‘“‘ Swathed in the swathing band of all the race 37 

Which death unwindeth, upward tends my 

thought, 

And through hell’s agonies hither am I brought. 
And if God doth so much extend his grace 

As, by a method which no precedent knows, 

To bring me where his court celestial glows, 
Conceal not from me who thou wast, ere drew 

On thee his arrow death; and whether right 

My path is here; and be thy words our light.” 


“*A Lombard I, my name was Marco, knew 46 
I well the world, and knew that Virtue great 
T'wards which are bent no mortal bows of late. 

Thy way is right, it leadeth t’wards the height.” 
Thus answered he, and thereto added: “ Pray 
For me, I beg, when in that cloudless day.” 

And I: “ To do what thy meek words invite 
My faith I pledge thee. But distracts my mind 
A doubt whereof I must some solvent find. 


“This doubt was single; double now ’tis made 55 
By thine opinion coupled with the same 
A soul elsewhere did in his reasons frame. 
The world indeed all vices do degrade ; 
As thou dost say, not one hath Virtue’s aim, 
And swarm iniquity’s plagues and woe and shame. 
Yet state the cause, and let me see it nigh, 
I would to others show it, for in Heaven 
Some place, while some in earth, this ruinous 
leaven.” 
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Free Will. 


First sent he forth a sigh profound which “ Ai!” 6, 
Upon his lips became, then “ Brother,” said, 
“The world is blind, and thou art from it sped. 

Ye living men so to the heavens each cause 
Refer, as if all things they moved and drew, 
Unable, from necessity, them to eschew. 

If this were so, Free Will in man would pause. 
Why would it then be just to joy for ill, 

Or over evil deeds sad tears to spill? 


‘“‘The heavens do the machinery put in play; — 73 
I say not all; but if I said it, then 
Light thus ye have for good and evil’s ken, 
And liberty of the will, which if in the assay 
It first doth have from heaven seems dross im- 
pure, 
Triumphant afterwards is, of discipline sure. 
For although free, ye are as subjects held 
Of power superior and of nature higher. 
Thus held the stars o’er you flash powerless fire. 


“Hence, if the race of man to ill’s impelled, 82 
What drives ye ’s in yourselves, ’t is nigh, 
Seek there the cause, and own me no false spy. 
Forth from His plastic hand — who, ere it lives 
Yearns o’er it — like a little girl at play, 
Who weeps one moment, and the next is gay, 
Issues the soul, an artless thing, which gives 
No sign of knowledge save that joy it seeks, 
Joy which through all its Maker’s creatures 
speaks. 
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Church and State. 


“It soon of some slight good the savor tastes, 9 
Is by it cheated, and pursues its course, 
If guide nor rein exert no contrary force. 

The law then must restrain, and o’er the wastes 
A sovereign must look forth, who may, each hour, 
Of the true City see at least the tower. 

Laws do exist, but who doth them observe ? 
Not one; because the shepherd they receive 
Can chew the cud but doth the hoof not cleave. 


““The people sees its guide from one good swerve 100 
To seek another food of their desires, 
Thence seek they that, nor longing higher aspires. 
Thou clearly canst perceive rule ill-assumed 
’T is leads the people into evil ways, 
*T is not their evil nature them betrays. 
Rome, that made nations good, was once illumed 
By beams from two great suns whose severed 
light 
Made either way, the world and God’s, all bright. 


“One sun hath quenched the other, and the sword 109 
Is to the crozier joined, and that the strong 
Hard hand of power this does seems ill and 

wrong. 

The mutual fear by which they each were awed 
Is lost; if thou dost doubt, its fields see grown, 
For by its seeds shall every plant be known. 

That lands whose fields the Po and Adige lave 
Keen valor and meek courtesy’s home had been 
Ere controversy Frederick had therein. 
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The good Gherardo. 


“Now safely may all paths in that land brave 1:8 

They who through shame good people’s company 
shun, 
And from their uncongenial presence run. 

True, three old men there bide in whom doth chide 
The olden time the new; these deem the stay 
God gives them here an irksome, long delay : 

The good Gherardo, and (Palazzo’s pride) 
Conrad; and Guido, Castel’s praise, 

‘The Lombard plain,’ in fitting Gallic phrase. 


“‘ And say now this: The Church of Rome, in act 127 
Two governments to combine, falls prone in moil 
Which doth at once her and her burden soil.” 

““O Marco mine, thine arguments me attract, 
They me convince,” I said, “and now ’tis plain 
Why Levi’s sons no heritage did attain. 

But what Gherardo’s he that doth survive 
As sample of lost times, and a rebuke 
To the degenerate race which on him look ?” 


“That thou wouldst cheat or try me I derive 136 

From such words,” said he, ‘thou who Tuscan 

speak’st, 

And yet who may be good Gherardo seek’st. 
Him know I only by that single name, 

Unless I add his daughter Gaia’s fair. 

May God be with you; not beyond I fare. 
Behold the dawn that doth the smoke-fog tame ; 

I must away — the Angel ’s yonder seen — 

Ere on your face and path he sheds his sheen.” 


Canto XVI. 497 


Notes. 
Such were his words, and so their ending came. 145 


NOTES TO THE SIXTEENTH CANTO. 


30. “Ask.” It will be observed that Dante does not 
immediately comply with this request, but, instead, asks the 
Spirit to accompany them. He, later, acts on the suggestion 
of Virgil. | 

32. “Return.” “The supreme desire of everything,” says 
Dante, in the Convito, “and that first given by nature, is to 
return to its source; and since God is the source of our 
souls, and maker of them in his own likeness, as is written, 
‘Let us make man in our image, after our likeness,’ to him 
this soul chiefly desireth to return. And like as a pilgrim, 
who gocth upon a road on which he never was before, think- 
eth every house he seeth afar off to be an inn, and, not find- 
ing it so, directeth his trust to the next, and thus from house 
to house until he reacheth the inn; in like manner our soul, 
presently as she entereth the new and untravelled road of 
this life, turneth her eyes to the goal of her supreme good ; 
and therefore whatever thing she seeth that seemeth to have 
some good in it, she believeth to be that. And because her 
knowledge at first is imperfect, not being experienced nor 
trained, small things seem great, and therefore her desire 
beginneth at first with small things. Hence we see children 
possessed with great desire for an apple; and then, going 
further, for a little bird; then, further still, for a beautiful 
dress; then, for a horse; then, for a woman; and then, for 
wealth not very great, and then for greater, and then greater 
still, And this cometh to pass because the soul findeth not 
in any of these things that which she is seeking, and trusteth 
to find it further on.” 


“ Hesper, whom the poet called the dringer home of all good kings.” 
Tennyson, Locksley fall, 


46. “Marco.” Marco Daca. Buti paints of him the following 
delightful portrait: “This Marco was a Venetian. Tle was 
a very learned man, and had many political virtues, and was 
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The good Gherardo. 


‘Now safely may all paths in that land brave 8 

They who through shame good people’s company 
shun, 
And from their uncongenial presence run, 

True, three old men there bide in whom doth chide 
The olden time the new; these deem the stay 
God gives them here an irksome, long delay : 

The good Gherardo, and (Palazzo’s pride) 
Conrad; and Guido, Castel’s praise, 

‘The Lombard plain,’ in fitting Gallic phrase. 


“ And say now this: The Church of Rome, in act 127 
Two governments to combine, falls prone in moil 
Which doth at once her and her burden soil.” 

““O Marco mine, thine arguments me attract, 
They me convince,” I said, ‘and now ’tis plain 
Why Levi's sons no heritage did attain. 

But what Gherardo’s he that doth survive 
As sample of lost times, and a rebuke 
To the degenerate race which on him look ?” 


“That thou wouldst cheat or try me I derive 136 

From such words,” said he, “thou who Tuscan 

speak’st, 

And yet who may be good Gherardo seek’st. 
Him know I only by that single name, 

Unless I add his daughter Gaia’s fair. 

May God be with you; not beyond I fare. 
Behold the dawn that doth the smoke-fog tame ; 

I must away — the Angel’s yonder seen — 

Ere on your face and path he sheds his sheen.” 
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Notes. 
Such were his words, and so their ending came, 145 


NOTES TO THE SIXTEENTH CANTO. 


30. “45k.” It will be observed that Dante does not 
immediately comply with this request, but, instead, asks the 
spirit to accompany them. He, later, acts on the suggestion 
of Virgil. 

32. “Return.” “The supreme desire of everything,” says 
Dante, in the Comzsto, “and that first given by nature, is to 
return to its source; and since God is the source of our 
souls, and maker of them in his own likeness, as is written, 
‘Let us make man in our image, after our likeness,’ to him 
this soul chiefly desireth to return. And like as a pilgrim, 
who gocth upon a road on which he never was before, think- 
eth every house he sceth afar off to be an inn, and, not find- 
ing it so, directeth his trust to the next, and thus from house 
to house until he reacheth the inn; in like manner our soul, 
presently as she entereth the new and untravelled road of 
this life, turneth her eyes to the goal of her supreme good ; 
and therefore whatever thing she seeth that seemeth to have 
some good in it, she belicveth to be that. And because her 
knowledge at first is imperfect, not being experienced nor 
trained, small things seem great, and therefore her desire 
beginncth at first with small things. Hence we see children 
possessed with great desire for an apple; and then, going 
further, for a little bird; then, further still, for a beautiful 
dress; then, for a horse; then, for a woman; and then, for 
wealth not very great, and then for greater, and then greater 
still. And this cometh to pass because the soul findeth not 
in any of these things that which she is secking, and trusteth 
to find it further on.” 


“ Hesper, whom the poet called the dringer home of all good kings.” 
Tannyson, Locksley Hall. 


46. “Varco.” Marco Daca. Buti paints of him the following 
delightful portrait: “This Marco was a Venetian. He was 
a very learned man, and had many politica] virtues, and was 
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Notes. 





very courteous, giving to poor noblemen all that he gained, 
and he gained much, for he was a courtier, and was much 
beloved for his virtue, and much was given him by the nobil- 
ity; and, as he gave to all who were in need, so he gave to 
all who asked. So that, coming to die, and having much 
still due to him, he made a will, and, among other bequests, 
one provided that whoever owed him should not be required 
to make payment. ‘ Whoever has,’ said this clause, ‘may 
keep.’” 

57- “ Elsewhere.” Inthe Fourteenth Canto. Guido del 
Duca there gave the same unfavorable estimate of the Italian 
character in those evil times. 

63. “ This ruinous leaven.” Saint Thomas holds, in regard 
to the influence of the stars upon man’s Free Will, that such 
influence can only be exercised indirectly: ‘‘ Voluntas non 
potest nisi indirecte a corporibus ccelestibus moveri.” 
Summa, il. 1, 9, 5. 

64. “Ai.” The Greek exclamation of sorrow, seen in the 
hyacinth flower, and commemorating the fate of Hyacinthus, 
favorite of Apollo. Allusion to this myth is frequently met 
with in Virgil. The text of Dante serves to recall that in the 
Eleventh Book of the A&neid, the passage describing the 
dead body of Pallas: 

“The rustic couch 
They place sublime the warrior’s body on, 
Like as a flower which, by a virgin's hand, 
Be it the violet sweet, or hyacinth grieved, 
That hangs its lovely head, with no hue changed, 


Nor trace of beauty lost, but yet which draw 
No longer nurture from their mother earth.” 


70. “Free Will.’ The Commedia treats largely of Free 
Will. Besides much discussion of the subject in other Cantos 
of the Purgatorio and Paradiso, Dante will almost surrender 
to it the first five Cantos of the Paradiso. In connection 
with his philosophy of Free Will, which is the accepted 
Christian philosophy, poetically tinged with the romance of 
astrology, the studious reader will consult with satisfaction 
Ongen on Genesis, vol. 9th of the Greek Fathers, p. 14, and 
Boéthius on the Consolations of Philosophy, chap. v. 
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81. “ The stars... flash powerless fire.” Ptolemy has a 
saying: “ The wise man shall control the stars.” 
‘** Whatsoe’er may chance, 
That must we bear, and Fortune rule thereby.”’ 
Fifth AEnetd, 710. 
86. “A little girl.’ The use of this simple simile must 
have afforded Dante infinite delight. It would serve to recall 
the address of the Emperor Hadrian to his departing soul: 


“ Anima, vagula, blandula;”’ 


it would give expression to the Poet’s ardent love of little 
people; and it would testify in a way undemonstrative, but 
therefore not the less precious, his adoring, inextinguishable 
love for the idol of his childhood, an idol of which in the 
midst of all the learning and philosophy of the Commedia, 
he never, for a moment, loses sight, the little Beatrice. 

99. “ The hoof not cleave.” “Vhe camel, because he chew- 
eth the cud, but divideth not the hoof: he is unclean to you.” 
Dante's clear meaning is that a government is “unclean” 
which, although chewing the cud of official pay and perqui- 
sites, and, metaphorically, of official responsibility, does not 
divide the incompatible duties of divine worship and political 
economy. 

103. “ Rule sll-assumed.” Wante here condemns a theory 
of government which in our times is known as the theory of 
Sismondi and of those who adopt his political philosophy. 
This fallacious theory consists in attributing to the mere 
existence of good laws the origination of good people. His- 
tory and daily experience reverse this formula, and declare 
that good people exist before good Jaws exist: in other words, 
that the laws do not make the people, the people make the 
laws. 

Edmund Burke well said, in his Thoughts on the Discon- 
tents of 1769, speaking for the Parliament of England: “ We 
do not make laws; we do not contend for such a power; we 
only declare law.” 

In the case of Smith v. Robertson, just decided in the 
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Supreme Court of Indiana, Judge Elliott observed that “ it is 
a mistake to assume that the Constitution confers power 
upon the people, for the people’s power is original, inherent, 
and supreme.” And the same able judge, in pronouncing 
the opinion of the court in Paul v. Davis, 100 Ind. 422, cites 
with approval, except as applicable to cases where public 
policy dictates the retention of long-established rules of prop- 
erty, opinions of courts of last resort, both in England and 
America, which hold that decisions of courts are not the law, 
they are only evidence, and not conclusive, but only primd 
facie, evidence of what the law is. 
110. “ Zhe crozier.” 
** Au temps passé du siécle d’or, 
Crosse de bois, évéque d’or; 
Maintenant changent les lois, 
Crosse d’or, évéque de bois.” 
These lines are from an old French satire, quoted by Long- 
fellow. Of them a translation is attempted: 
“ In times when reigned the Age of Gold, 
Croziers were wood, and bishops gold; 


But now ’tis not so understood : 
Croziers are gold, and bishops wood.” 


117. “ Frederick.” The dates of Frederick the Second, 
Emperor of Germany, and of his antagonist, Pope Gregory 
the Ninth, and within which are found their quarrels, religious, 
political, and military, are respectively 1194-1250 and 114I- 
1241. The sounds of the conflict were therefore very near to 
Dante, born in 1265. Heretofore in these notes have been 
characterized the zeal of the aged pontiff and the ambition of 
the skeptical emperor, and this zeal and ambition may be 
together resigned to the list of tear-provoking events which, 
even in the twilight of history, moved Aéneas to exclaim: 


“Sunt lachrymz2 rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt! ” 


The quarrels between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, based 
on the question of the relations of the Church to the State 
resulted, in as far as Dante was personally interested in them, 
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in his being shut out of Florence when absent on a mission 
to the Court of Rome, and in being threatened with death by 
fire if he returned. How feelingly, then, how bitterly and 
sadly, must he have written this Canto, devoted, in great part, 
like a number of others, to the wars, riots, excommunications, 
counter-excommunications, hates, treasons, assassinations, 
hostile decrees, fulminated some by Dante himself while he 
remained in power, and directed, in the fury of party rancor, 
even against his most attached friends, and all the direct 
results of this accursed attempt to make the uncongenial 
coalesce, to force a marriage between politics and religion. 

Dante, then a Guelph, shows with vivid clearness in his 
work on civil rulership, De Jfonarchia, the need cach province 
of power has of the protection of the other. For before and 
since Dante’s time the hand of the civil, as well as of the 
ecclesiastical, have sorely needed aid from each other. The 
Statutes of mortmain were as imperatively called for from 
the civil legislature as had been the Senatus Consultum de 
Bacchinalibus, the one in the interest of civil liberty, the other 
in the interest of sober picty. To see how sorely ecclesiastics 
have needed at times the protecting hand of the civil power, 
read again the nineteenth and twentieth chapters of Judges, 
the story of the abducted Levite, and the horrible history of 
the unnamed Levite, who cut up his damsel into twelve 
pieces, and distributed the pieces throughout all the coasts of 
Israel, as a testimony against civil lawlessness. So the sac- 
rilegious treatment to which Pope Boniface the Eighth was 
subjected by his own children at Alagna gives modern and 
stirring emphasis to the warnings of earlier ages. 

124,125. “ Gherardo ... Conrad... Guido.” Gherardo 
da Camino of Treviso; Conrad (Currado) da Palazzo of 
Brescia; and Guido da Castello of Reggio. From the O/timo 
we learn, of them, that Gherardo’s fame had passed into 
France, where he was known as the impersonation of Italian 
worth; that Conrad acquired celebrity for his personal merits, 
and for his skill in framing ordinances and regulations for 
the government of citics ; and that Guido’s hospitality and 
munificence were unbounded. 
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132. “ Levi's sons.” “Therefore shall they have no inher- 
itance among their brethren: the Lord is their inheritance, 
as he hath said unto them.” Deuteronomy xviii. 2. 

140.“ Gata.” “This Gherardo,” says Buti, “had a daugh- 
ter, called, on account of her beauty, Gaia; and, so modest 
and virtuous was she, that throughout all Italy was spread 
the fame of her beauty and modesty.” 

The O¢timo, an authority ante-dating Buti, gives a different 
account. Its version is that Gaia was a lady of such con- 
duct in amorous delectations, that her name was notorious 
throughout all Italy. 

Tiraboschi praises her literary abilities. He enumerates 
her among the poetesses who confer honor upon Italy, and 
as one of the first who composed verses in the vernacular. 

And the same praise is given by John of Serravalle, after- 
wards Bishop of Fermo, who extols also her personal merits 
and charms: “ Fuit prudens domina, magni consilli, magnz 
prudentiz, et maximz pulchritudinis.” 
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